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MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 


CHAP.  IX. 

ON  ATTENTION  TO  THE  NATURAL  TEMPER   AND  DISPO- 

SITION  OP  CHILHREN. 

Temper  is  the  expression  of  the  agency  upon 
the  mental  manifestation^,  of  that  physical  tem- 
perament, which  has  been  already  considered  in 
a  former  part  of  this  work ;  disposition,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  sum,  and  general  result  of  those 
mental  attributes,  which  are  constituted  by  the 
intellectual  faculties  and  the  passions.  As  such, 
both  are  subjected  to  the  influence  of  education, 
the  government  of  principle,  the  subjection  or 
excitation  of  passion,  the  regulation  of  religion, 
the  controul  of  habit,  the  morbid  agency  of  vice, 
and  the  cultivation  of  virtue ;  hence  do  they  be- 
come the  peculiar  objects  of  moral  instruction. 

The  first  object  of  education,  therefore,  will  be 
to  encourage  what  is  useful,  to  repress  what  is 
injurious;  and  the  utmost  vigilance,  attention, 
and  perseverance  will  be  required  to  renK)ve  from 
the  child,   whatever   may  be  prejudicial  to  its 
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peace,  or  detract  from  its  worth ;  and  this  prin- 
ciple will  be  especially  applied  to  the  faults  which 
are  so  prominent  in  children,  the  correction,  and 
amelioration  of  which,  will  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  the  duty  of  forming  the  temper  and  dis- 
position. 

Man  is  conceived  in  sin ;  he  inherits  a  sinful 
nature  ;  he  brings  into  the  world  a  heart  tainted 
by  corruption,  subjected  to  the  malign  influence 
of  the  great  enemy  of  mankind,  alienated  from 
God,  and  averse  from  holiness ;  out  of  it  proceed 
evil  thoughts  and  actions;  the  will  and  the 
affections,  the  sentiments  and  the  conduct  are 
influenced  by  this  fountain  of  evil :  the  natural 
bent  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  is  continually 
towards  a  perversion  of  their  high  and  original 
design ;  sin  is  his  congenial  element,  perhaps 
even  his  delight,  and  therefore  his  prevailing  ten- 
dencies will  be  towards  that  which  is  wrong, 
offensive  to  God,  and  injurious  to  man.  While 
then  the  parent  is  anxious  for  the  removal  of  the 
cause,  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief  in  departing  from 
the  living  God,  and  for  the  renewal  and  conver- 
sion of  that  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  grace  ;  it  will 
yet  be  her  duty  to  watch  over  the  operation  of 
this  evil  principle  in  detail,  and  to  combat  its  in- 
fluence wherever  it  may  be  exhibited. 

No  sooner  do  children  begin  to  act  at  all,  but 
we  discover  how  universally  sin  has  pervaded  all 
the  sources  of  intelligence :  the  first  glimmerings 
of  reason  are  obscured  by  that  lurid  hue,  which 
is  portentous  of  the  coming  storm  ;  the  attention 
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is  fixed  with  difficulty  upon  that  which  is  good^ 
and  it  is  easily  attracted  by  all  that  is  trashy  and 
useless ;  the  perception  of  evil  is  infinitely  quicker 
than  that  of  virtue ;  the  sentiments  of  religion 
quickly  pass  from  the  memory,  while  the  recol- 
lection is  loaded  with,  the  expressions  of  vice, 
and  even  tormented  with  their  involuntary  sugges- 
tion in  after  life,  at  a  period  too  when  the  powers 
of  the  soul  have  been  marshalled  against  their 
influence.  There  is  a  greater  pleasure  in  reflect- 
ing on  the  images  of  crime,  than  on  the  character 
of  piety :  the  conscience  is  enfeebled  and  op- 
pressed ;  its  voice  stifled,  and  its  actions  per- 
verted :  the  imagination  delights,  to  revel  over 
scenes  of  iniquity,  and  is  difficultly  carried  for- 
ward to  anticipations  of  future  happiness,  and 
glory,  and  praise  :  the  will  is  enslaved  by  selfish- 
ness ;  the  imitation  of  all  that  is  wrong  is  most 
easy — of  all  that  is  right  most  onerous ;  the 
judgment  is  prone  to  perpetual  error ;  the  evil 
passions  grow  and  flourish,  while  the  good  are 
educated  with  difficulty ;  anger  and  hatred,  and 
puny  revenge  often  characterize  the  phenomena 
of  every  day ;  and  the  exercise  of  the  afiections  is 
perverted  continually. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  for  many  of  these  early 
actions  and  expressions,  children  are  not  account- 
able; for  we  shall  not  believe  that  a  just  and  holy 
God  will  be  strict  to  mark  iniquity  in  his  crea- 
tures, before  they  have  had  their  senses  exer- 
cised to  discern  good  from  evil ;  but  the  exist- 
ence of  the  sinful  propensity  is  not  on  this  ac- 
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count  the  less  easily  demonstrable,  nor  is  the 
duty  of  parents  less  obvious.  Shall  they  neglect 
the  disposition  of  their  children^  because  a  merci- 
ful God  will  not  require  a  strict  judgment  of  their 
earliest  exercise  ?  Will  they  think  lightly  of  those 
sins  for  which  Christ  died,  because  their  children 
may  be  exempted  from  the  punishment  annexed 
to  every  breach  of  the  divine  law,  through  the 
merits  of  his  atoning  sacrifice  ?  Shall  they  suffer 
the  uninterrupted  growth,  the  wild  luxuriance  of 
unchecked  evil  disposition,  to  accumulate  upon 
their  oifspring  till  the  period  of  its  accountability 
has  arrived,  and  then  send  it  into  the  world  to 
buffet  with  temptation  in  a  thousand  forms,  with 
a  few  barren  principles  to  guide  its  darkling  way 
through  life,  and  yet  expect,  or  even  hope  that 
thus  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  evil ;  thus  destitute 
of  self-government ;  thus  loaded  with  the  pru- 
rient growth  of  evil  disposition ;  thus  mis^guided 
by  unsubdued  passion  ;  thus  hurried  away  by 
uncontrouled,  and  undefined  desire,  it  shall  not 
make  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good  conscience  ? 
Shall  that  be  termed  affection  which  allows  of  a 
proposition  in  morals,  which  would  be  illogical 
and  inconsequential  in  reasoning,  and  absurd  in 
mathematics?  Shall  we  then  defer  the  com- 
mencement of  this  regulation  of  the  temper  and 
disposition  till  this  unknown  period  of  accounta- 
bility has  arrived  ?  Shall  we  defer  the  prepara- 
tion for  death  until  the  period  of  dissolution,  sim- 
ply because  we  know  not  when  it  may  occur? 
Rather,  should  we  not  be  wise  to-day;  and  not 
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knowing,  nor  seeking  to  define,  when  the  actions 
of  a  child  become  accountable,  should  we  not  act 
as  if  that  period  were  early,  were  immediate; 
and  should  not  the  intervening  hours,  or  days,  or 
months,  or  years  be  all  devoted  to  that  prepara- 
tion which  will  give  it  a  knowledge  of  its  duty, 
and  power  to  perform  it,  as  far  as  that  power  is 
within  the  reach  of  education. 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  by  the  communi- 
cation of  this  knowledge,  and  by  preparing  the 
child  for  its  trials  and  difficulties,  you  hasten  the 
period  when  it  will  know  good  from  evil ;  when 
it  will  have  power  to  choose  the  one,  and  eschew 
the  other,  and  when  it  will  consequently  have  to 
give  an  account  of  its  actions;  and  that  it  is 
thus  placed  in  a  worse  situation  than  if  it  had 
remained  in  ignorance !  Miserable  sophism  in- 
deed !  proceeding  upon  an  entire  forgetfulness  of 
the  principle  just  now  laid  down,  that  if  this 
period  ever  may  arrive,  it  must  be  cruelty  to  suflfer 
that  future  to  become  present,  before  the  work  of 
preparation  for  its  difficulties  should  commence ; 
and  as  if  the  situation  of  man  were  rendered 
worse  by  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  and 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  he  may  find 
pardon  and  acceptance  with  Him.  It  is  readily 
granted  that  the  guilt  of  those  who  remain  ob- 
stinately and  finally  impenitent,  as  well  as  of 
those,  who  in  despite  of  religious  knowledge  and 
education,  go  on  and  increase  in  sin,  is  immea- 
surably enhanced ;  but  shall  the  remedy  be  with- 
held from  ally  because  there  are  some  who  will 
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not  embrace  it  ?  Shall  the  traveller  through  life 
be  deprived  of  the  compass  of  observation,  of  the 
remarks  and  cautions  of  former  travellers^  and  of 
all  the  maps  and  charts  which  may  assist  his  pro- 
gress  through  an  unknown  country,  because  there 
are  those  who  reject  these  advantages ;  and  that 
precisely  because  their  errors  are  the  less  pardon- 
able,  if  they  do  err  with  such  guides  and  such 
extensive  information,  and  such  preparation  to 
overcome  difficulties,  resist  danger,  and  conquer 
every  enemy?  Such  reasoning  were  absurd  :  be 
it  therefore  the  design,  the  uniform  object  of 
parents,  to  become  acquainted  with  that  combi- 
nation of  physical  and  moral  agency,  which  forms 
original  predisposition  in  the  child,  and  which, 
according  to  its  permitted  or  counteracted  influ- 
ence, will  constitute  character  in  the  adult.  We 
have  seen  that  this  predisposition  is  towards  that 
which  is  evil ;  yet  all  are  by  no  means  equally 
disposed  to  the  same  expression  of  depravity; 
although  the  spring  may  be  corrupt,  yet  the  actions 
of  the  heart  may  be  widely  different  in  indivi- 
duals ;  in  one  case  more  amiable  and  benevolent, 
in  another  stained  with  a  darker  shade  of  malig- 
nity. Such  is  the  result  of  peculiarities  of  natural 
temper  and  disposition,  of  the  physical  and  moral 
constitution,  of  relative  situation  favourable  or 
unfavourable  to  their  development ;  of  the  pecu- 
liar temptations  to  which  different  ages  of  life  are 
exposed  ;  of  the  heedlessness  and  inconsideration 
of  youth,  and  of  many  other  external  causes : 
hence  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  original 
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or  acquired  bias^  as  manifested  in  the  earliest 
notices  of  intellect  and  feeling ;  and  of  so  mould- 
ing and  managing  this  tendency,  as  that  it  shall 
advance^  and  not  retard  (he  child's  happiness  and 
usefulness. 

The  parent's  earliest  object  will  be  to  discover 
what  influence  is  exerted  by  the  natural  disposi- 
tion on  the  first  actions,  aye  more,  on  the  first 
attempts  towards  action  of  her  offspring;  and 
according  to  the  judicious  or  injudicious  employ- 
ment of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  will  be  the 
value  of  the  future  character.  Here  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  the  application  of  systematic 
laws,  and  for  the  best  possible  reason,  even  be- 
cause they  can  have  no  existence.  There  is  no 
summary  gauge  of  the  human  mind  which  can 
shew  its  powers  and  properties :  all  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  there  is  an  indefinite  variety  in  the 
dispositions  of  children,  and  that  the  individuality 
of  each  can  only  be  ascertained  by  examining  the 
germ  of  reason ;  by  tracing  its  ramifications  in 
thought,  and  its  expansion  in  intellect ;  by  watch- 
ing over  the  earliest  glow  of  affection,  and  the 
feeblest  scintillation  of  passion.  These  mani- 
festations and  attributes  of  mental  constitution, 
though  much  altered^  and  governed^  fostered,  and 
repressed  by  education,  are  not  its  offspring :  the 
predisposition  exists,  and  is  called  into  action  by 
instruction  ;  the  great  object  is  therefore  to  ascer- 
tain early  the  nature  of  this  predisposition,  and  to 
awaken  or  repress  it  accordingly ;  or  to  diminish 
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he  intensity  of  its  influence,  by  some  counter- 
vailing principle. 

There  are  two  great  classes  which  may  be  se- 
parately defined,  as  possessing  good  or  bad  dis- 
positions :  among  the  former,  we  may  reckon  the 
mild,  amiable,  kind,  generous,  docile,  affectionate, 
compassionate,  easily  susceptible  of  the  finer 
and  more  delicate  emotions,  readily  wrought  upon 
by  an  appeal  to  their  feelings,  and  without  dif- 
ficulty, biassed  towards  that  which  is  right: 
among  the  latter,  may  be  distinguished  as  more 
frequently  observable,  the  obstinate,  unamiable, 
self-willed,  ungovernable,  proud,  haughty,  re- 
vengeful, and  malicious.  Any  one  of  these  cha- 
racters may  predominate  as  a  quality  of  the 
mental  manifestations,  and  give  its  prevailing  hue 
to  all  the  rest.  From  this  principal  tinge,  as  ex- 
hibited in  action,  the  parent  judges  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  master  passion  of  the  heart,  and  of 
its  effect  upon  the  character,  when  wrought  up 
and  associated,  when  blended  and  amalgamated 
with  every  thought  and  feeling;  and  from  this 
judgment  forms  her  indications  for  the  particular 
plan  of  treatment.  This  predominating  charac- 
ter has  a  tendency  to  prejudice  the  mind,  to  cause 
it  to  see  through  its  own  medium,  and  to  repre- 
sent things  which  are  not  as  though  they  were ; 
and  things  which  are,  under  distorted  or  imagina- 
tive forms;  thus  directly  -leading  to  error  of 
opinion,  and  obliquity  of  conduct. 

In  forming  this  estimate  of  the  prevailing  and 
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influential  motive  and  spring  of  action,  care  must 
be  taken  by  the  parent,  lest  her  attention  be  ri- 
vet ted  by  some  prominent  but  superficial  attri- 
bute, to  the  neglect  of  the  deeper  workings  of 
the  soul ;  those  hidden  influences,  which  are  only 
the  more  powerful  from  their  profundity ;  which 
escape  the  notice  of  every  common  observer; 
but  which  by  and  bye  astonish  by  their  explosion, 
and  then  give  some  colour  to  the  idea  that  the 
character  has  been  changed,  whereas  it  has  only 
been  misunderstood.  It  is  not  a  limited  observation 
which  will  suffice  for  this  purpose,  or  the  parent 
will  be  varying  her  views  with  the  occurrences 
of  every  day ;  it  is  not  for  a  single  symptom  she 
is  called  upon  to  prescribe,  but  for  that  aggregate 
of  phenomena  and  their  general  influence,  which 
constitute  the  indications  of  health  or  disease. 
Perhaps  nothing  can  exert  a  more  injurious  in- 
fluence upon  the  young,  than  that  ever-changing 
system  of  instruction,  which  will  arise  from  this 
partial,  and  hasty,  and  superficial  estimate  of 
character;  for  not  only  will  the  remedy  em- 
ployed, be  generally  ill-suited  to  the  existing 
condition  of  the  mental  system ;  but  also,  very 
frequently,  the  real  source  of  the  apparent  dis- 
position will  be  entirely  overlooked  and  mistaken. 
It  is  then,  the  general  direction  and  bent  of  all 
the  actions  of  the  soul  which  must  be  considered,* 
as  well  as  the  influence  exerted  over  them  by 
temper ;  it  is  the  prevailing  features  which  shadow 
out  the  character^  as  a  thinking,  acting,  sentient 
being ;  it  is  the  corre^f>ondence,  or  the  want  of 
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affinity  hetv^een professed  motives,  and  independent 
actions,  which  are  the  consequence  of  real  motives; 
it  is  the  inquiry  into  the  chief  objects  of  desire, 
the  pursuit  of  which  involves  the  largest  share  of 
interest  and  devotion ;  and  the  nature  and  pros-- 
pective  bearing  of  those  objects ;  it  is  to  ascertain 
what  habits  and  customs  appear  to  be  prevalent 
in  the  little  enclosure  and  retreat  of  infantile  ex- 
istence ;  what  seem  to  be  the  characteristic 
wishes  and  amusements  of  the  mind ;  what  is  the 
particular  mode  of  its  feeble  judging  powers,  in 
things  not  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  its  capa- 
city ;  it  is  to  judge  of  its  method  of  observation, 
and  aptitude  for  reasoning ;  it  is  to  ascertain  how 
the  economy  of  its  little  expenditure  is  guided ; 
and  in  fact,  to  watch  over  every  thing  which  can 
give  an  acquaintance  with  the  actions  of  mind, 
and  their  motives ;  to  accumulate  the  results  of 
these  several  inquiries,  to  estimate  their  relative 
importance,  and  having  given  to  all  their  due 
weight  and  measure,  both  as  separate  principles, 
and  in  their  collective  influence,  to  determine 
what  is  that  prevailing  mould  which  we  term 
disposition,  and  from  which  the  character  will  by 
and  bye  stand  out  in  distinct  and  undeniable  line- 
aments. 

We  shall  elucidate  the  importance  and  the  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  by  illustrating  its  em- 
ployment upon  two  very  different  characters, 
which  may  be  variously  termed  according  to  the 
mood  of  the  inquirer,  the  amiable,  the  yielding, 
the  docile,   the  vacillating,    and  the  unstable; 
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and  the  uuamiable,  the  firm,  the  persevering,  the 
unbending,  and  the  obstinate.  It  may  be  here 
remarked,  en  passant,  that  if  the  same  character 
will  admit  of  such  different  appellations,  according 
to  the  view  taken  by  the  parental  inquirer,  how 
important  it  is  that  she  should  be  divested  of  pre- 
judice ;  and  that  she  should  bring  to  the  investi- 
gation, a  mind  anxious  only  for  the  real  good  of 
her  children,  unwarped  by  feeling,  not  blinded 
by  excessive  affection,  sincerely  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining the  whole  truth,  undaunted  by  difficulty, 
uninfluenced  by  partiality ;  with  a  correct  judg- 
ment, inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just. 

The  yielding  disposition  is  not  uncommon ;  it 
is  attended  with   peculiar  danger,  and   requires 
incessant  care  and  watchfulness.     The  first  im- 
pression   of  this   character  is  pleasing,  and   as 
such,  it  often  obtains  credit  for  more  than  it  de- 
serves, and  procures  for  itself  a  larger  share  of 
esteem  than  it  is  justly  entitled  to.     For  upon  di- 
ligent inquiry,  it  will  be  found,  that  this  gentle 
yielding,  this  tenderness  for  the  opinion  of  others, 
this  docility  of  judgment,  arises  often  from  vacil- 
lation and  unsteadiness  of  principle,  rather  than 
a  freedom  from  prejudice,  opeiiness  to  conviction, 
the  formation  of  deliberate  views,  and  subsequent 
government  of  the  conduct  by  these  determina 
tions.    Feeling  influences  the  judgment  more  than 
principle,  and  the  stimulus  of  occasion   usurps 
the  sway  over  the  cooler  dictates  of  reason.     But 
even  here,  there  is  to  be  observed  a  degree  of  ca- 
price, the  absence  of  constancy  and  uniformity  of 
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result,  which  is  in  truth  rather  to  be  ascribed  to 
a  want  of  energy,  and  positive  feebleness  of  pur- 
pose, than  to  the  influence  of  benevolence  or  good 
nature.  Though  favourable  to  the  reception  of 
truth,  it  is  equally  assailable  by  error,  and  is  rea- 
dily drawn  aside  into  perversity,  folly,  indiscre- 
tion, and  vice.  It  is  easily  persuaded  and  sub- 
jected to  the  dominion  of  prejudice ;  it  wants 
firmness  to  resist  temptation,  and  where  this  is 
presented  to  the  judgment j^r^^  or  to  it  through  the 
medium  of  the  affections,  it  is  more  particularly 
operative  upon  this  state  of  mind;  the  character 
is  deflected  from  the  right  way ;  its  whole  course 
is  marked  with  debility ;  it  stumbles  and  falls. 
Errors  of  opinion ;  a  frequent  change  of  views  ; 
a  fondness  for  doubt  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  un- 
compromising belief  on  the  other ;  scepticism  in 
matters  of  religion,  or  superstition,  credulity,  and 
enthusiasm,  particularly  characterize  opposite 
conditions  of  this  yielding  disposition,  and  make 
its  possessor  an  easy  prey  to  the  designing  and  the 
crafty.  In  matters  of  conduct  too,  this  flexibility 
of  temper  will  often  induce  a  criminal  compliance 
with  the  habits  and  maxims  of  those  around  us, 
rather  than  a  steady  uniform  adherence  to  fixed 
and  immutable  principles.  Much  may  be  accom- 
•  plished  by  the  aid  of  education,  and  by  the  ju- 
dicious employment  of  sound  data,  on  which  to 
ground  rational  and  consistent  thought  and  action ; 
the  disposition  to  yield  is  to  be  discouraged,  and 
a  counter  operation  is  to  be  excited,  by  calling 
into  action  principles  of  a  more  solid  aspect ;  or. 
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in  Other  words,  by  cultivating  that  firmness  which 
we  have  before  mentioned  as  forming  another 
great  characteristic  of  mind. 

This  latter  (firmness)  is  marked  by  steady  per* 
severance  in  pursuit^  by  ardour  and  unvarying 
constancy  of  affection,  and  by  a  degree  of  inflex- 
ibility which  may  be  mistaken  for  obstinacy  and 
mechanical  opposition,  and  which  may  give  an 
unamiable  impression  to  the  character.  But  it  is 
not  so  generally :  and  under  proper  limitations, 
it  is  this  which  will  lead  to  decision  of  purpose. 
Determined  obstinacy  is  more  frequently  the  re- 
sult of  early  mismanagement  than  of  natural  dis- 
position :  it  does  however  frequently  exist  in  the 
latter  form  :  it  is  then  only  to  be  recollected, 
that  it  arises  from  a  good  principle  in  excess,  viz. 
firmness  of  purpose,  perverted  by  that  melan- 
choly tendency  to  evil,  which  so  prominently 
distinguishes  the  children  of  Adam ;  and  which 
is  always  to  be  overcome  by  the  parent,  by  a 
steady  adherence  to  principle  on  her  part,  and  by 
never  suffering  a  single  triumph  of  self-will  on  the 
part  of  her  offspring.  The  mother's  authority 
must  always  be  paramount :  she  must  always  be 
victorious,  and  wo  to  the  little  being  whose  in-  | 
structor  is  not  possessed  of  firmness  sufiicient  to 
accomplish  this  success. 

'While  obstinacy  sometimes  marks  the  mani- 
festations of  mind  in  the  ^rm,  itidifference  more 
rarely,  but  occasionally,  places  a  barrier  in  the 
way  of  successful  education :  there  is  a  want  of 
feeling,    an  impassiveness  of  impression,  which 
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forbids  its  subject  to  be  roused  by  the  high  and 
holy  prospect  of  virtue,  or  by  the  ugliness  and 
deformity  of  vice  ;  it  passes  through  life  unheed- 
ing and  uncared  for  ;  it  is  not  remarkable  for  any 
great,  good,  or  bad  qualities ;  does  not  possess  de- 
termined principles ;  is  little  careful  as  to  what 
shall  actuate  its  conduct ;  and  subjected  as  it  is 
to  the  common  infirmities  of  man,  without  a  de- 
sire to  oppose  them,  it  is  too  commonly  found  on 
the  side  of  all  that  is  hurtful  in  society,  or  erro- 
neous in  opinion.     If  care  be  taken  to  avoid  these 
dangers, — rocks  on  which  many  a  would-be  de- 
cided character  has  made  shipwreck,    the   firm 
disposition  will  deserve  to  be  cherished  and  en- 
couraged.    While  the  former  of  these  is  too  rea- 
dily influenced  by  the  opinion  of  others,  the  un- 
yielding is  perhaps    too    careless  concerning  it. 
The  golden  mean  will  be  the  surest  guide  :  the 
opinions  of  others,  ^s' matters  of  faith,  or  grounds 
for  conduct,  are  not  to  be  received ;  but  the  shades 
of  character  which  these  designate  are  entitled  to 
their  due  weight,  to  throw  light  upon  the  philo- 
sophy of  action  ;  to  be  estimated  in  the  balances 
of  reason  and  religion  ;   to  command  respect  and 
attention,  so  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  truth ; 
to  be  treated  with  candour  and  kindness,  where 
they  are  opposed  to  this  rule  ;   and  to  be  allowed 
their  full  meed   of  concession,    on  every  point 
which  is  not  at  variance  with  principle.    We  may 
not  become  the  slaves  of  opinion  ;   neither  should 
we  expect  or  wish  to  tyrannize  over  it ;  a  defer- 
ence to  its  dicta,  and  obedience  to  the  conviction 
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arising  from  its  coincidence  with  the  unchangeable 
nature  of  truth, — these  are  the  great  yet  defined 
limits  to  its  influence. 

Having  arrived  at  an  acquaintance  with  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  child,  its  direction  and 
amelioration  will  form  the  grand  objects  of  the  pa- 
rent :  very  much  may  be  accomplished  in  educing, 
and  carefully  guarding  the  application  of  that 
which  is  good  ;  and  much  also  in  governing,  sub- 
duing, and  neutralising  the  influence  of  that 
which  is  bad.  It  will  be  always  the  part  of  edu- 
cation, to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  former, 
and  to  repress  the  influence  of  the  latter.  But 
these  objects  involve  a  variety  of  considerations, 
by  an  attention  to  which  alone,  can  they  be  suc- 
cessfully promoted.  As  a  principle  applicable  to 
every  case,  it  may  be  asserted  that  great  delicacy 
of  tact  is  required  in  the  moral  management  of 
these  indications,  and  that  without  it,  success  is 
scarcely  to  be  hoped  for,  or  expected. 

The  disposition,  though  naturally  good,  may 
have  been  soured  by  neglect,  or  it  may  fail  of 
producing  its  legitimate  fruits,  in  consequence  of 
not  being  supported  in  its  feeble  purposes,  or  di- 
rected  to  its  proper  objects,  or  guided  and  in- 
structed in  the  mode  of  its  exercise.  Thus,  for 
instance,  a  good  natural  disposition,  apart  from 
this  presupposed  care,  may  form  a  **  mighty  good 
sort  of  many'  but  nothing  farther  ;  that  is,  a  harm- 
less and  inoffensive,  but  not  a  useful  and  beneficent 
being.  But  is  it  possible,  that  one  who  fails  in 
the  performance  of  duty  can  b*e  harmless  and  in- 

VOL.    II.  c  " 
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offensive  ?  Is  it  possible,  that  negative  goodness, 
the  absence  of  gross  evil,  can  be  placed  in  the 
room  of  that  activity  of  practical  piety,  which 
alone  can  give  value  to  the  character.  Society 
can  never  be  improved  by  such  of  its  members  : 
they  will  act  as  a  dead  weight  upon  its  interests, 
which  will  be  retarded  rather  than  advanced  by 
their  influence  and  example.  It  is  then  not  only 
necessary  to  stifie  evil  tempers,  but  to  educe  and 
cultivate  those  which  are  amiable,  to  guard  them 
from  evil,  and  to  guide  them  to  a  proper  exercise; 
since  if  reduced  to  action  without  judgment,  they 
will  not  be  accompanied  by  the  expected  results; 
and  when  most  relied  upon,  will  occasion  disap- 
pointment, by  rendering  that  inert  and  valueless, 
which  if  judiciously  employed,  would  have  been 
inestimable.  The  proper  circumstances  under 
which  the  principle,  or  class  of  principles,  of 
which  disposition  forms  the  expression,  and  upon 
which  it  ought,  and  can  alone  be  securely 
grounded,  must  be  distinctly  pointed  out :  obsta- 
cles to  its  exercise  must  be  removed  ;  it  must  be 
supported  in  difficulty,  instructed  in  doubt,  and 
strengthened  by  retaining  the  principle,  and  the 
active  disposition  in  intimate,  constant,  and  uni- 
form apposition,  so  as  to  fix  and  concentrate  the 
conduct,  by  giving  it  an  indestructible  basis,  and 
a  worthy  object. 

While  the  good  disposition  is  cultivated,  and 
opportunities  for  its  exercise  and  development 
are  studiously  afforded,  the  heart  must  be  pre- 
pared to  combat  with   circumstances,    which  in 
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their  uncontrouled  influence  would  give  rise  to 
evil  and  opposing  tempers,  and  their  inevitable 
result  when  indulged,  viz.  bad  disposition. 

The  anxious  parent  will  also  seek  to  ameliorate 
what  she  cannot  wholly  subdue,  and  to  supply 
what  is  defective.  A  naturally  violent  disposition, 
unrestrained,  and  'permitted  its  full  agency  over 
the  mind,  will  soon  increase  its  demands ;  it  will 
be  more  and  more  imperious  in  its  dictates ;  it 
will  obtain  complete  possession  of  the  heart,  and 
sway  the  mental  actions  into  obedience  to  its  im- 
pulse, so  that  all  the  manifestations  of  mind,  will 
be  tinged  and  deteriorated  by  it.  This  occurs  in 
aggravated  instances ;  but  in  all  cases,  a  single 
connivance  of  evil  disposition,  leads  to  repeated 
indulgence,  and  this  again  to  habitual  gratifica- 
tion ;  hence  the  vast  importance  of  improving 
that  which  cannot  be  entirely  superseded.  This 
object  is  to  be  effected,  by  shewing  the  child, 
the  mischievous  tendency  of  the  temper  or  dispo- 
sition in  question,  and  the  danger  of  its  supre- 
macy ;  by  teaching  the  necessity  for  its  continual 
repression ;  by  assisting  in  the  regular  perform- 
ance of  this  difficult  and  painful  duty ;  and  by 
drawing  out  into  action,  and  stimulating  into 
prominence,  other  dispositions,  which  when  esta-^ 
blished,  will  in  some  measure  abolish  the  neces- 
sity, for  constantly  struggling  to  oppose  and  to 
remove  that  which  is  banefully  operative. 

The  suppression  of  evil  temper  and  disposition 
must  not  however  be  taught  as  consisting  in  me- 
chanical  opposition  to  their  influence  ;  but  it  must 
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be  inculcated  on  the  principles  of  divine  truth ; 
since  these  are  the  only  motives,  which  by  the 
grace  of  God,  will  be  rendered  permanently  in- 
fluential upon  the  conduct,  or  which  can  be  at  all 
relied  upon  in  the  hour  of  difficulty  and  of  trial. 
^  If  the  temper  be  unsubdued,  the  sacrifices  of 
principle  it  requires,  will  continually  increase  ; 
if  it  be  uniformly  governed,  its  influence  will  be 
more  easily  opposed  and  subdued ;  and  in  both 
cases,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  number,  and 
the  importance  of  the  occasions  on  which  the 
victory  has  been  gained,  or  defeat  has  been  expe- 
rienced. But  the  parents'  work  is  not  yet  done, 
since  there  remains  to  be  supplied  whatever  is 
defective.  Where  there  is  one  dominant  temper, 
it  will  very  generally  happen,  that  that  to  which 
it  stands  opposed  is  imperfect,  or  the  latter  would 
have  regulated  the  former,  and  the  equilibrium 
of  their  mutual  influence  would  have  been  sus- 
tained. Establish  this  natural  counteragent,  and 
render  the  mind  less  susceptible  of  the  morbid 
operation  of  that  to  which  it  stands  in  the  rela- 
tion of  intimate  sympathy,  and  a  great  point  will 
be  gained. 

In  correcting  evil  temper  and  disposition,  and 
in  obviating  the  tendency  of  the  individual  to  be 
acted  upon  by  their  influence,  it  is  of  the  first 
consequence  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its 
nature,  its  changeful  form,  its  variety  of  appear- 
ance, its  modifications  of  power  under  different 
circumstances,  together  with  all  its  associated 
cotmcvions.     The  knowledge  of  a  disease  is  more 
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than  half  its  cure,  and  without  it,  there  can  be 
no  chance  for  the  just  application  of  remedial 
measures.  Parents,  and  even  subordinate  agents, 
should  be  exceedingly  cautious,  that  they  do  not 
so  act  towards  a  child,  as  wantonly  to  irritate  and 
teaze  it,  to  sour  the  temper,  and  occasion  a  lurk- 
ing discontent,  and  fretfulness,  and  peevish  irri- 
tability, which  too  frequently  lead  to  the  solicita- 
tion, and  easy  victory  of  some  powerful  evil 
passion.  Totally  to  eradicate  the  natural,  predis- 
position is  perhaps  impossible;  and  if  possible, 
would  not  be  desirable,  since  it  would  destroy 
the  identity  of  the  character ;  but  the  tendency 
of  this  original  bias,  may  be  regulated  and  con- 
trouled ;  its  influence  may  be  over-ruled  ;  its  ope- 
rations may  be  governed  ;  and  its  agency  may  be 
repressed. 

In  accomplishing  these  great  objects,  the  mo- 
ther will  not  only  estimate  the  intellectual  capa- 
city of  her  child,  encourage  and  develop  its  growth, 
and  support  its  power  when  feeble  :  she  will  not 
only  teach  its  tender  shoots  to  cling  around  her 
for  the  strength  they  do  not  possess  in  them- 
selves ;  defend  them  from  the  injurious  agency  of 
passion ;  correct  their  obliquities ;  repress  their 
too  luxuriant  action,  which  threatens  to  reduce 
the  mind  to  that  irritable  state,  in  which  it  may 
become  incapable  of  receiving  or  retaining  solid 
instruction, — and  when  from  its  want  of  uniform 
reference  to  principle,  it  is  liable  to  act,  and  to 
be  acted  upon  by  feeling  only :  but  she  will  con- 
sider bfer  work  as  only  half  done,  if  while  she 
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gently  leads  the  timid  and  the  weak,  and  encou- 
rages them  to  slowly  augmented  efforts,  and 
fatigues  by  exertion,  and  by  conscious  failure, 
the  strong,  the  lively,  and  the  active,  she  do  not 
also  carry  her  views  beyond  the  purely  intellec- 
tual or  recipient  faculty,  and  perpeive  that  her 
efforts  may  be  efficiently  directed  to  a  higher  ob- 
ject ;  and  that  education  may  be  made  the  means 
of  correcting,  confirming,  or  reforming  the  mould 
of  the  temper  and  disposition.  She  will  anxiously 
trace  the  earliest  dawn  of  action,  as  designative 
of  the  influence  these  possess  ;  and  she  will  seek 
to  foster  what  is  right  in  conduct,  and  bring  it  into 
prominence  ;  to  correct  what  is  likely  to  become 
a  snare ;  to  strengthen  what  is  feeble,  and  call 
into  active  being  that  which  lurks  in  the  retire- 
ment of  the  heart. 

The  child  is  not  merely  an  intellectual  being, 
but  is  possessed  of,  and  influenced  by,  passions 
and  affections,  all  of  which  will  materially 
act  upon  the  character,  as  well  as  detract  from, 
or  minister  to  the  vigour  of  the  mental  manifesta- 
tions. There  is  no  possibility  of  separating  these 
considerations.  In  the  complex  creature  man, 
as  seen  by  a  superficial  observer,  he  appears  a 
mass  of  contradictions  and  inconsistencies;  but 
a  close  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  nature, 
will  shew  that  this  want  of  order  is  only  apparent, 
and  arising  from  our  ignorance  of  the  laws,  which 
though  unseen  and  unknown,  do  certainly  operate 
in  binding  up  these  seeming  circumstances  into  a 
beautiful  and  harmonious  system  of  united  and 
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independent  action,  of  which  we  trace  the  effects, 
although  we  cannot  follow  any  step  of  the  pro- 
cess. So  it  is  with  light  and  heat,  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  the  chemical  agency  of  electricity  and 
galvanism,  the  influence  of  magnetism,  the  efforts 
of  simple  volition,  the  application  of  human  reason 
to  any  given  object :  we  trace  their  history  from 
their  effects;  we  reason  upon  them,  and  learn 
many  of  the  phenomena  which  constitute  invari- 
able rules  of  their  action ;  but  there  are  many 
others  which  we  cannot  fathom,  and  we  remain 
as  ignorant  as  ever  of  their  real  nature.  Yet  we 
reason  upon  what  we  do  know,  and  what  we  can* 
not  explain  of  their  effects,  we  most  naturally 
ascribe  to  that  ignorance,  which  we  allow,  ob- 
scures from  our  notice,  their  primary  laws. 

Without  wasting  our  time  in  any  curious  inquiry 
into  what  constitutes  the  aptitude  for  particular 
disposition,  we  may  further  assert,  that  in  addition 
to  this  predisposition,  these  mental  phenomena 
are  attached  to  natural  constitution  by  early  ac- 
tion, by  education,  by  indulgence,  by  continued 
habit,  and  by  youthful  prejudices,  which  root 
deeply  in  the  mental  soil,  and  acquire  a  vast  ac- 
cession of  strength  by  time,  and  above  all,  by  that 
which  is  miscalled  experience,  but  which  as  ap- 
plied to  prejudice,  is  nothing  less  than  a  succes- 
sion of  errors^  perpetuated  by  the  recurrence  of 
the  original  error,  laden  with  the  accumulated 
weight  of  years  of  mismanagement,  sophisticated 
thought,  perverted  judgment,  and  misgoverned 
passion. 
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Again,  those  mental  manifestations  which  are 
not  naturally  active,  should  be  early  exercised, 
or  by  the  inordinate  growth  of  other  more  com- 
manding features,  the  development  of  the  former 
will  be  impeded,  and  their  strength  impaired  : 
they  will  remain  puny  and  inefficient,  while  their 
power  will  be  quickly  impugned  by  their  more 
hardy  or  overbearing  associates.  But  if  stimu- 
lated into  importance,  they  will,  on  the  contrary, 
form  a  truly  valuable  barrier  against  dispositions, 
which  may  have  been  repressed  by  principle  ;  but 
which  require  the  constant  exercise  of  the  original 
counter-agent,  as  well  as  the  sleepless  supervision 
of  the  parent,  to  hinder  them*  from  again  assert- 
ing their  claims  to  be  heard. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  original  disposition  ;  that  some  children 
are  naturally  gentle,  docile,  easily  led,  and  weak ; 
that  others  are  stubborn,  wilful,  obstinate,  and 
morose ;  while  others  again  are  characterized  by 
the  predominance  of  envy  or  malice,  selfishness 
or  peevishness,  discontent,  or  pride,  or  excessive 
volatility ;  we  have  already  seen  how  these  dif- 
ferent states  may  be  influenced  by  religious  in- 
struction :  but  it  becomes  a  question  how  the 
mind  may  be  strengthened  and  guarded  against 
their  influence,  so  as  to  be  less  liable  to  be  sur- 
prised by  their  sinister  agency,  upon  its  unpre- 
pared and  defenceless  manifestations.  We  have 
moreover  seen,  that  the  former  character  is  too 
plastic,  too  easily  moulded  by  circumstances,  too 
capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  impressions  which 
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it  ought  to  resist ;  that  its  native  mildness  will  be 
a  snare ;  that  it  will  be  decided  only,  while  all 
things  are  smooth  around  it ;  and  that  it  will  yield 
before  the  rude  blgist  of  opposition,  the  sigh  of 
the  wintry  storm  of  adversity,  the  turbulence  of 
conflicting  passion,  or  worse  than  all,  the  sun- 
shine of  this  world's  approbation.  The  indication 
here  is  obvious,  viz.  to  enforce  the  entire  depend- 
ence of  action  upon  principle,  of  principle  upon 
the  word  of  God ;  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
a  constant  reference  to  both,  in  order  to  render 
conduct  either  free  from  danger,  or  from  imper- 
fection. A  moment's  reflection  must  convince, 
how  diflicult  it  is,  to  make  the  mild  and  open, 
ingenuous  character,  really  conscious  that  others 
will  be  actuated  by  designing  errors,  or  evil  in 
any  of  its  hydra  forms  :  nature  has  formed  it  un- 
suspecting^ and  it  is  easily  betrayed.  The  parent 
will  often  find  a  secure  (though  an  indirect)  re- 
medy in  intellectual,  rather  than  in  moral  instruc- 
tion ;  for  if  the  tone  of  the  mind  can  be  raised  in 
this  way  to  a  certain  extent,  and  attention  can  be 
fixed ;  if  it  can  be  taught  to  deduce  eflfects  from  their 
causes ;  if  it  can  be  induced  to  reason  out  conse- 
quences from  the  collection  and  mutual  relation 
of  a  certain  number  of  acknowledged  principles, 
and  to  receive  that  only  as  established  which  it 
is  capable  of  appreciating,  though  it  cannot  de- 
monstrate, it  will  assume  the  mould  of  reason^ 
and  will  carry  its  impression  into  active  life,  an 
impression  which  will    prove  a  most  important 
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defence,  and  which  will  induce  the  individual  to 
ask,  before  he  acts,  before  even  he  admits  of  the 
validity  of  a  conclusion,  is  it  consistent  with  rea- 
son ?  Conviction  arising  out  of  deliberate  judg- 
ment is  the  object  sought  after ;  and  in  morals  is 
analogous,  and  of  equal  force  with  the  demonstra- 
tions  of  mathematicians. 

This  observation  perhaps  requires  some  further 
explanation ;  or  it  may  be  thought  that  too  great 
power  has  been  allowed  to  reason,  too  little  to 
the  moral  tact  of  conscience.     But  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  by   the  proposition,  it  is   sup- 
posed that  reason  is  exerted  upon  the  dictates  of 
revelation ;  and  that  conscience  results  from  an 
interior  judgment  formed  upon  the  same  basis. 
No  fears  need   be  entertained  from  teaching  a 
child  to  reason,  where  this  is  subordinated  to  reve- 
lation, and  where  the  difference  is  rightly  under- 
stood,  between   those  things  which  are   beyond 
reason,  and  those  which  are  opposed  to  it.     Of  the 
former  class,  there  are  many  facts,  and  maxims, 
and  opinions  which  are  adopted  without  hesita- 
tion, because  they  are  recorded  by  the  pen  of  in- 
spiration, which  as  infinitely  superior  to  reason,  are 
not  fit  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  this  principle, 
and  which  then  stand  in  the  place   of  reason, 
only  with  the  additional  authority  of  conscience, 
and  the  weight  of  omniscience  :  but  of  the  latter, 
or  those  which  are  contrary  to  reason^  man  does 
not  adopt  them,  or  bow  to  their  influence,  because 
they  are  opposed  to  his  own  judgment  and  con- 
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victioD,  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  to  the 
authority  of  revelation.  The  fear  then  of  placing 
reason  in  the  room  of  obedience  to  the  Mrill  of 
God  is  quite  chimerical ;  since  it  is  a  talent, 
which  if  duly  exercised  can  only  add  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  secure  the  performance  of 
what  he  enjoins.  Here  it  is  therefore,  that  the 
study  of  Euclid  will  be  eminently  beneficial ;  at- 
tention to  his  demonstrations  will  not  render  the 
mind  less  impressible  by  truth,  but  will  preserve 
it  from  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  error,  will  en- 
able it  to  detect  inconsequential  reasoning,  and 
will  fortify  it  against  the  dogmas  of  designing  pro- 
fligacy. This  study  will  however,  only  form  one 
great  feature  of  a  system  which  will  be  pursued 
from  the  earliest  indication  of  mental  power,  and 
which  by  accustoming  the  mind  to  reason^  will 
diminish  its  tendency  to  be  acted  upon  hy  feeling. 
In  the  completion  of  this  system,  the  demonstra- 
tion of  fixed  science  must  not  be  very  early  re- 
sorted to ;  for  it  may  then  be  capable  of  impair- 
ing the  mental  vigour,  by  creating  too  large  a  de- 
mand upon  its  exertions,  and  thereby  depressing 
and  enfeebling  the  power  which  is  necessary  to 
sustain  them.  The  criterion  for  the  utility  of 
this  study,  is  not  to  employ  it  as  a  remedy,  until 
the  demonstrations  of  reason  can  be  relished. 

The  hand  of  the  instructress,  may  in  like  man- 
ner counteract,  or  encourage  any  other  form  of 
natural  disposition,  by  some  of  the  means  which 
nature  and  art,  reason  and  religion,  science  and 
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revelation,  have  placed  within  her  power,  but 
which  we  cannot  now  particularize  ;  the  above  is 
merely  the  exemplification  of  a  principle^  which 
must  be  left  for  its  application  to  the  immediate 
judgment  of  the  parent.  We  shall,  therefore, 
now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  more  frequent 
characteristics  of  childhood,  as  pride  and  self- 
conceit — disobedience  to  parents — the  love  of 
pleasure,  and  carelessness  of  religion. 
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CHAP.  X. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED ON  PRIDE  AND  SELF- 
CONCEIT. 

These  principles  are  thrown  together  for  united 
consideration,  because  of  their  mutual  affinity, 
and  from  their  interchange  of  motive :  since  the 
former  commonly  arises  from  the  opinion  we  may 
have  formed  of  the  great  and  good  qualities  we 
possess,  or  think  we  possess ;  since  it  enlarges  the 
diameter  of  our  self-importance  ;  since  it  borrows 
not  support  from  the  opinion  of  others ;  and 
since  it  places  the  circle  of  individual  enjoyment 
in  self  alone !  Hence  the  common  observation, 
that  such  an  one  is  "  bloated  out  with  pride  T  the 
views  of  his  own  estimation  are  extended  beyond 
their  just  measure  ;  and  although  when  amalga- 
mated with  the  complex  character  of  man,  it 
may  not  be  always  easy  to  unravel  the  per- 
plexities and  interlacings  of  thought  and  action  , 
yet  it  may  not  perhaps  be  unfair  to  state,  the 
gradations  of  this  principle,  as  consisting  in  igno- 
ranee,  leading  to  an  erroneous  judgment  of  self, 
a  conceited  view  of  our  own  good  qualities,  and 
the  fully  formed  state  of  the  mind,  which  we  de- 
nominate pride. 
Thus  originating  in  evil,  much  good  cannot  be 
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expected  to  result  from  its  influence  ;  but  it  will 
be  shewn  hereafter,  that  this  pride,  so  natural  to 
the  human  heart,  may  be  rendered  available  for 
some  good  purpose;  and  it  is  highly  desirable,  if 
the  last  traces  of  a  principle  of  wrong  which  can- 
not be  wholly  eradicated,  'may  be  converted  into 
the  agent  of  some  useful  consequence. 

Pride  influences  the  children  of  men,  almost 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  it  is  one  of  the 
first  developed  dispositions  ;  it  cleaves  to  the 
individual  through  all  the  mortifications  of  colli- 
sion with  an  envious  and  detracting  world,  and 
is  perhaps  scarcely  ever  completely  subdued,  till 
mortality  shall  have  been  swallowed  up  of  life  ; 
till  we  shall  have  been  transformed  into  the 
image  of  Him  who  was  meek  and  lowly — who 
was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  who  was  op- 
pressed and  afflicted,  yet  opened  not  his  mouth  ; 
who  was  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  who 
made  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  humbled 
himself  to  the  death  of  the  cross  for  our  trans- 
gressions— ^who  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not 
again,  and  who  with  all  the  consciousness  of  his 
divine  mission,  and  of  his  infinite  power,  wisdom, 
and  knowledge,  yet  gave  an  undeviating  example 
of  that  humbleness  of  thought,  and  feeling,  and 
conduct,  in  which  consists  the  true  greatness 
of  Christianity,  and  the  influence  of  which  raises 
its  possessor  more  and  more  nearly  to  an  assimi- 
lation with  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  in 
heaven.  Pride  is  so  incorporated  with  the  men- 
tal manifestations,  as  to  form  an  active,  constant 
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principle ;  and  its  natural  and  uncontrouled  ten- 
dency, as  being  directly  opposed  to  the  character 
of  Christ,  must  be  towards  evil.  Its  effects  are 
not  so  visible  in  after  life,  either  from  a  lesson  of 
humility  having  been  obtained  by  the  deeply- felt 
mortifications  of  experience  ;  or  perhaps  more 
frequently  in  consequence  of  wearing  an  artificial 
web  of  manner,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  dis- 
guise it  more  artfully  from  the  notice  of  others, 
and  thus  avoid  the  aggravation  of  our  mortifica- 
tion, which  arises  from  the  triumphant  sneer  of  a 
more  successful  competitor. 

Thus  then  the  influence  of  pride  is  extensive 
and  baneful,  since  it  is  hostile  to  the  reception 
of  the  humbling  truths  of  Christianity,  which 
teach  its  disciples  to  be  patient  towards  all  men, 
meek,  lowly,  distrustful  of  self,  and  to  esteem 
others  better  than  themselves.  It  produces  and 
fosters  a  self-righteous  principle;  and  prevents 
the  heart  from  acknowledging  its  own  sinfulness 
and  need  of  a  Saviour,  because  it  cannot  enter- 
tain a  deep  feeling  of  its  unworthiness ;  while  it 
is  induced  to  rely  on  the  eflScacy  of  its  exertions, 
and  is  blinded  to  the  fearful  evil  and  awful  danger 
of  sin,  thus  retaining  the  mind  under  cover  of 
the  night  of  ignorance,  and  in  the  gloomy  secu- 
rity of  arrested  progress.  Yet  with  all  this  tor- 
pifying  influence,  such  is  its  extensive  power, 
that  under  different  circumstances  pride  becomes 
a  restless  principle,  continually  producing  un- 
easiness :  we  cannot  pass  through  life  without  its 
being  perpetually   wounded,  and  this  wound  is 
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deeply  felt,  diflScultly  borne,  and  not  easily 
healed.  It  is  also  frequently  the  parent  of  pre- 
judice, and  as  such  leads  to  unjust  and  injurious 
views  of  men  and  things,  and  occasions  personal, 
domestic  and  social  unhappiness :  so  that  in  its 
common  acceptation  it  is  evil  in  itself;  opposed 
to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  character  of  Christ ; 
it  conducts  to  error  ;  militates  against  our  happi- 
ness, and  impedes  our  usefulness,  and  therefore 
the  parent  has  the  most  powerful  motives  to  sub- 
due a  principle,  which  can  only  be  effectually 
extinguished  or  superseded  by  the  power  of  divine 
grace,  producing  holiness  of  heart  and  life ;  yet 
which,  as  an  active  and  influential  motive,  may 
be  in  a  great  degree  kept  under  by  habit  and 
attentive  correction. 

This  natural  product  of  the  heart  of  fallen  man 
— nay  more,  this  principle  which  produced  that 
very  fall,  and  which  is  so  directly  at  variance 
with  the  christian  religion,  that  it  is  even  now  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  its  reception,  will  require 
continued  watchfulness.  Humility  is  the  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  the  disciples  of  Him  who 
impressed  the  necessity  for  the  entire  influence 
of  this  disposition  on  his  followers :  and  it  has 
attached  to  its  exercise  the  highest  promise  of 
good,  for  "  their's  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  this  is  the  very  first  of 
the  beatitudes,  as  if  of  primary  importance  ;  as  if 
it  formed  a  basis  for  the  christian  character,  and 
as  if  its  impression  should  be  invariably  and 
deeply  marked  on  every  other  mental  manifesta- 
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tion.     Not  only  is  the  principle  of  pride  hostile 
to  the  reception  of  the   humbling  doctrines   of 
Christianity;  but  their  profession  and  belief  does 
sometimes  give  occasion  to  the  development  of 
spiritual  pride^  and  its  consequence  the  security 
and  inaction  of  palsied  exertion,  arising  from  a 
review  of  religious  attainment ;  so  greedily  does 
this  principle  convert  even  that  which   is  good 
into   that  which  must  of  necessity  become  the 
minister  of  ill.     How  all -important,  then,  is  the 
inculcation  of  the  counter  principle  of  dependence 
on  the  author  of  all  our  blessings ;  a  principle  of 
humility,  which   the  teaching   and   example   of 
Christ  have  shewli  to  be  one  of  universal  opera- 
tion ;  which  should  increase  from  every  fresh  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  and  which  should  be  most 
carefully    engrafted   on   every  newly   developed 
thmight  and  feeling.     So  completely  is  this  the 
appropriate  grace  of  Christianity,  that  it  cannot 
exist,  as  a  dominant  principle,  in  a  heart  that  has 
not  been  softened  by  religion,  and  then  it  will 
grow  and  increase  with  the  augmented  influence 
of  the  latter ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  christian 
likeness  is  more  completely  transfused  into  the 
soul,  so  will  humility  be  more  uniformly  opera* 
tive,  and  communicate  its  prevailing  tinge  to  the 
conduct;    since   apparent  piety,   which   can   be 
founded  on  any  other  principle  than  the  morality 
of  the  gospel,  must  inevitably  proceed  from  false 
views,  be  resolvable  into  pride  and  self-love,  and 
be  inimical  to  the  christian  character.     Having 
then  established  this  principle  for  the  guidance 
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of  parental  conduct,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  trace 
the  operation  of  pride  upon  several  varieties  of 
disposition,  produced  from  this  one  great  source 
of  evil. 

1.  Pride  is  manifested  in  very  early  infancy, 
and  perhaps  first  with  regard  to  dress!  And 
does  not  the  sound  of  this  term  drop  upon  the  ear 
of  parents  with  recollections  of  remorse  ?  Does 
it  not  awaken  the  monitions  of  conscience,  and 
excite  the  slumbering  inquiry — may  not  this 
beneficial  principle  have  been  developed  and  fos- 
tered by  their  ignorance,  or  carelessness,  or  the 
want  of  due  consideration  ?  It  is  not  necessary 
to  ask,  neither  if  it  were,  would  it  be  easily  deter- 
mined, whether  the  principle  of  pride  being  found 
in  the  bosom  of  infancy,  it  would  not,  under  all 
circumstances,  have  been  forced  into  action  :  but 
certain  it  is,  that  children  are  taught  to  admire 
dress;  and  they  soon  become  proud  of  that  to 
which  they  have  been  instructed  to  affix  con- 
siderable value,  especially  if  it  may  have  been 
carefully  instilled  into  their  minds  that  one 
article  of  dress  is  superior  to  another,  or  superior 
to  that  which  is  worn  by  others.  A  pitiful  source 
of  pride  truly !  as  if  man  should  convert  the 
necessities  of  his  own  feebleness,  that  in  which  he 
is  so  much  less  defended  by  nature  than  the  beasts 
around  him,  into  the  cause  of  arousing  a  spirit 
which  assimilates  him  with  the  subjects  of  the 
evil  one.  Where  parents  themselves  may  be 
guiltless  of  encouraging  this  fault,  they  will  often 
suflTer  the  principle  to  be  developed  in  the  nur- 
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sery ;  and  servants  too  frequently  teach  children 
to  attach  an  undefined  value  to  certain  articles, 
because  they  are  new,  or  very  pretty,  or  more  costly 
than  others ;  thus  encouraging  a  fondness  for  no- 
velty, and  forming  a  false  estimate  of  real  worth, 
by  attaching  to  it  some  external  qualities,  rather 
than  its  useful  intrinsic  properties.     There  can 
be  no  objection  to  children  being  neatly,  simply, 
elegantly  dressed;    nay,  w^hen  this  is  commonly 
the  case,  it  occurs  so  completely  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  of  secondary  consequence,  that  it  does 
not  inculcate  any  supposed  pre-eminence.     But       ' 
where  a  contrary  course  has  been  pursued ;  where 
the  attention  has  been  fixed  on  any  little  piece       ; 
of  finery,  (and  let  parents  beware  how  they  suffer      } 
their  own  vanity  to  induce  them  to  decorate  the 
persons  of  their  offspring,)  the   consequence   of       < 
this  indiscretion  will  be  the  development  of  pride, 
and  its  progress  towards  envy,  a  taste  for  dress, 
a  spirit  of  rivalry,  a  fondness  for  display,  the  love 
of  dissipated  society  in  order  to  afford  opportu- 
nities for  this  foible,  excessive  attention  to  the 
person,  anxiety  to  render  it  acceptable  to  others, 
and  to  attract  their  notice ;  and  whither  now  is  not 
this  principle  hastening  us  ?  where  can  we  feel 
assured  that  its  progress  may  be  arrested  ?  and 
that  it  will  not  terminate  in  the  loss  of  all  that  is 
held  most  dear,  in  the  whirlpool  of  vice,  and  the 
tear  of  penitence,  if  not  in  the  anguish  of  re- 
morse, and  the  cruel  recollections  of  the  finally 
impenitent,  the  gloomy  despair  of  those  who  are 
left  without  hope  ? 

D  2 
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On  the  contrary,  where  this  exciting  cause  of 
the  evil  principle  pride  has  been  avoided,  the 
mind  is  less  in  danger  of  submitting  to  its  influ- 
ence ;  while  the  temptation  to  dress  is  subordi- 
nated to  juster  views  and  motives,  viz. — that 
clothing  is  intended  for  the  purposes  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  warmth,  and  protection  from  the  influ- 
ence of  weather;  not  as  an  ornament  to  the 
person,  or  as  affording  a  ^rot/;?^  of  distinction  and 
pre-eminence.  In  order  fully  to  accomplish  these 
views,  it  is  only  necessary  that  in  the  article  of 
dress,  simplicity  and  neatness,  the  avoidance  of 
singularity,  the  considerations  of  warmth,  conve- 
nience, and  propriety,  should  be  consulted ;  and 
that  the  system  of  apparel  should  be  the  same  on 
every  day.  It  may  be  well  for  parents  to  con- 
sider, whether  this  principle  be  not  infringed  by 
making  any  marked  difference  in  the  dress  on 
Sunday.  It  is  a  poor  distinction  for  that  sacred 
day,  to  make  it  consist  in  the  display  of  gay 
clothing,  rather  than  in  the  confessions  of  hu- 
mility ;  in  the  idolatry  of  self,  rather  than  in  the 
worship  of  the  Most  High ;  and  with  the  quick 
sensibility  and  uninformed  judgment  of  infancy,  a 
much  more  powerfiil  impression  will  be  made  by 
a  splendid  colour,  or  a  choiceness  and  fastidious- 
ness of  attire,  than  by  all  the  precepts  of  divine 
truth,  or  by  an  attendance  on  a  place  of  worship, 
or  even  by  the  loud  strains  of  the  organ. 

To  err  on  the  subject  of  dress,  however,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  decorate  the  child  with  a  profu- 
sion of  ornament  on  particular  occasions  :  a  pre- 
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cisely  similar  effect  may  be  produced  by  the  want 
o( general cleaniinessinitA  exterior,  and  by  observing 
only  under  especial  circumstances,  and  extraor- 
dinary days,  that  neatness  which  should  be  the  uni- 
versal  and  unbroken  rule.  Again,  the  object  in 
view  is  to  be  effected,  not  by  dressing  children 
vulgarly,  for  this  would  be  to  make  them  careless 
of  sustaining  their  situation  in  society,  or  proud 
of  their  affected  singularity;  but  the  varying 
mode  should  be  adopted  according  to  their  station, 
and  should  be  characterized  by  cleanliness,  sim- 
plicity, and  a  regard  to  propriety,  which  will  not 
excite  remark.  And  not  to  be  too  rigid,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  ornament  of  a  simple  kind, 
provided  children  are  taught  to  esteem  it  as 
triflings  and  not  to  consider  it  as  valuable,  or  as 
an  object  upon  which  to  place  their  little  hearts, 
to  admire,  and  be  proud  of;  since  this  principle, 
once  developed,  will  tyrannize  over  the  will,  and 
enslave  its  power.  The  evil  then,  does  not  con- 
sist so  much  in  the  thing  itself,  as  in  the  circum- 
stances with  which  it  stands  connected ;  not  in 
the  simple  wearing  of  an  unmeaning  bauble,  but  in 
its  exhibition,  and  in  the  inordinate  value  with 
which  it  is  invested. 

2.  Another  form  in  which  we  trace  the  influence 
of  pride,  is  in  the  esteem  of  personal  beauty.  Strange 
indeed  is  it,  that  parents  should  be  so  little  alive 
to  the  importance  of  early  association ;  so  little 
sensible  to  the  noxious  influence  of  apparently 
trifling  causes,  that  they  heedlessly  encourage 
that,  which  in  a  moment  of  cool  thought,  they 
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must  be  most  anxious  to  repress,  or  rather  to 
stifle  ere  it  can  be  said  to  possess  existence.  Per- 
sonal beauty  is  a  dangerous  possession ;  it  need 
never  be  coveted  or  desired  ;  it  will  rather  be  de- 
precated by  the  prudent,  and  at  all  events  should 
be  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  child  :  its  un- 
conscious innocence  should  not  be  marred  by  the 
communication  of  intelligence  which  can  only 
produce  an  injurious  efiect.  Unfortunately  this 
disposition  Originates  too  frequently  with  servants; 
The  child  is  taught  to  think  itself  handsome  ;  the 
preservation  of  this  personal  beauty  is  employed 
as  a  motive  to  good  temper ;  it  is  instructed  not 
to  spoil  its  pretty  face  by  crying  or  ill  humour,  as 
if  it  were  of  more  consequence  to  preserve  the 
form  of  the  countenance,  than  to  obey  the  com- 
mand of  God.  Thus  first  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  it  possesses  personal  beauty,  a  fact 
which  it  never  should  know  as  a  child,  it  is  next 
taught  to  estimate  this  possession  as  valuable,  and 
to  throw  the  scorn  of  its  pity  upon  those  who  are 
less  abundantly  favoured  by  nature ;  and  then  are 
developed  the  love  and  enjoyment  oi flattery,  fos- 
tered and  nourished  with  all  its  consecutive  temp- 
tations, and  supported  by  all  the  frailties  and 
imperfections  of  our  nature;  since  that  which  is 
painful  in  the  retrospect,  is  most  gladly  con- 
signed to  oblivion  by  the  soothing  accents  of  some 
deceitful  tongue.  By  degrees,  as  the  under- 
standing expands,  the  child  soon  attaches  joer^oii^/ 
influence  to  personal  charms,  and  expects  that  all 
will  yield  to  its  pre-eminent  importance  ;  it  be- 
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lieves  in  the  omnipotence  of  beauty,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  undervalues  other  objects  of  pur- 
suit; and  forgetful  that  at  his  very  best,  man 
Cometh  forth  as  a  flower,  and  is  soon  cut  down ; 
that  the  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  and 
the  grace  of  the  fashion  of  it  passeth  away,  it  still 
rests  on  this  empty  gift;  and  pride,  ignorance, 
and  conceit,  are  interwoven  to  form  the  character 
of  silly  prettiness,  and  beautiful  insignificance. 
To  counteract  this  tendency,  a  better  principle 
must  be  instilled  ;  the  young  must  be  taught  that 
the  beauty  of  virtue,  not  personal  form;  to  be 
good  and  to  do  good,  constitute  the  worth  of 
character :  personal  beauty  is  evanescent,  and  at 
most  lasts  but  for  a  few  days,  while  disease  may 
destroy  it  at  a  much  earlier  hour :  it  is  deeply  in- 
teresting only  to  the  wicked  or  the  foolish,  to 
those  whom  it  is  disgraceful  to  attract,  or  by 
whom  it  is  contemptible  to  be  noticed  !  and  when 
beauty  has  fled,  where  are  they  who  have  rested 
in  its  continuance,  who  have  placed  their  hopes 
on  this  crown  of  pride,  and  are  now  left  to  endure 
the  cruel  pang  of  neglect,  and  to  feel  the  wretch- 
edness and  misery  of  life,  if  there  be  not  an  in- 
trinsic value  attached  to  the  character,  by  the 
great  objects  of  every  day*s  action ;  by  the  infi- 
nite interest  of  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  present 
conduct^  its  anticipations  of  futurity.  These 
arguments  must  be  constantly  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  children,  and  must  be  practically  en- 
forced ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  cautious 
parent,  well  knowing  the  proneness  of  the  heart 
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to  be  led  astray  by  this  passion,  will  keep  the 
possession  out  of  sight,  and  will  guard  against  ex- 
citing an  idea,  which  when  entertained  and  cul- 
tivated, is  too  frequently  fatal  to  the  worth,  the 
purity,  and  prosperity  of  its  possessor.  The  more 
dangerous  the  gift,  the  greater  will  be  the  cau- 
tion required  to  neutralize  its  influence,  and  to 
preserve  its  subject  from  the  snares  with  which 
it  is  so  closely  environed. 

3.  The  pride  of  intellect  and  acquisition,  will 
claim  the  parent's  attention  ;  and  as  it  is  a  principle 
very  extensively  operative,  as  well  with  the  child  of 
genius  as  with  the  dull,  the  occasions  for  its  ex- 
ercise will  be  so  frequent,  as  to  demand  the 
greatest  vigilance.  It  is  the  mother's  delight^  as 
well  as  her  duty,  to  cultivate  the  mind  of  her  off- 
spring ;  but  in  so  doing,  she  must  be  careful  that 
she  do  not  make  intellectual  pursuits,  the  great 
good,  the  first  aim  and  end  of  existence.  Such  is 
the  tendency  of  the  human  heart,  that  no  sooner 
does  the  understanding  obtain  a  little  knowledge, 
than  it  fancies  itself  wise ;  and  if  this  error  be  suf- 
fered to  grow,  and  to  maintain  its  influence,  it 
will  soon  absorb  the  mental  powers,  and  oppress 
them  with  the  withering  mildew  of  perverted 
talent.  The  immediate  remedy  for  this  state,  is  the 
acquisition  of  more  knowledge  ;  for  thus  it  is  that 
the  child  may  possibly  acquaint  itself  with  its  own 
ignorance,  and  learn  first  of  all,  the  principle 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  true  science,  and  the  oft- 
spring  of  that  modesty  and  diffidence,  with  which 
it  should  ever  be  accompanied  ;   viz.  that  the  hu- 
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man    mind  is,    and  ever  must   remain,   grossly 
ignorant  of  many  things  which  it  might  acquire, 
and  ought  to  know ;  and  that  even  if  it  possessed 
all  accessible  information,  there  is  yet  a  bound-* 
less  field  of  inquiry  on  which  it  never  has  entered, 
and  cannot  hope  to  explore.     But  the  infusion  of 
this  extensive  knowledge  does  not  invariably  cre- 
ate the  distrust  which  can  alone  render  safe  its 
possession;    for  there  are  minds  so  constituted, 
that  they  cannot,  or  will  not  feel  the  poverty  of 
their  highest  attainment,  and  will  perversely  com- 
pare their  step  in  advance,  not  with  what  it  might 
have  been,  if  their  talents  had  been  improved  to 
the  utmost,  or  with  the  immensity  of  the  field  of 
investigation  ;   but  with  others  whose  powers  of 
industry  have  been  less  than  theirs :  and  conclude 
by  drawing  from  the  comparison  a  flattering  esti- 
mate of  their  own  possession.     Or  there  are  indi- 
viduals, the  development  of  whose  judgment  has 
not  kept  pace  with  their  literary  hoarding,  and 
who  become,  by  a  similar  process,  conceited  and 
pedantic,  while  both  characters  transfer  the  wor- 
ship of  their  hearts  to  the  idol  intellect,  and  yield 
their  whole  soul  to  its  enthralling  influence.    The     ^ 
pride  of  learning  is  the  most  obstinate,  self-willed, 
and  uncontroulable,  as  well  as  the  most  difficult 
of  cure.      This  difficulty  consists  in  the  constant     | 
attempt  to  discourage  pride,  at  the  same  time  that  a     j 
thirst /or  knowledge  is  fostered;  that  true  knowledge    { 
which  is  valuable  in  itself,  and  which  also  forms    | 
a  powerful  means  of  subduing  pride.     The  sub- 
jugation of  this  principle  is  however  to  be  at- 
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tempted  by  shewing  the  child  how  much  it  is 
ignorant  of,  that  others  are  acquainted  with  ;  by 
detailing  how  comparatively  small  a  quantity  of 
knowledge  is  or  can  be  acquired  even  by  those 
more  highly  gifted  individuals,  the  bounds  of 
whose  ignorance  are  so  much  more  circumscribed 
than  its  own  ;  by  proving  the  littleness  of  the 
human  intellect  from  its  incapacity  to  comprehend 
even  natural  events,  the  common  phenomena  of 
every  day  and  every  hour ;  and  the  positive  fee- 
bleness of  its  highest  aspirations,  in  consequence 
of  finding  every  where  a  barrier  placed  to  its 
researches.  It  is  to  be  attempted  farther  by 
shewing,  that  this  incapacity  is  the  consequence 
of  sin,  and  of  that  perverting  change  which  has 
passed  upon  all  men  since  the  fall,  by  which  man 
has  lost  the  image  of  his  high  original,  and  the 
powers  of  his  mind  have  been  stunted  and  mis- 
applied by  their  alliance  with  gross,  feeble,  ex- 
piring materiality.  It  is  again  to  be  attempted, 
by  shewing  the  superiority  of  christian  knowledge 
to  that  which  is  merely  intellectual,  the  infinite 
value  of  the  humility  of  the  gospel,  and  the  real 
worthlessness  of  the  pride  of  learning, — a  posses- 
sion which  the  slightest  cold  will  deprive  of  its 
power  to  please,  which  the  fever  of  a  day  may 
obscure  perhaps  for  months,  and  which  a  more 
powerful  bodily  impression  may  eclipse  for  ever  : 
for  it  should  always  be  kept  in  view,  that  genius  and 
insanity  are  most  nearly  allied,  and  that  there  is 
but  a  step,  a  single  step  between  the  highest  ex- 
citation  of  intellectual  health,  and  the  Jirst  irrita- 
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tion  of  disease — a  disease  too,  before  which  the 
accumulations  of  studious  years,  of  midnight 
studies,  of  late  and  feverish  rest,  will  all  crumble 
into  the  disjointed  hallucinations  of  the  maniac ! 
A  similar  result  is  moreover  to  be  attempted,  by 
shewing  that  the  power  of  obtaining  knowledge 
of  every  kind,  is  the  gift  of  God;  he  confers  the 
talent,  and  man  is  bound  to  use  it  to  his  glory  ; 
and  surely  there  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of  in  a 
boon,  however  splendid,  which  we  receive  as 
needy  suppliants  and  dependants !  And  lastly, 
this  is  to  be  attempted  by  inculcating  the  supe- 
riority of  religious  knowledge,  and  by  proving 
that  every  pursuit  should  be  subordinated,  to  this 
first  and  most  sublime  object  of  interest ;  so  that 
a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  human  knowledge, 
circumscribed,  poor,  and  perishing  as  it  is,  may 
be  formed,  and  may  preclude  the  indulgence  of  a 
principle  of  pride,  where  in  fact  there  is  no  plau- 
sible room  for  its  exercise ! 

How  careful  then  should  parents  be  that  they 
do  not  encourage  this  principle  in  their  children, 
by  exhibiting  their  attainments,  and  by  teaching 
them  to  think  too  highly  of  their  powers  and  pro- 
gress. Pride,  when  uncontrouled,  is  active  and 
imperious  in  its  agency ;  it  grows  with  our  growth ; 
it  is  fostered  by  every  day's  acquisition  ;  it  is 
nourished  by  the  breath  of  praise ;  its  influence 
is  extended  by  the  incense  of  adulation  from  infe- 
riors and  dependants  ;  it  is  supported  by  the  indo- 
lence or  the  ignorance  of  less  highly-gifted  indivi- 
duals ;  it  is  strengthened  by  the  recollections  of 
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the  former  want  of  knowledge ;  it  is  stimulated 
by  the  hope  and  anticipation  of  fresh  acquisition ; 
and  it  requires  every  day  a  larger  sacrifice  of 
principle  for  its  support !  But  pride  goeth  before 
a  fall,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  destruction  ; 
while  humility  and  sincerity  will  triumph  over 
every  opposition.  The  means  of  checking  this 
disposition  must  be  greatly  varied,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  which  may  have 
called  it  into  action ;  but  in  every  case,  one  promi- 
nent feature  of  instruction  will  always  be,  to  in- 
form the  heart,  and  to  teach  the  child  a  know- 
ledge of  its  sinfulness  and  deceitfulness  ;  and  that 
this  is  the  offspring  of  a  depraved  will,  alienated 
from  the  living  God,  and  which  can  only  be  re- 
stored by  an  interest  in  Christ,  who  is  made  unto 
us  wisdom^  and  righteousness ,  and  sanctification,  and 
redemption. 

But  we  have  often  heard  of  a  just  and  proper 
pride;  a  respect  for  ourselves;  an  equitable  esti- 
mate of  character ;  a  stimulus  to  good  action,  and 
great  and  noble  daring;  a  principle  of  fortitude; 
a  sentiment  of  honour ;  a  seeking  after  the  high- 
est degree  of  attainable  perfection ;  a  preserva- 
tion from  low  and  grovelling  vice ;  the  support  of 
consistent  good ;  a  motive  to  dignity  and  purity 
of  conduct  and  inclination ;  the  emulation  of  all 
that  is  valuable ;  the  fear  of  all  that  is  evil,  and 
of  other  good  qualities,  as  referred  for  their  origin 
to  a  principle  of  pride.  It  surely  cannot  be  that 
the  disposition  we  have  been  contemplating  can 
be  ever  in  itself  good;  and  it  surely  cannot  be  that 
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the  accumulated  observation  of  ages  can  be  en- 
tirely faUe !  What  then  is  the  principle  to  which 
these  manifestations  ought  to  be  referred  ?  what 
is  the  nature  of  that  principle  which  sin  has  con* 
stituied  pride,  but  which,  anterior  to  its  polluting 
influence,  existed  as  a  principle  of  good,  implanted 
by  the  omniscient  power  of  Him  who  created  man 
in  his  own  image,  and  who  pronounced  upon  him 
that  he  was  very  good  ? 

That  we  may  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  problem,  we  must  consider  a  little  more  in 
detail  the  bearing  of  those  circumstances  to  which 
we  have  alluded.     Man  was  created  after  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God ;  not  surely  as  regards 
his  corporeal  substance,  which  was  formed  from 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  but  with  respect   to  his 
''incomprehensible  and  eternal  soul ;"  that  spiri- 
tual principle,  which  was  infused  into  his  body, 
and  whose  powers  and  capacities  were  capable  of 
assimilation,  though  at  an  infinite  distance,  with 
the  attributes  of  divinity.     These  powers,  though 
limited,  even  in  a  state  of  innocence  by  the  ma- 
terial organ  through  which  their   manifestations 
were   to    be   conducted,    were  originally   much 
greater  and  more  perfect  than  they   now  are. 
This  we  infer  from  the  record  which  has  been  left 
us  of  the  knowledge  of  the  first  man  Adam,  unto 
whom  God  brought  every  beast  of  the  field,  and 
every  fowl  of  the  air,  to  see  what  he  would  call 
them  :  ''  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and 
to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the 
field ;  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living 
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creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof."     We  have 
abundant  reason  to  believe  that  these  names  were 
not  an  arbitrary  collocation  of  sounds ;  but  that 
they  were  signs  of  ideas,  and  designative  of  the 
nature  or  habits  of  particular  animals :  and  as  the 
minute  acquaintance  with  nature's  laws,  and  ope- 
rations, and  instincts  implied  by  the  supposition, 
could  not  have  been  the  result  of  experience,  it 
follows  that  the  knowledge  of  the  first  man  must 
have  been  of  a  much  higher  order  than  that  of 
any  one  of  his  most  highly-gifted  posterity.    And 
even  supposing  that  this  knowledge  could  have 
arisen  from  extended  experience ,  we  shall  still  arrive 
at  the  same  result,  and  shall  be  forced  to  adopt 
an  identical  conclusion,  since  where  now^  or  at 
any  antecedent  period  of  this  world's  polluted 
history,  could  be  found  the  gigantic  mind  which 
would  embrace  such  diversified  objects  of  inquiry, 
such  repeated  and  extensive  experience?    If  such 
be  the  case  with  the  knowledge  of  the  first  man, 
so  also  with  regard  to  those  attributes  of  mind 
upon  which  this  acquisition  would  be  founded^  as  the 
faculties  of  attention,  perception,  reason,  imagi- 
nation, judgment,  will,  &c. :  so  also  with  those 
which  would  be  influenced  and  acted  upon  by 
the  possession  of  superior  acquirements,  as  the 
faculties    of  reflection   and   imitation,    memory, 
conscience,  habits,  affections,  passions,  &c. 

From  this  state  of  riches  man  fell  by  trans- 
gression, lost  the  image  of  God,  and  the  love  of 
holiness ;  his  knowledge  was  contracted  and  de- 
based ;  the  powers  of  his  soul  were  perverted ; 
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be  was  alienated  from  God,  and  became  the  ser- 
vant of  sin;  he  lost  his  original  righteousness 
and  excellence ;  every  faculty  was  debased,  and 
the  thoughts  of  his  heart  were  only  evil !  This 
change  of  his  nature,  effected  by  his  fall,  and 
which  was  the  consequence  of  his  transgression, 
has  consisted  not  in  the  communication  of  new 
faculties,  the  addition  of  new  principles,  or  the 
creation  of  fresh  affections,  for  this  would  have 
required  the  creating  power  of  Omnipotence ; 
but  only  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  have  been 
distorted  and  beclouded^  curtailed  in  their  influ- 
ence, and  rendered  prepense  to  evil.  Satan  was 
permitted  thus  to  mar  the  noblest  work  of  the 
Almighty ;  and  that  which  was  **  very  good,"  lost 
every  characteristic  of  goodness,  and  became 
feeble,  erring,  sinful.  And  if  this  be  granted,  we 
shall  find  every  principle  of  evil  which  we  now 
deplore,  to  be  the  absence  or  perversion  of  some 
originally  good  quality  conferred  upon  man  by 
his  Maker ;  but  which  he  has  entirely  superseded, 
by  having  lost  the  power,  the  desire,  the  will  to 
exercise  it,  and  by  having  fostered  and  cherished 
that  awful  change  which  sin  has  impressed  upon 
it.  The  manifestations  of  evil,  as  they  exist  in  the 
human  mind,  are  nol  new  principles,  but  the  ruined 
and  perverted  state  of  that  which  was  originally 
perfect,  beautiful,  and  glorious,  pure  and  imma- 
culate from  the  creating  hand  of  the  Almighty. 

So  then  with  regard  to  the  disposition  we  are 
now  considering,  pride  is  not  a  new  principle,  but 
the  cruel  perversion  of  some  good;  and  so  com- 
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plete  has  been  this  destructive  change,  that  we 
do  not  even  possess  a  name  for  its  original,  but 
which  we  may  believe  to  have  consisted  in  a  de- 
sire of  excelling^  and  therefore  of  employing  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  to  the  glory  of  God.  Can 
any  view  of  this  subject,  more  deeply  crimson 
the  countenance  with  the  glow  of  shame,  than 
this  truly  painful  consideration?  And  if  such 
be  the  case,  we  shall  probably  find  some  traces 
of  the  original  held  out  for  our  imitation,  in  that 
glorious  scheme  of  redemption  which  was  in- 
tended for  the  restoration  of  fallen  man. 

Thus,  while  we  are  exhorted  to  strive  to  enter 
in  at  ^*  the  strait  gate"  by  the  considerations  of 
the  diflSculties  of  the  way,  the  fewness  of  those 
who  do  enter  upon  that  path,  and  the  value  of 
pursuing  with  energy,  the  way  which  leadeth 
unto  life,  and  of  avoiding  that  broad  and  easy 
road  which  conducts  the  multitude  to  destruction; 
we  are  encouraged  in  this  pursuit  by  having  the 
character  of  our  Saviour  set  before  us  for  imita- 
tion, that  high  and  sacred  pattern  of  purity  and 
holiness,  which  it  is  our  duty,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  copy,  and  to  emulate ;  to 
seek  after  conformity  to  his  image ;  to  resemble 
in  his  devotion  to  his  Father's  will ;  to  be  elevated 
from  the  lower  considerations  of  mortality ;  to 
yield  ourselves  to  his  service,  and  to  be  animated 
with  the  hope  of  being  kings  and  priests  unto 
God,  even  the  Father.  The  imitable  perfections 
of  our  Saviour's  character,  are  placed  before  us, 
and  addressed  to  that  renewed  principle,  restored 
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by  divine  grace,  the  desire  to  resemble  him,  the 
wish  to  live  to  his  glory,  the  love  of  virtue,  the 
anxiety  to  excel,  to  grow  in  grace,  and  in  increas- 
ing conformity  to  his  will. 

Every  man  in  his  moments  of  cool  abstraction 
from  the  world ;  in  the  seasons  of  retirement 
from  the  stimulus  of  society ;  and  in  the  secret 
communings  of  his  heart  with  itself,  forms  a 
tolerable  estimate  of  his  own  character  ;  he  sees 
the  motives  which  actuate  him,  and  knows  his 
own  real  weight ;  and  however  much  the  world 
may  give  him  credit  for  talent,  or  piety,  or  any 
other  good,  which  he  does  not  possess  ;  however 
anxiously  he  may  wish  to  maintain  the  good  opi- 
nion of  his  compeers,  though  unjustly  formed, 
yet  he  knows  himself;  he  is  aware  of  the  weak 
points  of  his  character ;  and  if  he  thinks  justly, 
is  not  only  animated  by  this  consideration  to  act 
up  to  the  opinion  which  others  have  formed  of 
him,  but  is  also  stimulated  to  deserve  it ;  and  is 
actuated,  in  so  far  as  he  is  influenced  by  divine 
grace,  by  the  principle  of  seeking  the  restoration 
of  that  excellence  which  he  has  lost  by  sin. 

In  this  review  of  himself,  and  in  this  desire  to 
excel,  the  Christian  is  supported  by  looking  to 
the  character  of  Christ.  At  the  commencement 
of  his  career,  and  before  entering  on  his  ministry, 
we  find  him  subordinating  some  of  the  apparently 
common  duties  of  life  to  the  paramount  desire  of 
fulfilling  his  divine  mission.  ''  How  is  it  that  ye 
sought  me  ?"  he  exclaims  ;  ^^  wist  ye  not  that  I 
must  be  about  my  Father's  business  ?"  Luke  ii. 

VOL.    II.  E 
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49 :  the  triumptiant  reply  which  may  be  made  by 
tbe  disciple  of  Christ,  who  seek$  to  come  o,ut 
from  the  world,  when  he  is  accused  by  it  of  being 
actuated  by  pride,  in  seeking  that  separation  from 
it,  which  our  Saviour  has  enjoined. 

Pursuing  th^  course  of  our  iucarna,te  Rer 
d^em.er,  we  find  him  ^ppe^ling  to  his  own  divine 
character  as  an  answer  to  the  temptation  of 
$atan ;  ''  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy 
Qod."  Get  thee  hence  Sata^,  for  it  is  written, 
''  Thou  shaU  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him 
only  shalt  thou  serve."  ]VIatthew  iv.  7,  10,  The 
weapon  with  which  the  tempter  is  overcome,  is 
tl;ie  paramount  desire  to  fulfil  all  righteousness^ 
to.  sustain  the  character  of  that  God-man,  who 
l^new  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  fojand  in  his 
mouth,  who  was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we 
are,  leaving  u^  ap.  example  to  follow  bis  steps, 
Ijo  honour  him  even  as  he  honoured  the  Father, 
to  be  strong  in  tEe  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his 
might,  that  we  may  b^  made  like  him^,  may  sup- 
pprt  the  ghristian  character,  and  become  more 
than  conquerors  through  him  who  hath  loved  us. 
-  As  we  proceed,  we  notice  our  Saviour's  de- 
fence of  bis  divine  mission,  against  the  asper- 
sions pf  those  who  said,  "  This  fellow  doth  npt 
cast  out  devil/5,  but  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of 
thjB  devils.  And  Jesus  knew  their  thoughts,  and 
said  unto  them,  !^lvery  kingdom,  divided  against 
itself  is  brought  to  desolation,  and  every  city  or 
house  divided  against  itself  shall  not  stand.  And 
if  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  i^  divided  against  him- 
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self;  how  then  shall  his  kingdom  stand.  And  if 
I  by  Beelzebub,  cast  out  devils,  by  whom  do 
your  children  cast  them  out ;  therefore  shall  they 
be  your  Judges.  But  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come 
unto  you."  Matthew  xii.  23,  &c.  And  so  if  his 
followers  strenuously  desire  to  be  like  him,  to 
pluck  out  the  right  eye,  or  cut  off  the  right  arm 
of  some  darling  sin,  in  order  that  they  may  re- 
semble his  character,  and  may  be  made  meet  for 
his  kingdom,  they  may  reply  to  the  calumnies  of 
the  world,  by  appealing  to  the  fruits  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  the  influence  of  that  principle, 
which  God  has  implanted  for  this  purpose. 

Other  instances  might  be  adduced  in  the  ex- 
ample of  our  adorable  Redeemer,  of  his  appeal- 
ing to  bis  own  character  for  the  ground  of  his 
conduct;  as  when  he  healed  the  sick  with  the 
palsy,  *'  That  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man 
hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  he  said  unto 
the  sick  of  the  patsy,  I  say  unto  thee,  arise,  and 
take  up  thy  couch,  and  go  unto  thine  house." 
Luke  v.^24.  Ag^in,  after  declaring  to  the  woman 
of  Samaria,  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  that  they 
that  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth ;  and  after  the  confession  of  her  know- 
ledge, that  *'  Messias  cometh,  which  is  called 
Christ;  when  he  is  come,  he  will  tell  us  all 
things;"  he  asserts  his  claim  to  this  character, 
''  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  I  that  speak  unto  thee  am 
he."  John  iv.  24, 25,  26.     And  when,  after  wash- 
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ing  his  disciples*  feet,  he  exclaims,  "  Know  ye 
what  I  have  done  to  you  ?  Ye  call  me  Master 
and  Lord  ;  and  ye  say  well ;  for  so  I  am.  If  I 
then  your  Lord  and  Master  have  washed  your 
feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet. 
For  I  have  given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should 
do,  as  I  have  done  to  you  ;  if  ye  know  these 
things,  happy  are  ye,  if  ye  do  them."  John  xiii. 
12,  13,  14,  15,  17.  Thus  at  once  giving  an  ex- 
ample, and  a  lesson  of  humility,  and  referring 
this  to  the  principle  of  desiring  to  creel,  which  in 
its  miserable  pollution,  has  perversely  engendered 
that  pride,  which  is  so  abominable  in  the  sight  of 
God.  And  again,  towards  the  close  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  shortly  before  the  consummation  of  his 
finished  sacrifice,  he  appeals  to  the  past  events  of 
his  life,  and  pleads  them  in  that  beautiful  prayer 
which  has  been  recorded  by  the  evangelist  John, 
**  I  have  glorified  thee  on  earth,  I  have  finished 
the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.  And  now, 
O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self, 
with  the  glory,  which  I  had  with  thee,  before  the 
world  was."  John  xvii.  4,  5.  And  lastly,  during 
his  agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  he  prays, 
"  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me  ;  nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou 
wilt."  Matthew  xxvi.  39.  Thus  plainly  indicating 
that  the  grand  aim  of  his  eventful  life,  was  to 
do  the  will  of  God,  to  fulfil  his  character  as  the 
Saviour  of  sinners ;  and  that  this  hope,  this  de- 
votion, this  desire,  sustained  /nm,  when  his  soul 
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was  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death ;  when 
he  suffered  the  intolerable  agony  of  the  desertion 
of  his  heavenly  Father ;  when  the  chastisement 
of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  when  by  his 
stripes  we  were  healed. 

If  then  the  desire  after  excellence  be  a  principle 
of  the  christian  religion ;  if  it  actuated  our  Sa- 
viour through  life ;  if  it  form  a  groundwork  for 
action^  and  a  motive  for  the  continuance  of  ex- 
ertion, and  a  stimulus  to  higher  attainment,  it  is 
surely  one  which  ought  to  be  cultivated.  But 
this  is  that  which  has  been  so  completely  marred 
by  sin,  as  to  exist  no  longer  in  the  human  mind, 
as  such,  and  to  be  found  only  in  its  debased, 
perverted  and  perverting,  fallen  disposition, 
pride. 

Pride  as  pride  can  never  be  encouraged  :  it  is 
in  every  point  of  view  evil ;  but  the  original  prin- 
ciple, the  desire  to  excel  may  be  cultivated ;  and 
when  implanted  by  the  Spirit  of  grace,  it  will 
subdue  pride,  and  shew  its  legitimate  tendency, 
to  produce  humility,  by  teaching  man  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  his  character,  and  by  shewing 
him  how  immeasurably  he  falls  short  of  what  he 
ought  to  be,  and  what  he  might  be.  These  two  ob- 
jects will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  parent;  the 
aspiration  after  excellence  will  be  diligently  cul- 
tivated ;  and  it  will  be  developed  in  action  with 
the  prayer,  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  may  bless  the 
exertion,  and  communicate  that  life-giving  energy, 
which  can  alone  command  success.    With  this 
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view,  she  will  most  carefully  follow  out  the  prin- 
ciple into  conduct ;  and  will  shew,  that  it  leads 
to  entertaining  a  proper  respect  for  our  own  cha- 
racter, provided  that  it  is  based  upon  the  good 
motive  we  have  supposed ;  provided  it  do,  not 
contravene  the  institutions  of  society ;  and  pro- 
vided, above  all,  that  it  be  coincident  with  the 
laws  of  God.  With  these  restrictions,  it  may 
assist  us  in  forming  a  just  view  of  our  own  worth, 
and  worthlessness,  and  may  sometimes  save  us 
from  conduct  which  is  degrading  to  a  rational, 
humiliating  to  an  intellectual,  and  sinful  to  an 
immortal  being.  If  it  may  assist  us  in  maintain- 
ing the  path  of  virtue,  save  us  from  the  pollution 
of  vice,  and  enhance  the  traits  of  consistent  cha- 
racter ;  if  it  be  directed  by  a  principle  of  doing 
towards  others,  as  we  would  wish  them  to  do  to 
ourselves ;  if  it  be  pointed  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  of 
which  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible ;  it  may  then  become  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  safeguard  of  manners,  a  preservative 
from  base  conduct,  a  stimulus  to  good  action ;  it 
may  secure  from  entire  destruction,  some  portion 
of  that  dignity,  which  was  originally  conferred 
upon  man ;  it  may  preserve  from  servility  and  ab- 
jectness,  while  it  will  purify  the  inclinations,  en- 
noble the  views,  and  instruct  to  emulate  that 
which  is  good.  But  the  christian  parent,  recol- 
lecting the  hold,  which  pride  possesses  over  the 
human  heart,  will  feel  the  importance  of  watching 
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over  its  influence,  lest  it  should  pervert  all  that  is 
good  into  itself;  for  although  this  is  impossible, 
where  the  heart  is  renewed  by  divine  grace,  yet 
it  is  hers  to  act,  long  before  this  renewal  viay  have 
taken  place — to  sow  the  seed,  to  water  it  abun- 
dantly, to  wait  for  a  blessings  for  that  early  and 
latter  rain  which  has  been  promised,  and  which 
will  produce  a  harvest  of  good. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED— ON  DISOBEDIENCE  TO 
PARENTS — ON  THE  LOVE  OF  PLEASURE — ON  CARE- 
LESSNESS OF  RELIGION. 

Disobedience  to  parents  is  often  the  result  of 
pride  and  self-conceit,  but  it  will  also  frequently 
be  found  to  have  existed  long  anterior  to  their 
possible  influence.  It  is  a  disposition  which  is 
manifested  with  the  earliest  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  a  command;  and  the  state  of  mind 
which  produces  it,  the  recoil  from  parental  sub- 
mission and  filial  duty  will  be  perceptible,  even 
before  that  mind  has  been  sufficiently  instructed 
to  knowy  as  a  matter  of  reason,  the  nature  of  obe- 
dience, and  the  necessity  for  its  exercise. 

The  influence  of  this  principle  is  extensive,  and 
gives  a  permanent  tinge  to  the  mental  manifesta- 
tions. Thus,  the  parent  is  the  appointed  guide, 
the  guardian,  the  support,  the  counsellor  and 
director  of  the  child ;  but  if  her  instructions  be 
despised  and  contemned ;  if  her  guidance  and  pro- 
tection be  wilfully  rejected ;  if  her  advice  and 
her  counsel  be  lightly  esteemed  and  neglected, 
what  must  be  the  consequence?  Left  to  the 
natural  waywardness  of  its  own  heart,  it  must 
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wander  in  ignorance ;  having  forsaken  the  guide 
of  its  youth,  it  will  pursue  a  devious  course  of 
vice  and  folly — to  its  legitimate  termination^  dis- 
appointment, misery  and  woe:    left  to  its  own 
feebleness,  it  will  yield  to  the  rude  blast  of  temp- 
tation ;  unsupported  by  parental  knowledge  and 
advice,  it  will  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  sins  of 
youth,  and  fall  a  victim  to  the  specious  fallacies 
of  the  designing  sceptic ;   all  hesitating^  indeed^ 
when  the  object  of  belief  is  present  and  eternal 
.  good ;  all  credulous,  however,  when  the  voice  of 
conscience,  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  the  ex- 
amples of  good  men,  aye,  even  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  natural  religion,  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  virtue,  immediate  usefulness,  or  the 
possession  of  present  peace,  and  the  good  hopes 
of  futurity  are  together  sacrificed  to  an  adherence 
to  some  speculative  dogmas.      The  child  is  con- 
stantly receiving  benefits  from  its  parents,  and 
therefore  disobedience  is  the  practical  exertion  of 
a  principle  of  ingratitude.     At  this  inlet  to  vice 
and  error,  it  easily  escapes  from  the  path  of  rec- 
titude, which  has  been  hedged  about  by  maternal 
solicitude,  and  defended  by  maternal  affection; 
and  having  leaped  the  barrier  of  restraint,  it  is  , 
exposed  to   the  influence  of  the  world,  and  its 
snares  and  temptations,  defenceless  and  unpre- 
pared.    By  the  existence  of  active  ingratitude, 
sin  has  gained  a  firm  hold  upon  the  mind,  by 
which  it  not  only  maintains,  but  extends  its  em- 
pire over  the  heart ;  and  where  will  its  authority 
be  arrested?    how   will   its   government  be   re. 
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stfained,  or  its  influence  curtailed  ?  The  natural 
barrier  is  removed,  and  a  change  of  principles, 
the  renewal  of  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  Grace, 
Can  alone  enable  the  young  to  cleanse  their  way, 
by  taking  heed  thereto  according  to  the  words  of 
divine  truth. 

The  child  should  be  the  parent's  comfort  and 
Support ;  and  it  will  become  so,  when  it  seconds 
her  efforts  for  its  good ;  when  it  repays  her 
toxieties,  by  following  the  way  of  truth,  and  is 
mindful  of  her  wishes,  to  whom  it  owes  so  much, 
and  whose  constant  efforts  are  perseveringly  di- 
rected to  its  happiness;  but  if  her  designs  be 
Constantly  frustrated  by  disobedience,  sorrow  rests 
as  an  insupportable  yet  unsurmountable  weight 
tipon  her  heart ;  disorder  and  misrule  are  intro- 
duced into  the  domestic  goverutneht ;  anarchy 
and  confusion  mark  the  progress  of  democratic 
sway ;  the  good  of  the  individual,  the  peace  of 
the  family  circle,  the  worth  of  its  little  subjects, 
the  good  order  of  society,  the  growth  of  virtuous 
feeling,  the  expansion  of  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions, the  designs  of  nature,  the  appointments  of 
omniscience,  the  development  of  principle,  the 
institutions  of  man,  the  laws  of  God — all,  all  are 
crumbled  aWay  before  the  slowly,  but  uniformly 
overwhelming  action  of  the  tide  of  this  evil  dis- 
position. Disobedience  hardens  the  heart,  ren- 
ders it  less  susceptible  of  the  finer  feelings ;  the 
admonitions  of  conscience  become  less  frequent 
and  decided,  their  impression  less  vivid  and  ex- 
tensive,   and  the  whole  conduct  is  tinged  with 
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impropriety.  In  its  continued  influence  upon  the 
mind,  it  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  infusion  of 
religious  principle,  to  the  reception  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  of  the  lessons  of  parental  wisdom  and 
experience,  because  it  provokes  a  state  of  mind 
precisely  opposed  to  that  in  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  "  honour  thy  father  and  mother,"  to 
"  hear  the  instruction  of  thy  father,  and  forsake 
not  the  law  of  thy  mother ;"  because  it  chooses 
the  way  of  frowardness  and  selfishness,  and  will 
not  allow  the  entrance  of  that  wisdom  into  the 
heart,  or  perceive  the  pleasantness  of  that  know- 
ledge which  are  necessary,  before  "  discretion 
shall  preserve  thee,  or  understanding  shall  keep 
thee;"  and  because  it  claims  the  right  of  private 
freedom  of  judgment  and  action ;  it  is  wise  in  its 
own  eyes ;  it  does  not  fear  the  Lord,  or  depart 
from  evil ;  it  does  not  trust  in  Him  with  all  iti^ 
heart,  and  lean  not  unto  its  own  understanding ; 
it  does  not  in  all  its  ways  acknowledge  him,  or 
solicit  the  direction  of  his  laws. 

In  this  state  of  disposition,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  the  mind  is  no  longer  vested  in  the  parent, 
nor  in  the  commands  of  God,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  calculate  the  ravages  of  this  fatal  dis- 
order ;  the  equilibrium  of  moral  action  is  destroyed ; 
and  the  tide  of  its  harmony  is  overborne  by  the 
fierce  and  desolating  blasts  of  all  that  is  monstrous 
in  nature,  or  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God — a  child 
warring  against  its  parent !  As  obedience  is  the 
strongest  barrier  to  the  influence  of  youthful  temp- 
tation, so  disobedience  precipitates  its  victim  along 
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the  magic  paths^  which  point  the  broadest  road 
to  sin  and  sorrow,  and  destruction.  It  is  a  de- 
vouring principle,  which  greedily  swallows  up 
every  trace  of  virtuous  action  and  religious  fear ; 
which  overspreads  the  whole  soul,  and  subjugates 
the  affections  to  its  tyrant  sway.  Strange  indeed 
is  it,  that  the  power  and  influence  of  this  enemy 
should  be  so  undervalued,  so  erroneously  esti- 
mated, or  so  despised !  Strange  that  it  should 
be  nurtured  by  the  parent's  blind  and  selfish  affec- 
tion, rather  than  uncompromisingly  destroyed! 
Strange  that  slight  instances  of  disobedience 
should  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  while  the 
laws  which  these  infringe  are  the  natural  barriers 
to  a  thousand  evils.  The  desert  of  sin  which 
these  bound  is  an  extensive  plain,  with  nothing 
to  oppose  the  wayward  progress  of  the  traveller ; 
the  boundary  line  is  easily  overstepped,  and  once 
passed,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  secure  resting 
place,  short  of  the  consummation  of  the  greatest 
crimes.  On  either  side  of  this  boundary,  sit  filial 
affection  and  parental  care ;  sufficient,  when 
united,  to  preserve  the  young  wanderer  in  the 
untried  way  of  life ;  but  if  the  one  grow  cold,  and 
the  other  lose  its  vigilance,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
most  fearful  consequences,  ruin  to  the  one,  and 
bitter  upbraidings  of  conscience  to  the  other? 
How  great  then  should  be  the  care  to  preserve 
this  boundary  inviolate ;  and  this  can  only  be 
effectually  accomplished  by  marking  the  declivity 
which  leads  towards  it;  by  jealously  watching 
that  neutral  territory,  in  which  both  being  un- 
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guarded,  may  forget  the  principle  of  ever  watch- 
ing ;  and  by  abstracting  the  feet  from  a  path  so 
dangerous  as  that  in  which  it  may  be  thought 
allowable  to  permit  the  fire  of.  filial  love  to  burn 
dimly ;  to  see  it  oppressed  with  the  ashes  of  dis- 
taste, dissatisfaction,  and  indifference ;  to  watch 
its  feeble  smouldering,  without  seeking  to  fan  it 
into  a  flame ;  and  to  suffer  the  lamp  of  parental 
vigilance  to  go  untrimmed,  unsupplied  with  fresh 
oil,  and  to  give  only  a  flickering,  uncertain  and 
expiring  light,  which  never  can  fulfil  a  mothei  s 
duty,  in  teaching  her  child  to  avoid  the  dangers 
of  youth ;  to  preserve  it  from  temptation ;  to  cau- 
tion it  against  the  evils  of  forgetting  the  laws  of 
nature,  reason,  and  revelation;  and  to  illumine 
and  cheer  its  returning  path  to  that  happier  state, 
in  which  the  influence  of  obedience  may  be  sus- 
tained, and  its  power  indefinitely  enlarged. 

The  Love  of  Pleasure. 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  disposition  ?  It  is 
that,  so  natural  to  the  human  heart,  which  sub- 
stitutes the  love  of  amusement  for  that  of  good, — 
the  pursuit  of  trifles  for  that  which  is  all-important 
and  everlasting  :  it  is  that  which  places  pleasure 
in  the  room  of  instruction,  which  barters  enjoy- 
ment for  peace,  the  folly  of  a  fleeting  hour  for 
substantial  and  enduring  wisdom,  riot  and  dissi- 
pation for  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul. 
It  is  that  which  seeks  the  gilded  hours  of  selfish 
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joy,  and  will  not  listen  to  the  accents  of  wo :  it 
is  that  which  prefers  the  theatre,  the  concert,  the 
ball*room,  the  splendid  mansion  to  the  miserable 
cottage  of  the  poor,  and  the  indigent,  the  sorrow- 
ing, the  sick,  and  the  dying:  it  is  that  which 
prefers  shutting  out  from  the  mind  the  distress  of 
others,  in  the  joyous  tale  of  its  own  luxuries; 
and  which  passes  heedlessly  through  this  vale  of 
tears,  without  an  eye  to  see,  or  an  ear  to  hear 
the  miseries  of  those  around ;  without  a  heart  to 
pity,  or  a  hand  to  save  the  ignorant,  the  wretched, 
and  the  helpless :  nay  more,  it  is  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  trifling  character, — one  who  makes 
the  great  business  of  life  to  consist  in  a  series  of 
littlenesses,  which  to  a  well-ordered  mind,  ap- 
pear as  the  accidents  of  existence  ;  as  the  finest 
dust  which  rests  upon  the  surface  of  our  globe, 
compared  with  its  immensity,  and  with  its  my- 
riads of  living  and  immortal  inhabitants. 

The  trifler  is  ever  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
some  unmeaning  bauble,  though  with  little  energy 
of  perseverance ;  he  is  contending,  if  indeed  he 
can  give  himself  the  trouble  to  contend  for  some 
unimportant  shade  of  sentiment,  or  some  merely 
secondary  form  ;  or  he  is  framing  for  himself  un- 
easiness from  circumstances  which  do  not  really 
deserve  a  moment's  consideration.  To  live  here 
so  as  to  shew  forth  the  glory  of  God,  and  advance 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  seems  to  form  no 
part  of  his  views  :  this  would  occupy  too  com- 
prehensive a  field  of  reason  and  exertion,  while 
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the  great  object  of  his  desire  is  to  pass  through 
life,  with  as  little  exhibition  as  possible  of  bodily 
or  mental  vigour ;  with  as  little  thought,  and  aiBi 
little  design,  as  can  consist  with  the  mere  exterior 
of  man;  and  having  only  one  cherished  hope, 
viz.  that  of  traversing  over  each  successive  day, 
with  the  most  crowded  hours  of  eyer-varyin^ 
trifles,  and  with  the  slightest  possible  attention 
to  all  which  constitutes  man  a  rational,  an  intel- 
lectual, a  moral,  and  religious  being. 

The  germ  of  this  trifling  disposition  is  discenx^ 
ible  i^  early  life,  and  the  first  trac^  of  a  principles 
which  we  have  followed  to  its  consummation, 
should  be  most  carefully  watched ;  for  the  love 
of  pleasure  is  natural  to  the  human  heart,  and 
unless  it  be  curbed  by  reason  and  reflection,  it  will 
become  predominant  and  absorbing.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  ipp4erated,  because  the  desire  after  un- 
meaning trifles,  and  their  eager  pursuit,  is  in  itself 
unsatisfying,  and  injurious  to  an  immortal  mind  ; 
because  a  very  large  majority  of  the  objectjs  ot 
pleasure  in  its  general  acceptation,  are  in  them- 
selves unlawful,  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
opposed  to  the  christian  temper;  and  because 
many  others  become  so  from  being  mordinate, 
and  in  consequence  only  of  abstracting  the  mijid 
from  the  love  and  service  of  God  and  his  Christ. 
Plea&ure  may  be  allied  to  our  animal,  socied,  or 
intellectual  nature ;  it  is  the  two  former  which 
are  now  the  principal  objects  of!  attention,  because 
they  are  to  b^  found  more  frequently :  but  the 
intellectual  trifler  is  not  a  rare  character;  on^. 
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who  devours  books  for  amusement,  or  for  the 
mere  stimulus  produced  by  the  excitement  of  the 
intellectual  organ,  and  the  pleasure  which  results 
from  it ;  one  who  likes  to  have  his  attention  rivet- 
ed,  and  his  fancy  charmed,  and  his  reason  con- 
vinced, and  his  sensibilities  roused;  but  who 
quits  the  present  for  some  new  object  of  pursuit, 
unimproved,  uninfluenced  in  his  conduct,  unde- 
sirous  of  becoming  more  extensively  useful. 

To  these  several  forms  of  the  same  disposition, 
principle  will  afford  the  very  best  means  of  suc- 
cessful opposition,  and  every  temptation  towards 
them  is  to  be  most  carefully  avoided.  The  dan- 
ger arising  from  seeking  after  objects  of  pleasure, 
which  are  lawful  in  themselves,  consists  in  the 
tendency  to  estimate  them  too  highly,  to  become 
too  deeply  attached  to  them,  and  to  make  them 
the  chief  design  of  our  pursuit.  It  is  then  pecu- 
liarly desirable,  that  children  should  be  preserved 
from  tasting  this  enchanting,  but  poisoned  cha- 
lice ;  and  when  contact  with  the  world  obliges 
them  to  breathe  its  polluted  atmosphere,  they 
should  have  been  steeled  against  its  attractions, 
and  enabled  to  resist  its  influence,  by  the  support 
of  good  principles. 

Cheerfulness  ever  adorns  the  best  regulated 
mind ;  but  when  it  degenerates  into  levity ;  when 
it  assumes  the  form  of  noisy,  ill-defined,  obstre- 
perous mirth ;  when  dissipation  is  its  object ; 
when  it  is  based  on  wit,  and  supported  by  ridi- 
cule ;  when  it  seeks  its  own  amusement,  not 
another's  good ;  then  does  it  become  sinful,  an 
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object  of  aversion,  and  demands  the  most  strenu- 
ous opposition.  On  this  fruitful  stock,  are  too 
frequently  engrailed  satire^  with  its  ugly  brood  of 
calumny,  insincerity,  cold-heartedness,  and  all 
the  narrow,  petty  policy  of  the  cynic.  Innocent 
recreation  is  well  suited  to  a  period  of  life,  before 
the  mind  has  been  harassed  by  cares,  or  soured 
by  disappointment,  or  distorted  by  fixed  obliquity 
of  principle  and  conduct ;  and  there  are  appro- 
priate seasons  and  subjects  for  amusement  in  this 
spring-tide  of  life  ;  though  even  here  let  instruc- 
tion be  blended  with  amusement ;  let  the  danger 
of  loving  these  objects  inordinately  be  obviated; 
let  them  not  be  considered  as  of  primary  import- 
ance ;  let  the  mind  be  unbent  from  uie  pursuit  of 
more  serious  studies ;  but  suffer  it  not  to  be  dis- 
tracted, violently  agitated,  or  eagerly  and  in- 
tensely occupied ;  let  them  never  stand  in  the 
place  of  business,  or  usurp  the  power,  and  inter- 
fere with  the  authority,  or  with  an  attention  to  the 
duties  of  religion ;  let  them  not  absorb  too  much 
time,  or  engage  the  heart,  or  take  the  chief  place 
in  the  thoughts;  let  them  never  interfere  with 
the  duties  of  kindness  or  benevolence  to  others, 
or  with  the  commands  of  God ;  and  finally,  let 
them  not  unfit  the  mind  for  the  performance  of 
religious  worship,  or  even  border  on  any  unlaw- 
fulness of  desire. 

There  will  then  be  two  objects  for  parental  at- 
tention, in  regard  to  this  disposition:  first,  to 
detach  the  mind  from  the  love  of  sinful  pleasure, 
or  trifling  pursuit ;  and  secondly,  to  moderate  its 
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attachments  to  things  lawful  in  themselves,  so 
that  they  may  be  enjoyed  without  the  danger 
arising  from  excessive  desire,  and  that  they  may 
allow  the  mind  freedom  to  be  engaged  zealously 
in  its  all-important  duties.  In  this,  as  in 
every  similar  case,  it  is  far  wiser  to  prevent 
the  contraction  of  the  morbid  bias,  than  it  is  easy 
to  moderate  its  inclinations  afterwards. 

The  means  of  fulfilling  these  indications,  are  to 
impress  the  young  with  the  value  and  importance 
of  their  season  of  life,  and  with  the  great  objects 
to  which  its  energies  should  be  devoted  ;  and  con- 
sequently  the   folly   as   well  as  wickedness   of 
spending  its  hallowed  hours  in  the  giddy  pursuit 
of  unsatisfying  pleasures,  or  unmeaning  trifles. 
So  does  the  gay  and  thoughtless  butterfly  spend 
its  summer  day  of  existence ;  it  is  warmed  into 
life,  and  cherished  into  activity  by  the  grand  lu- 
minary ;  it  unfolds  its  gaudy  colours  in  its  beams, 
flutters  its  wings,  and  in  all  the  energy  of  newly 
created  vitality,  it  sports  in  the  noon-tide  ray, 
flits  rapidly  from  object  to    object,  careless   of 
expiring  day ;  and  ere  the  shadows  of  evening 
have  enveloped  the  objects  of  nature  with  her 
sable  mantle,  the  circle  of  its  joys  has  been  run, 
it  has  lived  to  live,  and  if  the  brief  term  of  its 
hours  has  been  completed  without  accident,   it 
sinks,  and  its  memory  is  dissolved  even  with  the 
passing  day.     So  does  the  votary  of  pleasure ;  it 
speeds  its  careless  hours  in  ceaseless  activity,  in 
the  pursuit  of  that  which  is  not,  for  even  in  its 
happiest  mood,  the  heart  is  sad,  and  the  object 
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of  pursuit  has  evaded  its  grasp.  Yet]  the  same 
round  of  busy  idleness  is  renewed  with  every 
morning's  sun:  the  blessings  and  the  gifts  of 
Providence,  the  talents,  the  advantages  of  society, 
all  are  carelessly  and  thanklessly  sipped;  its 
mental  and  bodily  energies  are  slowly  exhausted, 
and  it  sinks  unregretted,  when  the  winter  of  life 
has  contracted  the  day  to  its  shortest  span  ;  when 
the  evil  day  has  come  that  there  is  "no  pleasure 
in  it,  and  when  the  almond  tree  shall  flourish, 
and  the  grasshopper  be  a  burden,  and  desire 
shall  fail,  because  man  goeth  to  his  long  home, 
and  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets."  There 
is  this  only  difference,  that  whereas  the  thought- 
less insect,  has  in  its  glittering  hour  of  pleasure, 
fulfilled  the  design  for  which  it  was  called  into 
existence,  man  has  reached  the  termination  of 
his  days,  with  the  accumulated  load  of  his  rnispent 
hoursy  and  now  reaps  the  bitter  consciousness, 
that  he  has  lived  to  himself,  that  he  has  7iot  ful- 
filled the  designs  of  his  creation,  that  he  has  lived 
to  live,  but  that  he  has  not  lived  to  die,  and  that  to 
all  his  fearful  amount  of  neglected  opportunities, 
he  has  to  add  an  aggravated  sum  of  wilful  alien- 
ation from  God :  and  again,  instead  of  now  ter- 
minating his  career  at  the  sunset  of  life,  though 
the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  the  spirit 
shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it,  to  receive  ac- 
cording to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  "  Then 
I  commended  mirth,  because  a  man  hath  no  bet- 
ter thing  under  the  sun  than  to  eat,  and  to  drink, 
and  to  be  merry ;  for  that  shall  abide  with  him  of  his 
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labour,  the  days  of  his  life,  which  God  giveth 
him  under  the  sun."  (Eccles.  viii.  15.)  Bitter 
irony !  And  when  that  sun  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  him  for  ever,  where  will  be  then  his  hope  ? 
Would  God  that  he  had  never  been  born.  Would 
God  that  he  had  commenced  and  terminated  his 
existence  with  the  giddy  insect  of  his  thoughtless 
admiration.  Would  God  that  he  had  not  been 
a  more  unprofitable  servant :  that  he  had  tasted 
the  vanity  and  vexation  of  pleasure,  that  he  had 
considered  his  ways  and  been  wise.  *'  Let  us 
hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. — Fear 
God  and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man.  For  God  shall  bring  every 
work  into  judgment,  with  every  sec?^et  thing, 
whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil.'' 
(Eccles.  xii.  13,  14.) 

How  important  is  it  therefore  for  the  young, 
that  they  should  justly  estimate  the  objects  of 
attachment ;  that  they  should  improve  each  hour 
of  opening  life ;  that  they  should  imitate  the  in- 
dustry, activity,  usefulness,  and  energy  of  the 
bee ;  that  they  should  taste  the  sweets  of  life, 
only  to  accumulate  for  themselves  stores  for  future 
emergencies,  materials  for  reflection,  for  sus- 
taining the  immortal  mind  with  its  appropriate 
food,  and  preparing  for  that  change  which  awaits 
it  hereafter.  Then  will  the  objects  of  present 
pursuit  be  not  unseasonably  beloved,  when  the 
superlative  value  of  the  soul,  the  excellence  of 
heavenly  pleasures,  and  the  pure  joys  which  re- 
sult from  the  influence  of  religion,  are  really  be- 
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lieved  and  sought  after ;  when  the  disposition  to 
a  fondness  for  immediate  pleasure  is  repressed  by 
parental  caution,  advice,  and  example :  when  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  the  dissipations  of  the  world, 
and  the  joyous  festivities  of  vice,  are  supplanted 
by  a  relish  for  intellectual  pursuits;  and  when 
the  delights  of  intellect  are  held  in  subordination 
to  the  coming  prospects  of  eternity ^  and  to  the 
religious  duties  of  to-day  ;  when  they  are  not  suf- 
fered to  become  exclusive  objects  of  pursuit;  when 
they  are  sought  after  with  the  deeply  felt  con- 
viction, that  however  splendid  may  be  the  extent 
and  value  of  literary  acquirements,  these  alone 
can  never  satisfy  the  spiritual  principle;  and 
when  the  distinguishing  mark  of  their  being  re- 
tained in  their  proper  place  is  constantly  kept  in 
view,  viz. — ^whether  they  are  considered  as  the 
end  of  life,  (for  if  they  be,  life  in  its  best  sense, 
eternal  life  will  end  with  them,)  or  as  subservient 
only  to  its  grand  design,  and  tiseful  in  proportion 
as  they  give  to  the  character  of  the  Christian, 
greater  weight  and  influence,  greater  aptitude  for 
comprehending  the  grand  truths  of  his  religion ; 
greater  energy  and  perseverance  to  perform  them, 
and  more  abundant  opportunities  of  usefulness. 

Carelessness  of  Religio7i. 

This  disposition  of  mind,  is  so  essentially  in- 
terwoven with  that  which  has  been  just  considered, 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  it ;  and  all 
that  has  been  said  on  the  former  is  applicable  to  the 
present  subject.    Yet,  though  the  love  and  the 
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pursuit  of  pleasure  will  lead  to  wasting  the  energy 
of  the  mind  upon  unmeaning  trifles,  and  will 
always  involve  a  recklessness  as  to  the  interests 
of  futurity ;  still,  where  there  is  not  this  promi- 
nent thirst  after  the  stimulus  of  amusement ; 
where  there  is  not  this  incessant  busy  trifling, 
there  may  exist  a  carelessness,  an  apathy,  a  want 
of  feeling  and  interest  on  this  great  subject ;  this 
first  and  greatest  object  of  desire,  ever  proposed 
for  the  consideration  of  an  immortal  mind.  And 
since,  therefore,  the  foregoing  observations  may 
not  reach  the  simply  careless ;  and  since  such  is 
the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart,  that  it  will  shelter 
itself  under  an  escape  from  the  evils  connected 
with  the  love  and  pursuit  of  pleasure,  wc  can 
scarcely  close  the  present  section  without  a  few 
words  on  this  indifierence  and  distaste  towards 
religious  precepts,  and  their  associated  duties. 

Although  of  the  first  importance  to  future  hap- 
piness and  present  comfort,  yet  a  careless  neglect 
of  religion,  an  abandonment  of  its  self-denying 
virtues,  and  a  dislike  towards  any  thing  serious, 
is  commonly  manifested  by  the  young;  and 
strange  to  add,  except  by  the  converting  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  this  carelessness, 
unless  repressed  in  early  life,  will  cleave  to  the 
individual,  even  to  its  very  wane,  and  memory 
will  be  pained,  and  hope  affrighted  by  the  fearful 
sight  of  the  careless  septuagenarian  tottering  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  without  one  thought  of 
what  exists  beyond  it,  and  even  now  making  light 
of  the  invitations  of  the  Saviour ;  procrastinating 
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serious  thoughts,  aye,  even  treating  them  with 
levity,  until  perhaps  without  a  single  moment  for 
reflection,  the  fatal  messenger  arrives,  and  with 
the  last  words  of  ridicule  upon  his  fallen  lips,  his 
soul  is  hurried  into  the  presence  of  its  long-suffer- 
ing and  merciful,  but  just  and  upright  Judge, 
who  has  long  borne  with  his  indifference;  who 
has  renewed  the  despised  offers  of  his  grace ;  who 
has  striven  with  the  iniquity  of  his  heart ;  who 
has  sought  to  awaken  the  blind  and  slumbering 
by  the  events  of  his  Providence ;  and  who  to  the 
last  has  not  relinquished  his  repeated  solicitations, 
that  the  careless  would  be  wise,  and  would  lay 
hold  of  the  hope  set  before  them  ;  but  upon  whom 
the  door  of  mercy  is  for  ever  closed ;  the  hope  of 
pardon  is  for  ever  gone ;  **  there  is  no  peace, 
saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked."  "  I  have  called, 
and  ye  refused ;  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand, 
and  no  man  regarded ;  but  ye  have  set  at  nought 
all  my  counsel,  and  would  none  of  my  reproof. 
I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity ;  I  will  mock 
when  your  fear  cometh — when  your  fear  cometh 
as  a  desolation,  and  your  destruction  cometh  as 
a  whirlwind  ;  when  distress  and  anguish  cometh 
upon  you." — Proverbs  i.  24,  25,  26,  27.  It  was 
of  those  who  made  light  of  the  invitations  of  the 
king  to  the  marriage  supper;  that  went  their 
ways,  one  to  his  farm,  another  to  his  merchandise, 
that  it  was  said  they  were  not  worthy,  and  that 
none  should  taste  of  the  good  things  which  had 
been  prepared.     "  Therefore  shall  they  cat  of  the 
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fruit  of  their  own  way,  and  be  filled  with  their 
own  devices." — Prov.  i.  31. 

Yet  this  carelessness  of  religion,  this  substitu- 
tion of  present  for  eternal  things,  this  preference 
of  ourselves  to  the  service  of  the  Most  High,  this 
subordination  of  duty  to  inclination,  marks  the 
character  of  man  from  the  earliest  traces  of  rea- 
son and  passion.  The  first  feeble  glimmerings  of 
thought  are  characterized  by  their  oblique  ten- 
dency to  earth  instead  of  their  upward  inclination 
to  their  native  skies;  but  while  the  mind  is 
docile  and  pliant,  it  may  be  moulded  by  educa- 
tion and  habit  into  customary  attention  to  the 
outward  duties  of  religion ;  for  beyond  this  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  we  cannot  go :  the  religion  of  the 
heart  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  produce ;  yet,  if 
we  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should 
go,  we  have  the  promise  of  a  blessing  upon  our 
sincere  and  undeviating  exertion. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  christian  education  to 
overcome  the  natural  repugnance  to  all  that  is 
good  ;  and  as  it  has  been  already  shewn^  much  is 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  mode  of  communica- 
ting religious  instruction,  in  order  that  the  mind 
may  be  prepared  and  disposed  to  lend  its  atten- 
tion to  the  concerns  which  demand  its  notice 
beyond  the  grave ;  to  those  spiritual  realities 
which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 
This  carelessness  and  indifference  is,  however,  a 
principle   which  must  be  constantly  struggled 
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with ;  for  it  exists  also  with  those  who  are  farther 
advanced  in  life^  as  well  as  in  such  as  are  sub- 
jected to  the  giddy  6tourderie  of  youth ;  whose 
minds  are  enlarged  to  comprehend  the  full  extent 
of  their  situation ;  aye,  even,  whose  judgment  is 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  embracing  the  hope 
set  before  them  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  but 
whose  hearts  remain  uninfluenced  by  their  con- 
victions; who  rest  satisfied  in  their  speculative 
and  historical  belief,  and  are  contented  with  a 
religious  education  instead  of  devotedness  of  the 
heart  to  God ;  who  will  not  estimate  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  and  who  therefore  cannot  realize 
preparation  for  death  sis  a  duty  of  present  and 
immediate,  and  indispensable  importance ;  who 
will  not  practically  believe  in  the  omnipresence 
of  the  Deity ;  who  act  and  think  as  though  God 
saw  them  not,  and  knew  not  their  thoughts ;  and 
who  suppose,  that  to  be  religious,  is  to  be  grave, 
serious,  morose,  stern  at  the  infirmities  of  others, 
and  severe  in  our  judgments  of  their  conduct.  A 
great  evil  arises  here  from  the  want  of  cheerfulness 
in  some  religious  persons ;  and  yet  religion  never 
was  designed  to  make  our  pleasures  less,  but  to 
produce  that  calm  serenity,  that  sunshine  of  the 
soul,  which  should  occasion  peace,  the  smile  of 
benignity,  the  activity  of  benevolence,  the  tear 
of  pity,  the  glow  of  compassion,  joy  in  the  Sa- 
viour, delight  in  God  ;  the  love  of  Christ  for  those 
who  are  encompassed  with  infirmities,  and  fears, 
and  cares  and  sorrows  ;  and  that  tender  construc- 
tion of  their  conduct,  which  leads  us  not  to  judge. 
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but  to  hope ;  not  to  censure,  but  to  forgive  ;  not 
to  seek  the  redress  of  injuries,  but  to  pray  for 
those  who  despitefully  use  us  and  persecute  us. 
A  lovely  portrait !  to  be  found  only  under  the 
influence  of  real  religion ;  that  religion  which 
does  not  detract  from  the  pleasures  of  youth,  but 
improves  the  comforts  of  those  who  love  and 
serve  God,  in  keeping  whose  commandments 
there  is  great  reward ;  that  religion  which  is  the 
great  work  of  life,  and  carelessness  of  which  is  a 
lamentable  iniquity  and  folly. 

Carelessness  of  religion  is  not  superseded  by 
the  transient  trembling  of  Felix,  who  deferred  to 
a  future  more  convenient  season,  the  considera- 
tion of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment 
to  come.  Religion  is  not  the  distant  procrastina- 
tion of  serious  thought ;  it  is  not  the  promise  of 
a  future  pursuit  of  a  distant  good ;  it  is  not  the 
lukewarmness  of  the  *'  ahnost  thou  persuadest 
me  to  be  a  Christian,"  but  the  unreserved  dedi- 
cation of  the  whole  man  to  God  and  his  Christ — 
now — to-morrow — this  week — this  month — this 
year — and  for  ever.  Parents  then  should  dili- 
gently watch  over  the  constitution  of  the  minds 
of  their  offspring,  and  the  prejudices  which  may 
be  thrown  in  their  way,  in  order  that  they  may 
ascertain  the  causes  which  obstruct  the  influence 
of  divine  truth ;  in  order  that  their  sources  may 
be  removed,  that  their  futility  may  be  shewn,  that 
the  real  state  of  the  heart  may  be  discovered^  and 
its  perversities  be  simply  and  affectionately  de- 
tected, and  its  indifference  exposed,  and  its  care- 
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lessness  confessed,  its  aversion  to  God.  proved, 
and  the  only  way  of  salvation  exhibited.  And 
when  once  awakened  from  the  slumber  of  in- 
difference ;  when  aroused  from  the  uneasy  dream 
of  carelessness,  and  self-dependence  :  when  ener- 
gized to  preserve  the  way  of  truth,  it  will  be  then 
the  parent's  duty  to  caution  the  young  against 
resting  securely  in  any  measure  of  religious  at- 
tainment ;  to  instruct  the  ignorant ;  advise  the 
uninformed  ;  guide  the  feeble  and  the  helpless ; 
preserve  them  from  the  contact  of  evil,  and  ob- 
viate the  difficulties  which  may  be  thrown  in  their 
way  by  the  love  of  the  world,  the  attractions  of 
pleasure,  the  invitations  of  science,  the  sweets  of 
intellectual  pursuit,  and  the  inconsistencies  of 
professing  Christians. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


ON  DISCIPLINE. 


On  the  basis  ofjilial  obedience  rests  the  power 
which  is  possessed  by  the  mother  of  moulding 
the  minds  of  her  offspring;  for  if  this  be  wanting, 
in  vain  will  she  inculcate  knowledge;  in  vain 
will  she  strive  to  correct  the  temper,  or  ameliorate 
the  disposition,  or  give  a  proper  bias  to  the  affec- 
tions. This  obedience  however,  in  order  to  be- 
come thus  influential  on  the  character,  must  be 
founded,  not  on  terror  resulting  from  a  fear  of 
punishment,  the  consequence  of  parental  dis- 
pleasure :  but  upon  affection, — on  a  fear  of  of- 
fending and  grieving  the  parent,  as  well  as  of 
infringing  the  laws  of  God.  This  then  is  the  great 
object  o^  discipline. 

The  absence  of  this  principle,  is  one  of  the 
first  active  symptoms  of  that  depravity  of  nature, 
which  is  inherited  by  all ;  and  it  is  complicated 
and  odious  in  its  tendency,  which  involves  in  it, 
ingratitude  to  man,  and  contempt  of  the  divine 
command.  It  hardens  the  heart,  and  paves  the 
way  for  the  commission  of  other  sins,  since  obe- 
dience is  a  barrier  placed  by  a  gracious  God,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  tide  of  youthful  iniquities ; 
and  when  it  is  once  overstepped,  sin  obtains  such 
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an  advantage  over  the  mind,  that  it  is  easily  en- 
slaved, and  led  to  the  perpetration  even  of  great 
crimes. 

If  we  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the  human 
mind  is  so  constituted,  that  the  powers  of  good 
and  evil  over  its  inclinations  are  nicely  balanced  ; 
that  its  fondness  for  virtue  is  accurately  adjusted 
to  the  allurements  of  vice;  that  the  voice  of  judg- 
ment is  always  heard,  and  always  listened  to, 
even  in  the  tempest  of  passion,  and  that  it  rides 
triumphantly  over  the  wild  howlings  of  unhal- 
lowed desire ;  if  we  suppose  that  the  sentiment 
of  religion  and  the  power  of  conscience  are  fully 
equal  to  the  influence  of  temptation,  and  the  dis- 
position to  imitation ;  if  we  suppose  that  the 
human  mind  delights  equally  to  lend  its 
attention  to  the  fruits  of  holiness,  as  to  the 
frivolities  of  fashion;  and  that  it  perceives  as 
quickly,  and  retains  as  forcibly,  and  recalls  as 
vividly,  and  reasons  as  disinterestedly  and  as 
justly,  and  reflects  as  willingly  on  that  wisdom 
of  which  **  the  merchandise  is  better  than  the 
merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than 
fine  gold," — which  is  more  precious  than  rubies, 
and  '^  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be 
compared  unto  her  ;"  (Prov.iii.  14, 15,)  as  it  doth 
on  mirth,  and  pleasure,  and  laughter,  and  wine, 
and  folly,  and  great  possessions,  and  silver,  and 
gold,  and  learning,  and  honour,  and  reputation, 
and  connexions,  and  increasing  prosperity, — all  of 
which  have  been  declared  to  lead  to  vexation  of 
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spirit  (Ecclcs.  passim) ;  if  we  suppose  the  ima- 
gination as  easily  excited,  and  as  readily  engaged, 
and  as  completely  satisfied,  with  the  sacred  mys- 
teries of  our  holy  religion,  as  it  is  by  the  antici- 
pation of  some  fancied  good,  or  even  by  a  glowing 
portraiture  of  fictitious  circumstances :  and  if  we 
allow  the  will  to  be  entirely  under  our  controul, 
and  as  easily  directed  in  the  pursuit  of  good ; 
as  firm  to  holy  purpose  ;  as  unyielding  to  the  in- 
fluence of  passion  or  prejudice,  the  attractions  of 
vice,  and  the  privations  of  that  religion  whose 
divine  Author  had  neither  form  nor  comeliness, 
that  we  should  desire  him :  if  we  suppose  that 
it  is  opposed  to  the  agency  of  temptation,  and 
constantly  employed  in  counteracting  the  dispo- 
sition to  forget  God  :  if  we  suppose  all  these 
things,  and  believe  therefore  that  the  young  na- 
turally possess  an  equal  share  of  desire,  and 
power  to  love  God,  and  to  do  his  will ;  as  to  be 
influenced  by  evil ;  even  then  we  shall  find,  that 
in  passing  through  life,  so  much  more  frequently 
will  the  evil  dispositions  be  lighted  up  than  the 
good  ;  so  much  more  constant  will  be  the  present 
attractions  of  vice  than  the  future  rewards  of  vir- 
tue ;  so  much  more  frequently  will  the  tendency 
to  ill  be  incorporated  into  action,  and  associated 
with  every  feeling,  and  confirmed  by  repetition, 
and  ripened  into  habit,  and  deepened  into  prin- 
ciple, and  augmented  by  age,  and  reconciled  by 
time,  and  extended  by  custom,  and  fortified  by 
society,  and  backed  by  opportunity,  and  multi- 
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plied  by  occasion,  and  invigorated  by  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  world  that  lieth  in  wickedness, 
that  even  under  this  most  favourable  supposition, 
we  shall  find  the  equilibrium  of  health  destroyed, 
and  disorder  and  confusion  will  ensue.  And  when 
once  the  balance  has  been  lost,  when  once  evil 
predominates  over  good,  every  fresh  indulgence 
of  passion  not  only  adds  to  the  weight  in  the  scale 
of  the  former,  but  also  takes  away  from  the 
power  of  resisting  evil,  the  antagonist  and  coun- 
tervailing good  principle ;  so  that  the  weight  of 
evil  not  only  sinks  the  mind  constantly  lower  in 
sin  and  misery,  but  also  detracts  from  its  power 
of  regaining  the  supposed  equilibrium  from  which 
it  has  fallen.  And  this  process  is  continued  with 
a  fearful  increase  of  accumulated  evil,  and  a  di- 
minished weight  of  solid  worth,  until  one  scale 
kicks  the  beam,  and  until  the  other  has  been  so 
completely  borne  down  with  its  progressive  load 
of  iniquity,  from  the  first  youthful  delinquency, 
to  the  aggravated  period,  when  the  greatest  crimes 
may  be  added  to  the  heap,  without  producing  any 
sensible  effect  upon  the  moral  balance,  and  until 
the  character  stands  confessed  as  openly  profligate 
and  abandoned. 

Such  is  the  progress  of  vice,  even  under  the 
supposition  of  an  original  balance  of  power  in 
choosing  good,  and  refusing  evil :  but  if  to  this 
view  of  the  subject  be  added  the  truth,  that  the 
power  to  love  and  serve  God  has  been  already 
lost — that  man  is  born  in  sin,  prepense  to  evil, 
averse  from  good,  easily  assailable  by  tempta- 
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tion,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  judgment,  tossed  from 
his  centre  at  the  bidding  of  passion,  agitated  by 
unholy  desire,  hating  the  doctrines  of  the  pure 
and  holy  gospel,  refusing  attention  to  the  moni- 
tions of  conscience,  delighting  in  sin,  wasting  his 
precious  hours  over  the  folly  of  a  day,  rejoicing 
to  imitate  the  weak  and  the  wicked,  but  indulging 
a  secret  distaste  for  the  example  of  the  wise  and 
good ;  with  all  his  powers  contracted,  and  limited, 
and  debased ;  preferring  deliberately  that  which 
satisfieth  not,  and  spending  his  money  upon  that 
which  is  not  bread ;  with  the  imagination  delight- 
ing to  revel  upon  that  which  is  gross  and  sensual, 
earthly,  devilish ;  and  that  when  he  would  do 
good,  evil  is  present  with  him ;  then  do  we  form 
a  just  estimate  of  human  life ;  then  do  we  truly 
see,  that  nothing  less  than  a  new  creating  power 
can  restore  this  lost  balance ;  then,  and  only 
then,  do  we  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  vast 
importance  of  discipline^  and  of  that  obedience  which 
is  its  basis,  the  object  of  which  must  be  an  un- 
compromising hostility  to  vice,  from  its  first  germ 
of  obliquity,  to  its  malignant  consummation  in 
crime  of  deepest  dye  ;  and  an  uniform  cultivation 
of  religious  principle. 

The  fear  of  disobeying  a  parent,  is  an  imme- 
diately operative  motive,  which  guards  the  mind 
from  the  suggestions  of  evil,  and  produces  con- 
formity to  the  laws  of  disdpUfie ;  and  therefore 
since  disobedience  is  in  itself  a  great  sin,  and  pre- 
vents the  agency  of  parental  watchfulness  and 
solicitude ;  and  since  it  exposes  the  soul  to  the 
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operation  of  all  that  is  evil,  so  should  it  be  ever 
guarded  against,  ever  noticed  when  present,  and 
its  recurrence  averted  where  possible,  not  by  any 
harshness  and  severity,  but  by  the  invariable  at- 
tributes of  good  discipline,  firmness,  principle, 
reason,  and  the  extensive  and  irresistible  influ- 
ence of  affection. 

The  agency  of  this  principle  will  be  seen,  by 
considering  the  relation  which  the  parent  bears 
to  her  children.  And  first,  she  sustains  the  office 
of  their  instructor,  and  as  such,  possesses  the  in- 
heritance of  many  anxious  hours,  many  sleepless 
nights,  and  many  an  aching  heart :  the  fervent 
prayer,  the  heartfelb  sigh,  characterize  the  deep 
interest  she  takes  in  this  pursuit ;  and  mark  the 
direction  which  she  seeks  from  Him  who  alone 
can  'support  her ;  as  well  as  her  ceaseless  solici- 
tude to  discover  the  best  method  of  securing  the 
happiness  and  the  welfare  of  her  offspring.  These, 
in  every  situation,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
are  the  animating  principles,  the  life,  the  soul  of 
maternal  action :  and  what  is  more  painful  than 
to  witness  all  her  efforts  rendered  unavailing  and 
fruitless,  by  a  mistaken  laxity  of  discipline;  all 
her  designs  counteracted  by  the  influence  of  the 
principle  of  disobedience,  which  shuts  up  the 
avenues  to  the  youthful  mind,  renders  silent  the 
lips  of  instruction,  seals  the  ears  to  the  voice  of 
knowledge,  and  especially  that  knowledge  which 
relates  to  the  conduct  of  the  understanding  and 
the  heart,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  affections 
to  moral  and  religious  objects. 

VOL.    II.  o 
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Again,  the  mother  is  the  guide  of  her  offspring  ; 
she  guards  them  from  the  dangers  and  snares 
with  which  they  are  environed  ;  she  directs  their 
footsteps,  points  out  the  path  in  which  they 
should  walk,  and  shews  what  dangers  are  to  be 
avoided,  what  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  what 
enemies  to  be  opposed,  what  temptations  to  be 
resisted  or  escaped  from,  as  well  as  the  mode  in 
which  the  plain^path  of  truth  is  to  be  preserved  ; 
while  she  cautions  against  the  flowery  aspect  of 
vice,  and  supports  under  the  rude  blasts  of  trial. 
Besides  this  preservation  from  evil,  she  guides 
the  application  of  the  mental  resources,  educes 
the  slumbering,  and  develops  the  nascent  facul- 
ties, and  gives  to  each  its  due  preponderance. 
But  if  her  efforts  be  not  sustained  by  regular  dis- 
cipline ;  if  they  be  not  seconded  by  willing  obe- 
dience, and  above  all,  if  they  be  opposed  and 
frustrated  by  filial  disobedience,  the  influence  of 
this  attribute  of  the  maternal  character  will  be 
lost,  or  at  the  best,  will  be  exceedingly  limited  ; 
maternal  solicitude  will  be  rendered  fruitless, 
and  disappointment  and  sorrow  will  attend  her 
path. 

Further,  the  mother  should  be  the  friend  and 
directruv  of  her  children ;  she  should  hear  and 
enter  into  all  their  difficulties,  and  endeavour  to 
remove  them ;  she  should  become  the  sacred  de- 
positary of  all  their  little  secrets  and  troubles ; 
she  should  be  their  confessor,  and  be  accustomed 
to  receive  an  acknowledgment  of  all  their  faults 
and  errors  ;  she  should  become  their  only  coun- 
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sellor,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  advantage 
of  her  experience,  the  utmost  confidence  towards 
her,  both  in  kind  and  in  degree,  should  be  encou- 
raged ;  nothing  should  be  kept  back  from  her, 
whose  friendship  will  be  found  more  durable  than 
the  transient    partialities  of  youth,  and   whose 
fondness  will  be  governed  by  the  maturity  of  age 
and  reflection,    and  by  disinterested  judgment. 
All  this  is  only  to  be  effected  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  wise  dUcipline,  that  prudent  subordination  of 
the  child  to  the  parent,  which  consists  in  adopting 
the  first  principle  of  good  government,  viz.  the 
suTiender  of  the  individual  right  and  freedom  of 
the  governed  on  the  one  hand  ;  the  participation 
of  parental  wisdom,  the  support  of  her  authority, 
the  confidence  of  her  affection,  and  the  advantage 
of  her  knowledge  on  the  other.     This  compact 
implies   that    active  obedience  which   essentially 
links  together  the  affection  of  parent  and  child, 
and  without  which  every  proposed  boon  of  dis- 
cipline crumbles  into  disjointed  atoms,  and  be- 
comes as  the  sybil  leaves,  which  however  wise, 
and  valuable,  and  oracular  when  gathered  up  and 
associated  in  their  order,  are  of  no  avail  when 
scattered  abroad  by  the  wild  and  lawless  tem- 
pest.    The  want  of  systematic  discipline  is  the 
gnawing   canker,   which  at  first  unseen,   preys 
upon  the  very  heart  of  the  lovely  structure  of 
paternal  government,  till  it  has  destroyed  its  vita- 
lity ;  till  its  unity  and  beauty  vanish ;    and  till 
even  its  existence  may  soon  ^ome  to  be  ques- 
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tioned^  when  its  laws  and  their  influence  are  no 
longer  discernible. 

But  once  more,  the  mother  is  the  protector  of 
her  children  ;  her  tenderness  shines  peculiarly  in 
shielding  them  from  the  dangers  which  encom- 
pass their  inexperience;  leading  them  through 
the  untried  paths  of  early  life;  shewing  them 
the  right  way ;  sustaining  their  feeble  efforts  to 
walk  in  it,  and  pointing  out  the  mode  of  preser- 
vation :  she  descries  the  first  approach  of  danger, 
and  her  vigilance  is  excited  to  escape  from  it; 
her  whole  heart  is  employed  to  avert  the  threat- 
ened evil,  and  where  this  is  impossible,  to  carry 
them  safely  through  it.  But  that  eye,  which 
from  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
that  heart,  which  by  religion  is  rendered  alive  to 
the  impression  of  danger,  as  well  as  furnished 
with  the  means  of  avoiding  it,  or  of  triumphing 
over  it,  will  be  rendered  useless,  and  incapable 
of  affording  assistance,  except  through  a  regular 
system  of  discipline,  and  of  obedience  to  its  laws. 

Such  then  being  the  extensive  influence  of  this 
parental  government,  and  of  a  refusal  to  yield  the 
subjection  of  loyalty,  let  its  laws  be  early  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind,  and  constantly  enforced, 
and  let  the  principle  of  disloyalty  be  fairly  met 
and  combated;  let  it  be  earnestly  discovered, 
and  averted  in  its  incipient  stage.  And  if  to  the 
evils  already  detailed,  as  resulting  from  a  forget- 
fulness  of  discipline,  be  added  its  certain  and  ne- 
cessary influence  in  embittering  the  days  of  the 
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mother ;  depriving  her  of  the  pleasure  she  is  pri- 
vileged to  derive  from  her  offspring ;  destroying 
her  peace  and  happiness,  and  clouding  her  years 
with  sorrow,  can  any  thing  more  be  wanted  to 
impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  its  danger,  and 
of  the  necessity  for  avoiding  it  ? 

Insubordination  is,  however,  a  monster  with  a 
hundred  heads ;  it  demonstrates  its  agency  in  a 
thousand  ways :  when  opposed  at  one  point,  and 
successfully  opposed  too,  it  exerts  its  power  over 
another ;  from  the  destruction  of  one  of  its  fruit- 
ful progeny,  new  species,  modes,  and  forms  are 
seen  to  arise,  as  if  created  by  the  very  power 
which  had  destroyed  the  first ;  and  it  requires 
persevering  energy  and  strength,  the  constancy 
of  virtue,  the  courage  of  principle,  the  fortitude 
of  good  motive,  the  hopes  and  fears  and  duties  of 
religion,  the  highest  sanctions  of  Christianity,  so 
to  continue   unwearied  opposition    to  evil,    and 
the  unbroken  advance  of  good,  as  to  come  oflF 
finally  conqueror.     A  man  does  not  all  at  once 
become  a  traitor  to  his  king,  and  conspire  the 
subversion  of  his  government ;  he  first  infringes 
the  laws  of  his  country  in  some  trifling  instances ; 
perhaps  he  does  so  with  impunity,  but  the  con- 
cealment and   contrivance   necessary   to   shelter 
him  from  the  visitations  of  the  law  are  irksome ; 
be  becomes  discontented  with  that  which  imposes 
a  restraint  upon  his  inclinations,  and  with  the 
wearisome  vigilance  necessary  to  escape  detec- 
tion and  punishment ;  from  this  discontent  he  is 
rendered  an  easy  victim  to  the  harangue  of  those 
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political  demagogues  whose  constant  aim  is  to 
foment  discord,  and  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
the  people  from  their  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tionsy  of  which  he  is  taught  to  disbelieve  and  to 
despise  the  weight  and  the  authority ;  and  now 
having  cast  off  the  weightier  motives  to  obedience, 
he  becomes  a  ready  prey  to  some  subtle  spirits, 
who  have  energy  and  wickedness  enough  to  in- 
fluence the  mind  to  embrace  their  views ;  and  he 
is  employed  as  the  basest,  and  the  lowest,  and 
the  most  degraded  tool  of  faction  ;  to  be  enlisted 
under  the  most  cruel  and  unprincipled  despotism, 
to  become  the  paltry  slave  of  treason.  So  is  it 
with  the  parricidal  treason  of  withdrawing  alle- 
giance from  parental  authority ;  so  is  it  only  to 
be  successfully  opposed,  in  what  are  often  termed 
trifling  instances  of  almost  undefined  insubordi- 
nation. It  is  by  neglecting  these  slighter  occa- 
sions for  the  exercise  of  discipline,  that  the  evil 
of  questioning  its  authority  first  obtains  a  footing, 
and  advances  to  such  amazing  power,  unless  it  be 
constantly  opposed,  watched  over  from  its  first 
dawn,  and  seriously  repressed  with  affectionate 
earnestness,  and  unbending  tenderness.  Thus, 
by  uniform  care,  it  may  be  kept  under ;  but  if 
suffered  to  pass  unnoticed  on  lesser  occasions,  it 
will  soon  pervade  the  conduct,  enslave  the  facul- 
ties, alienate  the  heart,  and  influence  all  the  mani- 
festations of  mind. 

So  natural  to  the  human  bosom  is  this  aversion 
from  regular  discipline,  this  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion, that  perhaps  it  is  scarcely  possible  wholly 
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to  eradicate  the  predisposition  ;  but  it  is  possible, 
it  is  readily  practicable  to  subdue,  to  keep  under, 
and  finally  to  repress  this  restless,  selfish,  proud, 
ambitious  spirit.  It  must  however  be  recollected, 
that  this  can  only  be  predicated  as  true,  at  a  cer- 
tain and  an  early  period  of  the  disorder ;  and  it 
may  have  existed  so  long,  and  formed  such  inti- 
mate associations,  and  obtained  such  extensive 
hold  of  the  mental  system,  that  it  will  run  its 
course,  and  that  no  remedy  can  overtake  its  pro- 
gress. The  correction  of  this  vicious  propensity 
must  commence  betimes,  and  is  not  to  be  pre- 
vented by  maternal  fondness,  which  presents  a 
temptation  to  defer  opposition,  until  it  be  too  late 
to  hope  for  success.  The  longer  the  principle  is 
suffered  to  remain  unchecked,  to  strike  deep  into 
the  mental  soil,  and  to  throw  out  its  branches  in 
every  conceivable  direction,  the  more  difficult  will 
it  be  to  controul,  the  more  painful  will  be  the 
process  of  counteraction. 

A  powerful  incentive  to  this  early  discipline,  is, 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the  child 
now,  whose  real  peace  will  consist  in  the  paucity 
of  its  desires,  and  in  their  willing  subjection  to  the 
influence  of  reason  and  religion ;  and  that  pro- 
crastination will  add  to  the  pain  which  it  must 
eventually  feel,  from  curbing  the  wild  and  law- 
less influence  of  its  unrestrained  passions ;  or  that 
it  will  be  delivered  over  to  the  cruel  agency  of 
these  tyrant  principles,  in  proportion  to  whose 
power  and  activity  the  heart  will  be  hardened 
and  alienated  from  the  word  of  God,  and  the  reli- 
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gion  of  Christ-  It  will  not  do  to  allege  as  an 
excuse  for  insubordination,  that  it  arises  from  the 
infatuation  of  ignorance,  and  will  be  cured  by  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge ;  this  might  indeed  be  true 
in  minds  which  had  no  bias  towards  evil,  but  not 
with  those  so  constituted,  as  they  are,  with  which 
we  have  to  do. 

Disaffection  must  be  opposed  in  its  every  form ; 
in  its  principle  and  its  practice,  and  must  give 
way  before  a  system  of  mild  but  persevering — 
-uniformly  affectionate  but  invariable — lenient  but 
just — wise  and  principled  discipline.  Insubordi- 
nation is  a  principle  of  such  amazing  power,  that 
it  will  not  do  to  slumber  on  the  road,  while  tumult 
bursts  his  prison  door ;  it  will  not  do  to  meet  it 
with  occasional  opposition  only,  which  will  do  more 
mischief  than  good  ;  will  fan  the  flame  of  dis- 
content ;  will  agitate,  without  restraining  the  pas- 
sions ;  will  inspire  a  hope,  or  at  least  a  specula- 
tion, on  the  chances  of  impunity,  and  will  attach 
contempt  to  the  wayward  exertion  of  parental 
authority.  Just  and  principled  laws;  mild,  but 
certain  in  their  punishments;  and  uniformity  and 
steadiness  in  enforcing  them,  will  constitute  the 
great  basis  of  good  discipline ;  and  by  its  exer- 
tions, the  licentious  will,  will  be  controuled ;  the 
riotings  of  unhallowed  temper  will  be  restrained  ; 
the  influence  of  disaffection  will  become  feeble ; 
while  the  power  of  the  maternal  executive  will  be 
increased,  and  the  evil  will  be  finally  subjugated. 
On  all  occasions,  when  the  rules  of  just  discipline 
have  been  infringed,  affectionate  sorrow  and  dis- 
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pleasure  should  be  manifested  :  so  will  the  boun- 
daries of  virtue  and  vice  be  kept  defined  and 
distinct;  the  path' of  duty  both  to  parent  and 
child  will  be  rendered  easy,  and  exertion  will  be 
crowned  by  success  ;  at  least,  the  most  powerful 
obstacles  to  success  will  be  removed.  Let  the 
heart  be  kept  with  all  diligence ;  let  not  the  risings 
of  this  evil  principle  be  neglected  till  they  are 
expressed  in  action ;  let  the  secret  thought,  the 
first  impatient  feeling,  the  angry  look  be  ex- 
pounded ;  for  this  germ  of  evil  principle  will  be 
by  and  by  developed  in  action ;  it  will  increase 
by  neglect;  and  may  acquire  such  extensive 
power,  that  the  effort  to  remove  it  will  become 
fruitless.  Dreadful  anticipation!  Disobedience 
established  ;  insubordination  heightened ;  laws 
contemned ;  piety  disregarded ;  discipline  un- 
availing; every  effort  to  instruct,  to  guide,  to 
counsel,  to  advise,  to  support,  and  to  protect; 
every  exertion  for  the  happiness  of  the  young 
rendered  nugatory  and  abortive.  Once  it  might 
not  have  been  thus  ;  but  the  day  of  hope,  and  of 
success  has  passed ;  and  to  this  miserable  result 
is  added  the  recollection  of  antecedent  negligence, 
the  mildew  of  withered  hopes,  the  pang  of  blasted 
expectation,  and  the  anguish  of  disappointed 
affection. 

In  the  practical  application  of  the  laws  of  dis- 
cipline, severity  is  perfectly  unnecessary,  and 
would  produce  mischief;  it  would  prove  a  never- 
failing  source  of  error,  and  of  passions  even  more 
hideous  in  their  aspect  than  the  principles  whose 
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influence  it  is  intended  to  subdue ;  while  the 
latter  too,  under  such  circumstances,  always  re- 
main with  undiminished  force.  Human  laws  are 
intended  for  the  criminal,  and  their  excellence 
consists  not  in  the  sanguinary  nature  of  their 
penalties,  but  in  the  nice  adaptation  of  punish- 
ment, to  the  varying  shades  of  crime ;  and  in  the 
uniform  infliction  of  that  punishment,  when  a 
conviction  of  criminality  has  been  established  : 
hence  it  follows,  that  the  milder  the  code  can  be 
framed,  consistently  with  the  great  interests  of 
society,  the  more  completely  will  it  be  calculated 
to  obviate  crime.  There  is  however  this  grand 
difference  between  political  laws,  and  parental 
discipline,  that  whereas  the  former  do  not  con- 
template rewards  for  good  conduct,  but  consider 
such  conduct,  and  the  esteem  which  it  ensures, 
as  in  itself  a  sufficient  reward :  domestic  disci- 
pline has  for  its  object  the  recompense  of  virtuous 
action,  the  formation  of  the  character,  the  produc- 
tion of  good  habits,  the  development  of  amiable 
feelings,  the  substitution  of  correct  motives,  the 
consideration  of  intention  and  design,  and  the 
education  of  the  several  faculties  of  mind.  And 
if  mercy  should  temper  justice  in  dealing  with 
virtual  crime,  a  fortiori^  should  pity,  compassion, 
tenderness  and  forgiveness  form  the  basis  of  good 
discipline.  Severity  then  is  entirely  out  of  place  ; 
and  while  one  instance  of  insubordination  should 
never  pass  unnoticed,  such  notice  should  have  for 
its  object  the  reformation^  rather  than  the  punish- 
ment of  the  offender  ;  the  correction  and  the  sub- 
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jugation  of  the  evil  tendency,  and  the  growth  and 
development  of  a  principle  of  affection,  to  ope- 
rate as  a  counter-agent  to  the  evil,  and  to  establish 
itself  in  its  room. 

How  are  these  combined  objects  to  be  obtained 
without  a  sacrifice  of  either?     Parental  sorrow 
and  displeasure  should  be  observed  as  the  conse- 
qtiencc  of  every  instance  of  filial  insubordination ; 
not  always  with  the  view  of  fixing  the  mind  upon 
the  crime  or  its  punishment,  but  with  the  inten- 
tion   of  producing  repentance,   and   of  shewing 
forgiveness  of  disposition ;  thus  rivetting  infallibly 
the  affection  of  the  child,  and  obviating  the  recur- 
rence of  disobedience,  by  the  fear  of  grieving  so 
kind  a  parent.    Mere  terror  will  be  an  inoperative 
principle,  except  in  so  far  as  it  hardens  the  heart 
and  leads  to  duplicity  and  concealment ;  but  the 
fear  of  giving  pain  to  a  friend  so  dear,  will  exert 
an  extensive  influence  over  the  mind ;  the  hap- 
piness of  the  child  will  be  increased,  while  its 
affection  is  kindled,  rendered  stronger,  and  more 
permanent. 

In  the  arrangements  of  discipline,  parents  must 
avoid  austerity;  they  are  not  to  become  unap- 
proachable,  inexorable  judges,  but  should  seek 
by  all  means  the  confidence  of  their  offspring. 
The  necessary  influence  of  austerity,  is  to  drive 
the  meek  and  gentle  spirit  to  the  deepening  shades 
of  artifice;  while  the  obstinate  and  the  perti- 
nacious throw  off  all  kind  of  restraint,  and  openly 
contemn  the  maternal  authority,  or  shelter  them- 
selves within  the  confines  of  despair,  and  a  cer- 
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tain  recklessness  of  feeling,  which  boots  not  what 
may  be  the  consequence  of  its  actions.     Deceit 
and  cunning  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
perversity  of  continuance  in  evil,  are  the  conse- 
quences  of  this  most  ill-judged  manifestation  of  au- 
thority;  for  this  is  the  common  ground  on  which  it 
is  maintained,  and  on  which  unsubdued  temper  is 
too  frequently  allowed  to  dominate.     Thus  the 
evil   is  increased  instead   of  being  diminished ; 
and  the  timid  and  the  weak  may  be  led  to  con- 
ceal  impropriety  of  conduct,  and  to    hide  spe- 
ciously the  existence  of  bad  disposition  ;  while 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  be  corrected  or 
subdued.     That  which  alienates  the  child  from 
the  confidence   of  its  parent,   which  inspires   it 
with  a  dread  of  her  scrutiny,  instead  of  with  the 
uniform  desire  of  openness,  may  indeed  drive  it 
to  seek  the  shelter  of  impunity,  but  will  never 
lead  it  to  repentance  and  reformation;  while  the 
feeble  display  of  authority  and  its  symbols^  but  in 
reality  the  strong  arm  of  affectionate  sorrow^  and  the 
manifestation  of  a  readiness    to  forgive,  and  an 
anxiety    for    reconciliation    and    restoration    to 
favour,  will  scarcely    fail   to    melt   the  stoutest 
heart,  (and  this  is  the  only  basis  on  which  we 
can  expect,  or  ought  to  hope  for  su^ccess)  and  allow 
it  to  take  the  form  of  that  mould,  which  parental 
solicitude. has  prepared.     Forgiveness  will  merit 
confidence,  and  the  child  will  be  thus  led  to  con- 
fess willingly  and  candidly,  faults  which  other- 
wise perhaps,  would  have  lurked  unseen:  and 
thus  it  will  serve  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  mater- 
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nal  knowledge,  and  her  consequent  power  of  ex- 
erting successful  discipline. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  advantage  can  be  over- 
looked, or  not  duly  appreciated  ?  It  is  possible, 
and  not  only  possible,  but  actually  is  frequently, 
knowingly,  and  willingly  thrown  away,  under 
the  mistaken  apprehension,  that  it  derogates  from 
the  dignity  of  parental  authority  to  encourage 
freedom  of  access,  and  filial  confidence.  And 
yet  there  is  not  one  fault  the  more  because  each 
one  is  confessed,  although  more  may  be  dis- 
covered, and  the  means  of  prevention  may  be 
devised ;  but  in  the  one  case,  from  being  known, 
an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  their  correction; 
while  in  th6  other,  they  prey  upon,  undermine,  or 
destroy  the  mental  system. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

I 

In  regulftting  the  exercise  of  discipline ,  it  is  of 
the  first  coufleqHence  to  ascertain  not  only  the 
general  character  of  the  child,  but  also  the  weight 
and  proportion  of  each  individual  trait,  as  com- 
pared with  the  specific  influence,  which  it  ought 
to  exert  in  a  well  regulated  mind,  and  as  con- 
trasted with  other  features  of  the  character. 
The  same  kind  and  degree  of  discipline  will  not 
be  suitable  to  the  harsh  natured  individual,  the 
form  of  whose  mental  manifestations  is  diver- 
sified by  many  inequalities,  and  even  asperities, 
and  obscured  by  much  that  is  useless  and  inju- 
rious ;  the  quality  of  whose  mental  soil  renders  it 
vigorous  in  its  productions,  although  those  pro- 
ductions are  not  always  of  sterling  value ;  whose 
prominent  characteristic  it  is  to  be  possessed  of 
strong  passions,  and  to  be  mutually  influenced  by 
them,  however  much  such  influence  may  have 
been  softened  and  disarmed  of  its  frightful  ten- 
dency, by  the  counterpoise  of  many  amiable  dis- 
positions :  it  cannot  be  that  the  same  species  of  disci- 
ipline  is  required  for  the  character  in  which  obsti- 
nacy   prevails,  .  in    whom    the    unyielding    soil 
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refuses  the  impression  of  the  gentler  hand  of  cul- 
tivation, where  every  valuable  property  is  con- 
cealed   beneath  a  covering  of  perversity  which 
must  be  broken  up  before  its  hidden  treasures  can 
be  manifested ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  a  mental 
soil  which  is  soft  and  yielding,  easily  susceptible 
of  impression,    readily   assuming  the   mould   of 
education,  but  not  possessing  sufficient   stability 
to  enable  it  to  preserve  that  form ;  this  constituting 
the  versatile  individual,  accommodating  itself  to 
every  change  of  circumstance,  readily  adopting 
the  form  with  which  the  interest,  or  the  prejudice, 
or  the  demgn  of  its  companions  may  surround  it ; 
a  greedy  and  unconscious  imitator,  with  a  great 
degree  of  carelessness  as  to  the  qualities  of  the 
object  presented  for  imitation  ;  too  volatile  to  be 
tenacious    of    evil    purpose;    too    subjected    to 
change  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  perseverance  of 
good  action,   and  the  steady  influence  of  good 
principle ;  intemperately  excited]  by  slight  causes, 
and  acting  so  much  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
and  on  the  spur  of  occasion,  as  not  to  give  time 
for  the  deliberation  of  j  udgment ;  too  feeble  to 
become  a  great,  too  liable  to  surprise  from  sud- 
den emotion,  to  form  a  consistent  character  ;   too 
readily  swayed  from  its  purpose  to  be  benevolent; 
too  easily  guided  and  governed  by  the  example 
or  the  authority  of  others  to  be  just,  in  a  world 
in  which  this  latter  attribute  can  never  exist,  ex- 
cept in  combination  with  a  certain  fearlessness  of 
consequences,  which  is  only  to  .be  found  in  those 
who  can  steadily  and  deliberately  prefer  the  pur- 
suit of  virtue  to  that  of  interest. 
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The  success  of  the  parent  will  then  mainly  de- 
pend on  the  nice  adaptation  and  influence  of  a 
well  regulated  discipline!     We  should  smile  at 
the  narrow  policy  of  the  practical  agriculturist, 
who  should  apply  the  same  mode  of  culture  to 
every  variety  of  soil;    and  who,    despising   the 
,  evidence  of  experience,  and  making  light  of  the 
knowledge  to  be  obtained  by  chemical  analysis, 
should  torture  every  variety  of  earthly  structure 
into  submission  to  his  own  stupid  system  ;  a  sys* 
tem  for  which  he. has  not  an  excuse  to  plead ;  and 
for  which,  there  is  only  this  to  be  said  in  pallia- 
tion, that  it  may  perchance  be  right ;  and  that  if 
wrong,    of  which  there  exists  the  very  highest 
probability,  he  will  injure  none  but  himself,  and 
will  reap  the  punishment  due  to  his  wilfulness 
and  folly.     But  the  prudent  cultivator,  before  he 
adopts  a  system  of  management,  will  first  survey 
every  allotment  of  the  ground  on  which  his  future 
energies  are  to  be  employed ;  he  will  ascertain 
the  kind  of  grain  to  which  it  is  best  adapted,  and 
the  variety  of  manure  which  it  may  require,,  to- 
gether with  all  the  little  circumstances  of  exten- 
sion and  improvement,  so  manifestly  connected 
with  the  diversified  appearance  of  the  surface  of 
our  globe.     So  also  the  practical  botanist,  ac- 
cording to  the  given  nature  of  the  soil,  knows  the 
particular  plants  he  may  expect  to  meet  with, 
because  experience  has  taught  him  the  wise  ordi- 
nation of  nature,  that  certain  of  her  productions 
should  flourish  only  in  a  peculiar  mould. 

If  such  be  the  convictions  of  the  agriculturist 
and  the  botanist,   shall  the  mental  cultivator — 
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shall  the  parent  act  less  judiciously?  Shall  she 
not  survey  the  ground  on  which  she  has  to  operate? 
Shall  she  not  estimate  its  peculiarities,  become  ac- 
quaintedwith  its  natural  productions,  and  thus  form 
a  judgment  of  those  fruits  which  will  flourish  best, 
as  well  as  of  the  mode  of  culture  best  calculated 
to  ensure  a  plentiful  return  of  the  most  diversified, 
and  most  valued  productions  ?  For,  with  regard 
to  intellectual  chemistry,  it  is  certain  that  similar, 
or  at  least  analogous  states  will  be  found,  with 
those  natural  changes  which  have  been  just  al- 
luded to ;  and  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose,  that 
the  same  methods  will  answer  equally  well  in  the 
discipline  required  by  the  several  diversities  of 
character  comprehended  under  the  general  dis- 
tinctions enumerated  above  :  it  must  be  suited  to 
the  change  of  temper  and  disposition ;  for  as  the 
fertility  of  a  soil  depends  upon  the  due  admixture 
and  properties  of  the  particular  earths  of  which  it 
is  composed  ;  so  does  the  value  of  the  mind  re- 
sult from  its  peculiar  manifestations:  while  the 
office  of  discipline  is  to  encourage  or  counteract 
them  as  may  be  necessary,  to  cherish  the  feeble, 
afford  the  appropriate  food  for  those  which  need 
to  be  nourished  and  supported,  and  counteract 
those  which  should  be  repressed. 

And  since  a  similar  observation  is  applicable  to 
every  possible  variety  of  human  character,  disci-- 
pline,  though  agreeing  in  its  general  'form,  should 
be  suited  in  its  particular  application  to  the  spe- 
cific attributes  of  each.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
becoming  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  general 
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form  of  each  mental  soil,  but  also  with  an  analysis 
of  its  interior  structure  ;  not  only  of  attending  to 
its  broad  and  defined  outlines,  those  which  con- 
stitute its  generic  properties,  but  to  the  specific 
operation  of  every  individual  principle  and  pas- 
sion upon  these  ;  not  of  directing  the  inquiry  to 
one  predominant  or  striking  feature,  but  to  each 
secret  motive  which  may  influence  the  conduct ; 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  common  appearance, 
the  outward  semblance  of  action,  when  every 
thing  occurs  which  is  pleasing,  in  the  halcyon 
days  of  prosperity,  when  perfect  peace  surrounds, 
when  no  adverse  gale  disturbs  the  summer  even- 
ing's calm,  but  aUOy  when  it  is  agitated  by  con- 
flicting passions,  which  invade  its  repose  before 
it  is  aware  of  such  agency.  Hence  also  the  ne- 
cessity for  attending  to  the  temper  and  its  various 
modifications ;  to  the  disposition  under  every 
variety  of  combination,  to  the  agency  of  the  pas- 
sions>  the  dominion  of  affection,  the  power  of 
habit«  the  effect  of  association,  and  the  immediate 
and  remote  consequences  of  some  favourite  pur- 
suit, as  well  as  of  the  laws  of  society,  and  all 
else,  which  may  change  or  modify  the  manifesta- 
tions of  mind.  It  is  impossible  here  to  act  by 
rule,  for  although  without  this  process,  discipline 
will  be  unavailing  to  the  individual,  because  inap- 
propriate ;  yet  having  founded  a  system  on  gene- 
ral conclusions,  its  application  will  still  depend 
on  contingent  circumstances;  and  indeed  the 
treatment  of  each  child  will  require  a  system  of 
its  own,  and  often  of  a  very  opposite  character  in 
the  same  little  circle ;  for  as  in  the  human  coun- 
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tenance,  however  strong  may  be  the  family  like- 
ness, there  are  always  distinctive  peculiarities; 
so  with  regard  to  the  mental  lineaments,  however 
they  may  agree  in  general  resemblance,  there  are 
still  most  important  points  of  well-marked  dif- 
ference ;  and  the  discipline  most  accurately  adapted 
to  one,  will  be  most  prejudicial  to  another,  and 
perfectly  thrown  away  and  inert  upon  a  third. 
Thus  for  example,  to  recur  to  the  illustration  we 
have  already  employed,  the  discipline  required  by 
the  strong  and  the  obstinate,  must  be  relaxed  to- 
wards the  meek  and  the  feeble,  whom  it  would 
infallibly  destroy:  the  former  requires  the  con- 
centrated energy  of  the  most  powerful  means ; 
while  the  latter  demands  the  gentler  hand  of 
parental  encouragement,  compassionate  tender- 
ness for  its  wanderings,  assistance  in  its  little  dif- 
Acuities,  the  cheering  smile  of  approbation,  the 
delicate  affection  of  her  whose  love  is  only  equal- 
led and  surpassed  by  Him  who  was  God  as  well 
as  man.  For  the  former,  the  accents  of  displea- 
sure will  often  be  required,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently, the  painful  toil  to  convince,  and  to  im- 
press, to  soften  the  stubborn  heart,  jmd  to  sub- 
mit its  proud  risings  to  the  authority  of  reason, 
parental  duty,  and  christian  precept. 

Here  then  is  to  be  avoided  the  danger  of  ex- 
pending a  greater  share  of  attention  upon  the  soft 
and  amiable  child,  than  upon  another  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  less  pleasing  qualities,  and  who  does 
not  offer  a  promise  of  repaying  quickly  the  labour 
of  cultivation.      But  this  is  unjust ;  since  none 
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can  say,  that  under  nature's  most  rugged  forms, 
she   does    not   conceal  a  mine  of  inexhaustible 
worth,  and  which   requires   only   the   labour   of 
working  to  make  it  productive  of  abundant  re- 
turns ;  the  diamond  is  not  discovered  till  after 
the  operation  of  washing  it  out  from  the  refuse 
materials,  with  which  it  stands  connected,  and 
until  it  has  received  the  polish  of  the  lapidary. 
And  thus  all,  even  the  most  unlikely,  will  repay 
the  toil  of  discipline  ;  and  all  must  be  equally 
attended  to.     And  as  an  additional  stimulus  and 
incentive  to  this  impartiality  of  conduct,  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  the  yielding  and  impressible 
character,  though  it  may  promise  a  present  re- 
ward for  exertion,  and  that  without  much  trouble, 
may  yet  conceal  a  shallowness  and  poverty,   in 
which  the  fruits  of  our  labour  are  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  want  of  perseverance,  or  by  the  irrup- 
tion of  passion,  or  by  the  more  insidious  influence 
of  temptation ;  and  that  from  its  extreme  ductility 
it  is  liable  to  be  drawn  out  into  other  forms,  be- 
sides that  which  parental  exertion  would  impress. 
There  is  also  constant  danger    lest   the  goodly 
products  yfhacYi  flourish  under  our  unremitting  care, 
should,  when  deprived  of   this   support,  wither 
and  decay,  because  the  soil  does  not  retain  the 
means  of  nourishing  its  own  productions  in  their 
independent  existence ;   and  moreover,   there  is 
great  reason  to  fear  the  prevalence  of  an  univer- 
sally accommodating  spirit,  which  would  become 
all  things  to  all   men,  not  in  the  spirit  of  the 
apostle,  that  he  might  by  all  means  save  some ; 
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but  in  order  to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  all, 
and  escape  the  obloquy  of  daring  to  be  singular  in 
virtue,  in  the  midstof  surrounding  vice  and  folly ;  as 
well  as  to  avoid  the  odium  which  attaches  to  the 
simple  followers  of  Him  who  was  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,  whom  the  world  hated,  and 
whose  disciples  it  will  always  hate,  because  their 
obedience  to  his  laws  must  be  a  constant  censure 
upon  its  motives  and  its  practice.  And  on  the 
contrary,  if  sufficient  pains  be  taken  with  the 
less  promising. character,  it  will  often  be  found 
to  conceal  great  fertility  and  strength ;  steady 
sterling  worth  may  be  educed,  and  although  its 
unyielding  obstinacy  may  be  considerable,  yet 
even  this  may  arise,  not  so  much  from  a  pugna- 
cious disposition,  as  from  a  degree  of  pertinacity, 
which  is  really  the  expression  of  principled  adhe- 
rence of  purpose,  and  which  only  requires  to  be 
led  to  its  proper  object  in  order  to  produce  lux- 
uriant fertility. 

In  furtherance  of  the  views  of  discipli^ie,  the 
influence  of  a  religious  education  will  be  particu- 
larly remarkable,  since  religion  does  not  so  much 
communicate  faculties  and  affections,  as  give  a  new 
direction  to  those  which  are  already  possessed ; 
moderating  and  directing  their  manifestations, 
and  impressing  on  all  its  peculiar  image.  That 
which  was  false  and  factitious ;  the  appearance 
of  benevolence,  and  purity  of  action,  which  before 
proceeded  from  sordid  and  unworthy  motives,  is 
now  real,  extensive  in  its  application,  and  ener- 
getic in  its  purpose  ;  while  those  passions  which 
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wa^e  acting  in  hostility  to  the  influence  of  divine 
truth  are  now  converted  into  its  firmest  but- 
tressesy  and  that  because  they  have  themselves 
received  a  new  object ;  and  being  trained  to  its 
pursuit,  are  become  unwittingly,  but  necessarily 
and  decidedly  hostile  to  those  objects  for  the 
attainment  of  which,  they  have  before  sacrificed 
so  much  liberty  of  action,  freedom  of  choice — 
peace  of  mind,  purity  of  motive,  a  quiet  con- 
science, the  happiness  of  time,  the  hope  of  hea* 
ven,  all  that  is  great,  and  good,  and  valuable. 

Discipline  is  not  to  be  relaxed  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  every  disturbance  of  the  child's  enjoy- 
ment. Man,  in  his  progress  through  life,  must 
meet  with  trials  and  difficulties,  arising  out  of  his 
situation  in  society,  and  from  his  being  placed 
here  in  a  state  of  probation  ;  and  the  sooner  he 
is  assailed  by  the  beginnings  of  these  difficulties, 
the  better  will  he  be  prepared  to  meet  them,  the 
more  advanced  will  he  be  in  his  onward  journey 
through  life,  ere  he  is  called  upon  for  the 
mightier  efforts  of  fortitude,  and  strength,  and 
submission,  and  self-denial,and acquiescence.  But 
it  may  be  said,  if  such  be  the  case,  and  it  is  rea- 
dily allowed  that  man  is  born  to  trouble,  as  the 
sparks  fly  upwards,  why  prematurely  disturb  the 
unruffled  days  of  infancy,  now  that  its  tender 
mind  is  so  little  capable  of  supporting  its  dimi- 
nutive cares  and  uneasiness,  and  when  therefore, 
the  parent  should  do  all  in  her  power,  to  render 
the  period  of  childhood  happy^  instead  of  accu- 
mulating its  anxieties  ?    The  voice  of   natural 
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afFectioDy  and  of  weak-mindedness,  may  claim 
this  as  a  correct  line  of  conduct,  but  what  is  the 
report  of  cool  and  sober  reason,  what  is  the 
award  of  unbiassed  judgment — what  say  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  pure  and  holy  religion  ?  Where  then 
are  these  peaceful  hours  of  unruffled  calm? 
Where  is  the  nursery- undisturbed  by  the  tempest 
of  passion  ?  Where  is  this  freedom  from  unhal- 
lowed desire,  from  selfishness^  and  avarice? 
Where  is  the  sacred  spot  into  which  anger,  and 
hatred,  malice  and  envy,  ambition  and  injustice, 
impatience  and  jealousy  do  not  enter  ?  And  if 
there  be  no  such  hallowed  regions,  where  then  is 
to  be  found  the  peace,  which  discipline  will  de- 
stroy ?  So  far  from  it,  that  it  will  really  increase 
the  present  happiness  of  the  child,  because  it 
circumscribes  its  wants,  and  regulates  its  desires 
within  those  moderate  bounds,  which  constitute 
the  very  essence  of  present  felicity ;  *'  Give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches;  feed  me  with  food 
convenient  for  me ;  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee, 
and  say.  Who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor  and 
steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain." 
Proverbs  xxx.  8,  9. 

Suppose  discipline,  which  implies  a  moderate 
but  unrelaxing  restraint  upon  the  passions,  and 
temper  and  conduct  be  neglected ;  suppose  that 
the  whims  of  infancy  be  uncontrouled  and  all  its 
waywardness  indulged  ;  suppose  that  its  desires  be 
not  contradicted,  nor  its  faults  corrected ;  suppose 
that  its  humours  and  its  caprice  be  not  only  to- 
lerated but  uniformly  gratified;   or  suppose  that 
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they  experience  only  occasional  and  uncertain 
opposition,  which  is  at  all  times  worse  than  use- 
less, what  must  positively  be  the  consequence, 
the  inevitable  result  ?  The  number  of  supposed 
wants  is  increased';  new  and  capricious  desires 
are  daily  created  and  encouraged ;  pleasure  itself 
is  rendered  insipid  by  its  uniformity  ;  listlessness 
and  dissatisfaction  cloud  the  brow ;  selfishness 
contracts  the  forehead,  and  shrivels  the  germ  of 
benevolence ;  and  the  little  subjects  of  this  un- 
disciplined, undiscriminating  indulgence  are  ac- 
tually more  unhappy  than  those  who  are  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  a  want  of  affection,  and  posi- 
tive unkindness  from  their  parents ;  k  fortiori, 
how  wretched  must  they  \>e,  compared  with  those 
who  live  under  a  system  of  well  ordered  discipline, 
founded  on  intense  affection,  and  guided  by  the 
purest  motives!  While  the  former  are  always 
preserved  from  contradiction,  their  wishes  always 
gratified,  every  want  however  ridiculous  supplied 
and  even  anticipated,  how  will  they  be  prepared 
for  their  struggle  through  life  ;  how  will  they  be 
fitted  to  support  the  contradiction,  the  opposi- 
tion, the  disappointments,  the  vexations,  the  con- 
flicting elements  of  society,  the  cold  neglect  of 
friends  or  patrons,  the  jealousy  and  unfairness  of 
competitors,  the  ingratitude  of  inferiors,  and  all 
the  various  **  whips  and  scorns  of  time,"  which 
they  must  experience  in  their  commerce  with  the 
world  ? 

Thus  far^  reason  and  policy.     But  what  says 
religion,  and  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  un- 
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discriminating  affection  on  the  future  happiness 
of  our  offspring,  not  only  here^  where  it  will  be 
decidedly  injurious,  but  also  hereafter?  It  will 
unfit  the  mind  for  religious  instruction ;  render  it 
averse  from  its  truths,  and  place  it  in  continual 
opposition  to  the  pai-ent,  when  she  wishes  to  re- 
duce the  principles  of  the  Bible  to  consistent 
practice  in  the  daily  conduct  of  life ;  and  thus 
will  it  form  an  important  obstacle  to  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit,  in  producing  that  change  of  heart, 
without  which  virtue  is  a  phantom,  and  religion 
but  a  name !  Let  these  effects  be  traced  upon 
the  mind,  from  the  pen  of  an  inspired  writer. — 
"  Whoso  loveth  instruction,  loveth  knowledge ; 
but  he  that  hateth  reproof  is  brutish."  Prov.  xii.  1. 
"  Poverty  and  shame  shall  be  to  him  that  refuseth 
instruction ;  but  he  that  regardeth  reproof,  shall 
be  honoured."  Prov.  xiii.  18. — "  Correction  is 
grievous  unto  him  that  forsaketh  the  way ;  and 
he  that  hateth  reproof  shall  die."  Ibid,  xv.  10. — 
''  He  that  refuseth  instruction,  despiseth  his  own 
soul ;  but  he  that  heareth  reproof,  getteth  under- 
standing." Ibid,  XV.  32. — "  A  reproof  entereth 
more  into  a  wise  man,  than  a  hundred  stripes  into 
a  fool."  Ibid,  xvii.  10. — "  Chasten  thy  son  while 
there  is  hope."  Ibid,  xix.  18. — "  Even  a  child 
is  known  by  his  doings^  whether  his  work  be  pure, 
and  whether  it  be  right."  Ibid,  xx.  11. — "  Fool- 
ishness is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  child ;  but 
the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from  him." 
Ibid,  xxii.  15. — "  He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his 
own  spirit^  is  like  a  citif  that  is  broken  down,  and 
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without  walls.''  Ibid,  xxv.  28. — "  The  rod  and 
reproof  give  wisdom ;  but  a  child  left  to  himself, 
bringeth  his  mother  to  shame."  Ibid,  xxix.  15.' — 
'*  Correct-  thy  son,  and  he  shall  give  thee  rest ; 
yea,  he  shall  give  delight  unto  thy  soul."  Ibid, 
xxix.  17.  If,  then,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
be  dependent  upon  discipline,  and  the  absence  of 
correction  debase  and  brutify  ;  if  poverty,  shame, 
and  contempt  await  the  froward  and  undisciplined, 
but  honour  attend  the  path  of  him  who  regardeth 
reproof;  if  discipline  be  painful  only  to  him  who 
is  in  error,  and  its  absence  lead  to  moral  disease 
and  death ;  if  inattention  to  its  rules  be  a  proof 
of  the  light  estimation  of  the  immortal  soul,  while 
on  the  contrary  true  wisdom  result  from  obedience 
to  them;  if  discipline  consist  rather  in  reproof 
than  in  stripes  ;  if  it  be  to  be  adopted  earli/  while 
there  is  hope ;  if  the  character  of  childhood  be 
fixed  by  its  actions,  and  it  be  of  importance  that 
these  be  pure  and  right ;  if  folly  be  the  natural 
product  of  the  human  heart,  and  discipline  be  the 
appointed  method  of  removing  it ;  if  the  want  of 
discipline  conduct  to  lawlessness  of  desire,  and 
he  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  spirit  is  absolutely 
defenceless  and  destitute ;  if  it  lead  to  the  ab- 
sence of  piety,  and  tend  towards  shame,  a  shame 
which  recoils  upon  maternal  neglect ;  and  if,  on 
the  contrary,  well  ordered,  mild,  but  firm  disci* 
pline  will  ensure  maternal  peace,  yea  more,  will 
give  delight  unto  her  soul ;  why  then  surely  the 
voice  of  religion  does  but  reverberate  with  ten- 
fold energy  the  echo  of  reason  and  policy ;  and 
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we  conclude  that  those  parents  who  undervalue 
discipline,  must  be  too  weak  to  estimate  its  im- 
portance, or  too  wicked  to  act  up  to  their  convic- 
tions, or  too  weak  and  wicked  to  be  convinced. 

Discipline  embraces  farther  an  early  and  habi- 
tualy  mild  but  not  severe,  judicious  and  uniform 
restraint  on  the  passions ;  and  when  it  is  recol- 
lected how  fearfully  their  disturbing  agency  ac< 
tuates  and  controuls  the  man,  and  hurries  him 
into  all  manner  of  evil,  it  will  be  seen  how  im- 
portant is  its  agency  in  the  formation  of  the  future 
character ;  securing  its  happiness,  and  establish- 
ing its  principles.  While  governed  by  affection, 
and  guarded  by  religion,  discipline  can  neither  be 
adopted  too  early,  nor  persisted  in  with  a  too  great 
constancy  and  energy  of  perseverance ;  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remarked,  that  it  should  be 
suited  in  its  kind  and  degree  to  the  age  and  ad- 
vantages, talents  and  acquirements  of  the  infant. 
In  all  cases,  however,  the  child  should  be  early 
accustomed  to  regulate  its  own  actions  by  certain 
fixed  principles ;  to  moderate  and  repress  its  de- 
sires ;  to  submit  to  privations ;  to  curb  its  incli- 
nations ;  to  yield  its  wishes ;  to  practise  self- 
denial,  and  to  govern  its  conduct  by  the  unerring 
light  of  divine  truth. 

Under  all  circumstances,  discipline  should  in- 
struct the  young  into  a  distrust  of  their  own  judg- 
ment, and  this  will  be  accomplished  by  shewing 
their  weakness  and  inefficiency,  their  proneness 
to  error;  and  the  necessity  for  constant  circum- 
spection, lest  they  should  be  influenced  by  un- 
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sound  motives,  or  unworthy  principles.  This 
lesson  is  of  great  importance  in  a  world  of  sorrow 
and  contradiction,  in  order  that  we  may  learn  not 
to  murmur  at,  or  to  be  angry  with  those  who 
question  our  opinion,  distrust  our  judgment,  im- 
pugn our  motives,  or  calumniate  our  designs ;  or 
who  differ  from,  and  expostulate  with  us :  and 
that  we  may  be  early  accustomed  to  bear  oppo- 
sition to  our  views,  and  feelings,  and  wishes,  and 
favourite  schemes.  This  is  a  lesson  which  must 
eventually  be  rendered  familiar  by  intercourse 
with  the  world ;  and  therefore  one  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  possess  before  we  are  called  upon  to 
buffet  with  the  waves  of  adversity,  or  placed  in 
contact  with  those  whose  superior  intelligence 
makes  us  feel  our  inferiority ;  that  we  may  not 
have  to  learn  a  lesson  of  diffidence  from  dearly 
bought  and  humiliating  experience. 

Again,  discipline  may  be  so  employed  as  to 
educe  a  spirit  of  forbearance,  so  essential,  so  indis- 
pensable to  present  comfort.  Where  this  is  wanting 
there  will  be  a  perpetual  struggle  between  pride 
and  mortification :  life  will  consist  in  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  captious  efforts ;  there  will  be  a 
constant  endeavour  to  pursue  one  favourite  plan, 
without  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others,  without 
yielding  to  the  consideration  of  their  wishes,  or 
throwing  the  veil  of  benevolence  over  their  frail- 
ties. Without  a  spirit  of  yielding  ^nd  forbear- 
ance, there  will  be  no  improvement,  or  delight  in 
the  blessings  of  life ;  there  will  be  no  prudent, 
consistent,  christian    conduct    under   its    trials; 
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there  will  be  no  possibility  of  evincing  the  lowli- 
ness of  real  religion,  or  of  coming  to  Christ  with 
all  our  weariness,  and  all  our  burdens,  and  all  our 
sins  and  infirmities,  that  he  may  give  us  rest,  the 
rest  of  reconciliation  with  God,  the  peace  of  ac- 
quiescence in  his  will,  of  doing  and  suffering 
cheerfully  all  that  he  has  appointed. 

There  is  indeed  great  difficulty  in  bearing  to  be 
thought  wrong,  when  conscious  of  being  right ; 
and  to  be  anxiously  and  uniformly  aspiring  to  do 
well,  although  we  may  not  always  obtain  the 
praise  of  sincere  design ;  although  our  well-doing 
may  be  evil  spoken  of ;  although  we  may  be  mis- 
understood, and  misrepresented,  and  even  calum- 
niated. 

By  means  of  discipline,  an  opportunity  is  af- 
forded of  attending  not  so  much  to  the  action 
itself  as  to  the  motive  which  gave  it  rise,  and 
the  general  spirit  with  which  it  is  most  intimately 
blended.  The  act  may  have  been  influenced  by 
a  thousand  contingencies ;  it  is  the  heart  which 
requires  examination,  as  the  seat  and  source  of 
motive  and  feeling,  principle  and  conduct. 

Neither  should  the  event  of  actions  be  suf- 
fered to  influence  the  judgment  either  of  the  parent 
or  of  the  young.  Too  frequently  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  discipline,  the  former  will  act  under 
the  impulse  of  some  unfortunate  consequence, 
the  effect  of  accident,  and  yet  act  as  if  it  were 
the  result  of  evil  will.  Principle,  design,  and  in- 
tention, should  be  the  great  objects  for  parental 
discipline,  as  they  are  for  the  child,  and  indeed 
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for  both,  the  only  sure  grounds  of  right  practice; 
and  the  mind  should  be  carefully  guarded  against 
the  indulgence  of  solicitude  after  the  praise  of 
others,  a  praise  which  attaches  itself  more  to  ap- 
pearance than  realities,  to  success  rather  than  de- 
se7*t.  With  the  world,  success  is  the  criterion  of 
merit ;  a  most  erroneous  idea,  and  one  which 
the  parent  will  most  carefully  oppose.  Were  it 
once  indulged,  it  would  soon  develop  pride  in 
those  talents  which  are  the  instruments  of  suc- 
cess :  whereas  it  should  be  most  uniformly  proved, 
that  these  talents  are  the  gift  of  God,  committed 
to  their  care  as  stewards,  and  that  so  far  from 
any  merit  attaching  to  their  exertion  or  its  con- 
sequences, it  is  a  bare  act  of  duty,  which  involves 
a  higher  responsibility  on  our  parts ;  that  we  shall 
be  one  day  called  to  give  an  account  of  our  stew- 
ardship, and  then  it  will  be  found  that  at  the  very 
best  we  have  been  unprofitable  servants. 

By  means  of  discipline  also,  may  be  taught  a 
spirit  of  gentleness,  meekness,  and  patience  un- 
der the  trials  of  life.  Thus  does  it  present  a  wide 
field  for  the  exertions  of  the  parent :  all  her  hopes 
may  not  be  fulfilled :  she  may  even  be  disap- 
pointed in  her  prospect  of  success ;  but  so  far 
from  being  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  to-day, 
she  must  be  excited  to  renewed  efforts  Ibr  to- 
morrow ;  and  thus  obtain  energy  even  from  dis- 
appointment, for  although  *'  hope  deferred  mak- 
eth  the  heart  sick,"  yet,  "  when  the  desire 
cometh  it  is  a  tree  of  life."  Want  of  success 
must  afibrd  n<>  motive  for  a  relaxation  of  duty ; 
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but  it  does  give  substantial  ground,  for  redoubling 
her  assiduity,  for  questioning  the  accuracy  of  her 
proceedings,  for  examining  the  validity  of  her 
plans ;  for  inquiring  into  her  own  heart,  and  as- 
certaining if  no  secret  bias  may  have  taken  away 
her  dependence  on  almighty  aid,  and  if  she  may 
not  have  been  trusting  to  herself;  and  it  does 
give  substantial  ground  for  testing  the  practice  by 
which  her  principles  may  have  been  followed, 
and  for  determining  if  these  do  not  admit  of  im- 
provement ;  for  distrusting  their  correctness,  and 
anxiously  seeking  that  her  own  heart  should  be 
right  with  God. 

Some  parents  do  too  much,  and  make  their 
children  hypocrites :  the  majority  do  too  little,  be- 
cause they  are  not  deeply  and  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  discipline,  and  because 
they  rest  in  the  exertion  of  their  own  strength. 
But  in  dependence  upon  divine  aid,  let  the  mo- 
ther continue  her  own  assisted  efforts,  and  much, 
very  much  will  be  accomplished  ;  though  as  has 
been  before  stated,  the  renewal  of  the  heart  is 
not  the  work  of  education,  and  can  alone  be  ef- 
fected by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  divine 
grace. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  cautions  on  the 
subject  of  discipline  which  we  cannot  altogether 
pass  over,  and  with  which  the  present  chapter 
will  be  closed.  The  necessity  for  its  undeviating 
umformity  has  been  pleaded  for  in  the  foregoing 
pages^  and  it  is  by  no  means  here  intended  to 
relax  this  direction :  but  it  must  be  recollected. 
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that  the  characteristics  of  good  discipline  are 
that  it  be  mild  and  principled.  If  it  should  as- 
sume the  form  of  severity  ;  above  all,  if  it  should 
be  capricious,  or  attach  itself  to  little  apparent 
details  or  points  of  action,  rather  than  to  the  spi* 
rit  of  the  act,  then  is  it  most  frequently  unjust ; 
it  exerts  a  teazing  influence  upon  the  mind ;  it 
attaches  blame  where  no  fault  really  exists,  and 
where  the  design  was  excellent:  this  miscon- 
struction produces  irritability,  irritability  treads 
closely  on  the  heels  of  anger,  and  is  followed  by 
a  loss  of  confidence  and  affection  towards  the 
parent,  and  an  indisposedness  to  listen  to  her 
advice.  Ye  "  fathers  provoke  not  your  children 
to  anger ^  lest  they  be  discouraged,"  (Colossians, 
iii.  21,)  are  the  important  words  of  an  inspired 
writer,  and  should  form  a  land-mark  for  the  ex- 
ertion of  discipline.  It  must  subdue,  not  irritate ; 
its  demands  and  its  exertions  must  be  neither 
frivolous  nor  vexatious;  its  views  must  be  en- 
larged ;  itself  must  rise  above  the  littlenesses  of 
feeling ;  and  then  it  will  seldom  err  in  carrying 
its  all  pervading  agency,  throughout  the  entire 
system  of  parental  conduct :  ubiquity  must  be 
its  unfailing  property,  and  yet  it  must  operate 
unseen ;  it  must  be  as  the  nervous  influence  to 
the  body,  indispensable  to  the  performance  of 
every  one  of  its  functions,  and  to  the  health  of  the 
whole,  but  impossible  to  be  detected.  The  re- 
maining clause  of  the  above  cited  passage,  viz. 
**  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord,"  will  shew  what  are  the  real  objects 
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of  discipline,  and  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
antithesis,  by  which  the  wrath  of  childhood  is 
placed  in  opposition  with  the  **  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord/' 

But  lastly,  it  may  become  a  question,  whether 
it  is,  or  is  not  desirable  to  keep  the  faults  of  child- 
ren constantly  before  their  eyes  ;  or  whether  by 
doing  thus,  they  will  not  become  so  habituated 
to  that  which  is  wrong,  as  almost  to  cease  to  ac- 
count it  such,  and  to  confound  the  distinctions 
between  good  and  evil.  This  question  does  not 
admit  of  a  simple  negative  or  affirmative  reply, 
because  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
errors,  faults,  and  vices. 

The  just  and  holy  God  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  iniquity,  and  the  maternal  conduct  is  here 
defined  by  that  of  our  heavenly  Father.  A  wilful 
act  of  criminality  must  be  never  passed  unnoticed; 
nor  even  that^  which  though  not  in  itself  criminal, 
leads  immediately  to  the  commission  and  indul- 
gence of  crime.  But  with  regard  to  the  more 
venial  faults  and  errors,  the  evils  of  thoughtless- 
ness and  inconsideration,  and  many  of  the  little 
daily  and  hourly  proofs  of  imperfection,  of  which 
the  frequency  of  their  recurrence  would  neces- 
sitate the  almost  constant  ostensibk  operation  of 
discipline ;  and  when  the  parent  would  be  thus 
pitted  against  the  child  many  times  in  every  hour 
of  the  day ;  here  indeed,  without  relaxing  the 
system  of  discipline,  it  is  not  to  be  made  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  action,  since  the  frequency  of 
rebuke  will  diminish  the  intensity  of  its  impres- 
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sion  ;  the  child  will  become  reckless  of  its  influ- 
ence, and  ceasing  both  to  love  and  to  fear  its 
parent,  it  will  give  up  the  effort  to  please ;  its 
little  heart  will  be  hardened  ;  and  he  that  being 
often  reproved,  hardeneth  his  heart,  is  in  the 
worst  possible  situation  for  future  improvement. 
It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  that  discipline  consists  only 
in  rebuke  and  correction :  as  in  the  instance  we 
are  now  considering,  its  plain  and  obvious  duty  is 
not  to  familiarize  the  mind  with  reproof,  as  the 
punishment  of  error,  and  which  the  child-  will 
soon  come  to  consider  in  the  light  of  an  atone- 
ment for  it ;  but  perceiving  the  weak  points  of  the 
character,  to  educate,  to  foster,  to  encourage,  to 
develop,  and  strengthen  the  counter  principles, 
which  by  their  preponderance  will  slowly  and 
ultimately  subdue  the  morbid  tendency.  The 
consequence  of  very  frequent  rebuke  is  to  cause 
the  young  lightly  to  esteem  the  expression  of 
parental  discipline,  as  well  as  the  fault  which 
may  have  called  it  forth ;  evils  which  it  is  self- 
evident,  lead  at  once,  to  the  subversion  of  the 
great  barriers  to  impropriety,  as  well  as  of  the 
basis  on  which  correct  views  and  practice  are 
established  ;  while  by  the  indirect,  but  more  cer- 
tain operation  of  bringing  out  into  prominence,  a 
counter-principle,  the  mind  is  strengthened  in  the 
pursuit  of  good,  and  its  tendency  to  error,  is  gra- 
dually subverted. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

ON  TBE  FORMATION  OF  HABITS. 

Tu£  power  and  influence  of  habit,  as  a  physi- 
cal agent,  have  .  been  already  considered ;   (see 
vol.  I.  chap.  i.  p.  10.)  but  its  operation  on  morals 
requires  in  this  place  some  little  development. 
"  Train  up   a  child   in   the  way   in    which   he 
should  go ;  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  de- 
part from  it/'  are  the  words  of  infinite  wisdom, 
and  demonstrate   the   power  of  habit  over  the 
human  mind ;  and  declare,  that  good  principles 
wrought  out  into  habitual  action,  will  not  lose 
their  influence  ;  but  that  they  will  maintain  and 
exert  their  power  of  perpetual  recurrence,  not- 
withstanding all  the  follies  of  youth,  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  the  temptations  of  sense,  the  errors 
of  mature  life,  the  crimes  of  society,  the  alien- 
ation from  God,  the  substitution  of  this  or  that 
idol,  the  power  of  an  accumulated  series  of  de- 
viations from  the  path  of  rectitude — every  efibrt 
to  silence  conscience,  to  stifle  remorse,  to  weave 
still  closer  the  web  of  iniquity,  to  consummate 
the  departure  from  true  wisdom   by  the  entire 
forgetfulness  of  God,  to  shut  the  eyes  against  the 
repeated  warnings  of  providence,  to  close  the  ear 
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against  the  renewed  invitations  of  grace,  aye, 
even  in  spite  of  the  barrier  to  truth  opposed  by 
^S^y  by  a  long  course  of  iniquity,  declining 
strength,  enfeebled  mind,  advancing  decrepitude, 
approaching  dissolution  ;  in  spite  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  power  of  early  habit,  will  still 
recall  the  mind  to  the  religious  principle^  upon 
which  it  was  first  formed ;  will  still  form  a  cen- 
tre of  hope,  from  which  even  at  the  last  hour, 
may  originate  the  cry  of  mercy  to  the  only  Sa- 
viour, the  heartfelt  dying  prayer,  **  Lord,  re- 
member me,  when  thou  comest  into  thy  king- 
dom," and  to  which  may  reach  the  animating 
assurance,  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
paradise."  And  if  this  be  true  of  the  extreme 
case  we  have  supposed  ;  if  even  one  may  be  saved 
at  the  very  last  hour,  surely  none  need  cast  away 
hope ;  surely  it  would  be  sufficient  inducement 
to  implant  the  principle,  and  educe  the  habit, 
with  the  hope,  the  chance,  the  bare  possibility, 
that  this  might  only  in  one  case  prove  the  means 
of  salvation. 

But  the  argument  is  stronger ;  for  if  in  this 
case  there  be  hope  ;  and  if  (as  is  really  the  fact) 
the  power  of  good  habit  be  enfeebled,  and  ren- 
dered almost  nothing  by  the  constant  iteration  of 
bad  conduct,  the  eternal  vibrations  of  evil  prin- 
ciple ;  we  shall  see  that  the  hope  of  good  in- 
creases in  proportion  as  we  trace  back  our  way 
from  extreme  old  age  to  middle  life,  and  even  to 
youth ;  and  that  that  which  is  possible  in  decre- 
pitude with  all  its  accumulated  load  of  departure 
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from  Gody  becomes  more  and  more  probable  in 
earlier  life,  till  it  lias  assumed  the  shape,  and 
claimed  to  itself  the  attributes  of  a  distinct  and 
tangible  expectation.  Hence  the  importance  of 
this  subject,  and  the  claim. which  it  presents  to 
practical  attention. 

Habitual  moral  action  is  grounded  on  theory^ 
and  that  theory  is  based  on  the  knowledge  of 
certain  and  sufficient  facts,  together  with  their 
principles  and  consequences  ;  and  the  accordance 
of  the  latter  with  the  inspired  truths  of  revela- 
tion. It  must  be  obvious  however,  that  habitual 
moral  action  may  be  founded  on  reason,  theory, 
principle,  and  consequences,  irrespective  of  re- 
vealed religion  ;  and  that  the  latter  will  be  found 
to  influence  principally  and  wholly,  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  We 
are  then  by  no  means  to  reject  every  habit,  which 
does  not  own  the  Word  of  God  for  its  rule  and 
its  guide ;  but  as  parents^  anxious  for  the  best 
interests  of  children,  our  aim  must  always  be  to 
engraft  habit  on  the  exertion  of  principle,  prin- 
ciple on  sound  reason,  and  reason  on  the  Word  of 
God. 

When  the  individual  is  not  thus  influenced  by 
divine  grace;  and  when  any  principle,  or  as- 
sumed principle,  has  been  acted  upon,  without 
producing  immediately  bad  consequences,  how- 
ever injurious  may  be  its  real  tendency ;  yet  the 
mind  is  too  apt  to  look  no  further,  but  the  ques-: 
tionable  action  will  establish  itself  as  a  rule,  will 
become  the  criterion  of  future  conduct,  and  by 
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repeated  association,  will  be  invested  with  the 
power  and  properties  of  habit.  Hence,  the  pri- 
mary importance  of  considering  action,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  a  certain  state  of  mind,  which  itself 
will  serve  to  establish  and  confirm.  And  since 
the  mere  light  of  human  reason  is  insufficient  to 
conduct  the  man  into  the  paths  of  rectitude, 
preserve  him  under  the  influence  of  virtue,  and 
save  him  from  the  contagion  of  vice ;  so  does  it 
become  the  christian  mother  to  seek  a  higher 
source  of  last  and  definite  appeal,  to  draw  her 
motives  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  instil  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  in  their  unsullied  purity, 
as  the  only  proper  basis  for  future  exertion. 

The  resources  of  an  infant's  mind  are  as  yet 
undeveloped  ;  it  is  a  stock,  which  in  future  years 
will  produce  fruit  according  to  the  scion  which 
may  be  engrafted  on  it.  It  is  simply  the  foun- 
dation of  a  noble  edifice  ;  and  the  object  of  the 
parent  is  to  erect  upon  it,  not  a  castle  of  indo- 
lence, not  a  mansion  of  luxury,  not  a  lazar-house 
for  the  reception  of  all  the  infirmities  and  dis- 
eases of  our  moral  nature;  not  a  temporary 
building  however  splendid,  for  the  transaction  of 
commercial  business, — no,  nor  even  a  magnificent 
intellectual  storehouse  :  but  a  temple  of  the  living 
God ;  "  for  ye  are  bought  with  a  price  ;  therefore 
glorify  God  in  your  body,  and  in  your  spirit 
which  are  God's."  1  Corinthians  vi.  20.  Around 
this  foundation  lay  a  vast  number  of  materials 
fitted  for  the  several  compartments  of  the  in- 
tended edifice  ;  these  are  at  present  disconnected 
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with  it,  and  have  been  thrown  into  disorder  and 
confusion,  by  some  disturbing  agent,  whose 
power  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  destroy  the 
original  cohesion  of  some  of  its  most  polished 
corner  stones;  and  all  have  now  been  thrown 
together,  not  only  without  order  and  method  and 
arrangement,  but  in  studied,  and  as  it  should 
seem  at  first  sight,  in  inextricable  perplexity. 
Some  of  these  abundant  materials  are  yet  well 
suited  for  their  intended  purpose  ;  while  others 
would  not  only  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the 
building,  but  would  endanger  its  safety  and  per- 
manence ;  hence  the  great  importance  of  not  em- 
ploying indiscriminately  the  materials  placed 
within  our  reach,  nor  even  of  choosing  at  ran- 
dom ;  but  of  selecting  from  the  heap,  according 
to  some  fixed  principle,  those  only,  which  will 
communicate  beauty  and  stability;  and  of  reject- 
ing those  which  would  impair  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  The  ruk  to  guide  this  choice,  is  the 
Word  of  God,  and  '*  let  every  man  take  heed 
how  he  buildeth  thereupon.  For  other  founda- 
tion can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is 
Christ  Jesus.  Now  if  any  man  b.uild  upon  this 
foundation  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood, 
bay^  stubble :  every  man's  work  shall  be  made 
manifest,  for  the  day  shall  declare  it."  1  Corin- 
thians iii.  10,  11,  12,  13.  Hence  the  infinite 
moment  of  the  formation  of  early  habits,  founded 
on  christian  principles ;  and  of  their  association 
into  character. 
Having  established  on  this  subject  the  grounds 
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of  parental  duty,  we  are  now  prepared  to  remark 
that  the  grand  indications  for  maternal  exertion, 
are,   to  form  habits  which  will   be  useful   and 
proper;  and  to  restrain  or  correct  those  which 
are  questionable  or  improper.     To  prevent  the 
formation  of  evil  habits,  it  is  of  the  first  conse- 
quence   to  obviate  the  so  frequent  repetition  of 
improper  -action,  as  that  it  should  assume   the 
form,  and  be  invested  with  the  power  of  custom. 
When  any  line  of  conduct  has  become  habitual,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  establish  a  dissimilar  train  of 
thought,  and  reasoning,  and  action,  since  it  re- 
quires the  affections  to  be  interested  in  this  pur- 
suit,  and   these  are   already  enlisted   under  the 
banner  of  the  enemy ;  but  before  this  period  has 
arrived,  the  formation  of  the  .habit  may  be  pre- 
vented,  by  attending  closely  to  the  first  rudi- 
ments and  springs  of   action,  correcting  these, 
and  preventing  their  being  improperly  biassed. 
And  here  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  conduct,  extends  far  beyond  its  apparent 
origin  and  termination ;  for  as  the  human  mind 
is  constituted,  neither  action  nor  passion  can  re- 
main in  an  insulated  form,  but  stand  connected 
with  a  train  of  consequences  of  a  similar  com- 
plexion ;  so  that  the  indulgence  of  one  habitual 
error,  will  lead   to  the   development  of  many 
more,  and  will  conduct  its  infatuated  votary  into 
all   the   intricacies   of    midnight   atheism,    from 
which  the  sun  of  the  Christian's  heaven  has  been 
blotted  out,  and  there  remains  not  one  cheering 
ray  of  hope  and  of  deliverance. 
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The  principal  means  of  fulfilling  these  indica* 
tions  are  to  encourage  and  cultivate  those  ideas, 
principles,  affections^  and  passions,  which  are 
conducive  to  the  support  of  that  action  which  it 
is  wished  to  render  habitual;  to  lead  the  mind  to 
practise  it  constantly  ;  above  all  to  fix  its  atten- 
tion upon  the  grounds  of  its  own  action ;  and  to 
shew  that  these  are  derived  from  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  and  are  exerted  in  obedience  to  his 
commands.  The  mode  of  conveying  this  instruc- 
tion, is,  not  so  much  by  a  direct  and  exclusive 
appeal  to  the  understanding,  as  by  interesting 
the  heart,  in  the  great  motives  of  Christianity  ; 
and  the  power  of  these  being  once  established, 
the  aid  of  intellectual  support  will  necessarily 
follow  in  their  train.  There  is  a  frequent  source 
of  error,  and  of  failure,  in  considering  children 
merely  as  intelligent,  and  not  also  as  sentient 
beings ;  and  thus  the  parent  may  be  too  much 
occupied  with  the  understanding,  and  address 
herself  too  exclusively  to  the  reasoning  principle, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  imagination  and  the  pas- 
sions, the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  anticipations  of 
hereafter. 

This  view  of  the  subject  should  influence  the 
parent's  choice  of  motives,  for  action  ;  thus^  for  in- 
stance, the  duty  of  making  the  divine  will,  the 
rule  of  our  con4uct,  will  be  more  effectually 
taught,  by  shewing  the  goodness,  mercy,  and  love 
of  God,  towards  sinful,  ruined,  lost,  and  helpless 
man,  than  it  can  be  by  any  arguments  of  moral 
philosophy,  or  propriety,  or  aught  else  which  is 
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the  mere  production  of  reason.  In  conclusion^ 
let  the  parent  be  ever  on  the  watch,  to  establish 
andjix  as  a  governing  principle,  any  one  action, 
which  proceeds  from  right  motives,  however  these 
may  have  been  occasional^  and  excited  only  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  situation  ;  for  by 
taking  advantage  of  these  golden  opportunities, 
it  will  often  happen,  that  that  action,  which  has 
originated  under  the  impulse  of  correct  feelings 
may  become  a  pervading  habit  of  the  mind,  and 
may  be  rendered  the  instrument  of  much  good. 
Apparent  accident  has  been  the  frequent  source  of 
useful  discovery ;  but  in  education,  there  should 
be  nothing  left  to  accident;  yet  unexpected  events, 
if  diligently  embraced,  will  often  conduct  the  pa- 
rental instructress  to  the  confirmation  of  good, 
and  the  subversion  of  bad  habits. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


OF  THE   PASSIONS. 


Section  I.     Of  Selfishness. 

Selfishness  consists  in  the  preference  of  per- 
sonal and  individual  interest^  and  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  attention  to  the  wants  and  feelings  of 
others.  Its  first  influence  is  to  confine  the  views 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  self-gratification — that 
reigning  principle  of  action  in  all  the  diflferent 
ages  of  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Its 
agency  is  prominently  marked  so  soon  as  desire 
can  be  developed  ;  it  is  the  natural  effort  of  the 
human  heart,  till  controuled  by  other  principles  ; 
and  although  it  may  be  more  effectually  con- 
cealed during  the  mid-day  of  existence,  by  a  re- 
finement of  self-interest,  assuming  the  form  of 
dissimulation,  and  stimulated  by  the  fear  and  the 
shame  of  being  thought  selfish ;  yet  even  here, 
the  finer  shades  of  this  character  may  be  traced 
by  an  unprejudiced  observer;  and  towards  the 
evening  of  life,  it  will  again  stalk  abroad  in 
lengthened  outline,  and  will  hover,  with  aug- 
mented power,  around  the  twilight  of  decrepi- 
tude, and  cling  fondly  to  the  last  wasting  rem- 
nants of  vitality,  until  **  man  goeth  to  his  long 
home." 
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Selfishness  is  an  absorbing  passion ;  it  never 
rests  satisfied  with  any  preceding  advantage : 
before  it,  policy,  expediency,  principle,  virtue, 
motive,  religion,  the  love  and  the  fear  of  God, 
and  the  desire  of  obedience  to  his  will,  all  yield 
their  peculiar  prerogatives,  and  bow  to  its  exten- 
sive sway ;  the  kindlier  affections  are  kept  in 
check,  and  exclusive  inclination,  egoistic  passion, 
and  narrow  disposition,  reign  uncontrouled,  dis- 
seminating unhappiness,  and  obliterating  all  traces 
of  benevolence. 

The  passions  will  generally  be  found  virtues  or 
vices,  according  to  the  use  which  may  be  made 
of  them.  Thus  selfishness  is  a  virtue  within  just 
bounds,  and  originates  in  the  principle  of  self- 
conservation ;  that  which  was  given  us  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  individual,  of  ensuring 
a  proper  attention  to  the  health,  and  enforcing 
the  desire  after  the  continuance  of  life ;  a  desire, 
which  however  it  may  be  subordinated  to  the  will 
of  God,  ought  never  to  be  superseded  ;  for  though 
to  die  were  infinite  gain,  yet  to  live  to  the  glory 
of  God,  and  for  the  good  of  others,  should  be  the 
Christian's  hope.  This  passion  has  however  been 
depraved  by  the /all;  it  is  no  longer  marked  as  a 
principle  of  self-preservation ;  but  assumes  the 
distinct  form  of  a  desire  to  accumulate  as  much 
gratification  as  possible  around  the  individual, 
without  regard  to  the  feelings  and  good  of  others  : 
it  seeks  the  extension  of  life,  only  because  it 
affords  the  means  of  augmented  and   reiterated 
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enjoyment;  it  lives  within  itself;  it  seeks  not  the 
happiness  of  others;  it  recks  not  obedience  to 
the  will  of  heaven ;  it  is  unjust  and  anti*social 
in  all  its  tendencies,  and  renders  man— rational, 
intelligent  man — man  who  was  created  in  the 
image  of  God — the  debased  slave  of  his  organiza- 
tion and  appetites.  Melancholy  portrait !  Yet 
such  is  a  faithful  representation  of  the  natural 
heart  of  man;  he  lives  to  himself;  he  acts,  and 
thinks,  and  speaks,  and  feels  for  himself ;  and, 
awful  thought !  with  no  better  principle  than 
this,  he  dieth  to  himself,  and  will  then  live  through 
all  eternity,  a  prey,  and  a  misery  to  hitnself!  ! 

If  we  examine  the  first  actions,  and  mental 
workings  of  infancy^  we  shall  find  that  the  child 
pursues  selfish  gratification  without  any  other  con- 
sideration ;  and  no  sooner  is  an  effort  made  to 
oppose  this  unvarying  pursuit,  than  anger  and 
other  hateful  passions  are  excited  ;  all  demon- 
strating, if  such  demonstration  were  thus  neces- 
sary, that  some  devastating  change  has  passed 
upon  the  fairest  work  of  Omnipotence ;  and  shew- 
ing the  tendency  to  evil,  as  well  as  proving  that 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good.  But  since  self- 
denial,  and  forbearance  towards  others,  are  the 
only  basis  on  which  the  happiness  of  society  can 
be  constituted,  it  is  of  consequence  that  the  child 
be  taught  to  exercise  these  principles ;  a  lesson 
which  must  be  commenced  early,  before  the  evil 
principle  has  gained  strength  by  exercise,  and 
has  ripened  into  habit ;  and  the  acquisition  of 
which,  though  necessarily  painful,  will  not  only 
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add  greatly  to  the  value  and  influence  of  the  cha- 
racter, but  will  also  be  a  comfort  through  life, 
and  lead  the  individual  to  place  its  best  hopes  on 
futurity.   , 

The  subjection  of  selfishness,  the  government 
of  self,  includes  the  suppression  of  improper  pas- 
sions, the  submission  of  our  wishes  and  desires  to 
secure  the  comfort  of  others,  the  sacrifice  of  pre- 
sent pleasure  to  promote  another's  welfare,  the 
subjection  of  improper  motives  to  action,  and  the 
encouragement  of  those  which  are  just,  and  which 
will  lead  us  with  pleasing  reflections  through  the 
most  difficult  circumstances  of  life.     There  are 
certain  and  defined  limits  placed  to  the  gratiBca- 
tion  of  our  wishes  ;  and  the  young  should  be  early 
taught  to  act  upon  them  :   as  for  instance,  are 
they  lawful  in  kind  and  in  degree?     Are  they 
openly  sanctioned  by,   and  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  will  of  God  ?     Are  they  reasonable,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  wants,  and  hopes,  and 
fears  of  an  intelligent  being  ?    Are  they  expedient, 
or  suited  to  the  circumstances  and  situation  of 
social, '  relative  man  ?     Are  they  worthy  of  an  as- 
pirant after  immortality,    one    whose    transient 
period  of  earthly  existence  is  but  as  the  vestibule 
which  marks  his   entrance    upon    eternity;    the 
mere  line,  which  it  requires  scarcely  a  second  of 
time,  or  the  slightest  effort  to  pass,  and  which 
once  passed,  is  subject  to  no  possibility  of  retro- 
gradation  ?     And  finally,  are  they  worthy  of  such 
a  Being — destined  to  live  for  ever,    and  whose 
eternity  of  reward  or  punishment,  will  be  fixed 
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according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  accord- 
ing to  his  reception  of  the  offers  of  mercy,  or  his 
blind  preference  of  selfish  enjoyment,  and  wilful, 
obstinate  rejection  of  the  invitations  of  grace,  and 
the  admonitions  of  the  Spirit? 

In  order  to  govern  the  heart,  it  must  be  known ; 
the  intricacies  of  its  minuter  shades  of  preference 
must  be  unravelled  ;  the  mind  must  have  been 
accustomed  to  an  analysis  of  its  actions  and  mo- 
tives ;  and  to  trace  them  through  all  their  dif- 
ferent gradations  from  the  first  germ  of  inclination, 
to  the  fully  formed  wish,  the  developed  motive, 
the  great  desire,  the  vehement  passion,  the  head- 
long and  almost  irresistible  impulse,  when  the 
easily  controuled  inclination  has  been  suffered  to 
obtain  such  a  degree  of  importance,  by  passing 
through  the  successive  stages  of  selfish  agency. 
fiesides  this  minute  inquiry  into  the  principles  of 
action,  the  government  of  self,  presupposes  a 
reference  to  some  certain  and  fixed  principle  of 
action,  some  unerring  standard,  some  immutable 
laws  proceeding  from  the  source  of  wisdom  and  of 
truth ;  and  adapted  to  the  feebleness  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  man,  who  is  prone  to  inconsistency 
and  folly :  and  these  laws  are  to  be  sought,  and 
to  be  found  only  in  the  revealed  will  of  heaven. 

These  principles,  however,  are  possessed  by  a 
child  in  so  slight  a  degree,  that  its  government 
of  itself  must  be  in  some  measure  empirical ;  that 
is,  it  must  be  taught  to  exert  the  consummation 
of  the  principle  in  self-controul,  before  it  can 
fully    appreciate    all   the  intermediate   chain   of 
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causes  and  effects,  which  constitute  the  mature 
and  well-regulated  character.  But  under  pa- 
rental guidance,  it  will  learn  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  subdue  and  avert  the  risings  of  selfishness, 
without  exactly  being  conscious  of  the  grounds  of 
such  action.  The  parent,  as  the  guide  of  her  off- 
spring, instils  the  principle,  develops  the  act,  and 
reiterates  the  motive  and  the  duty,  till  by  de- 
grees they  come  to  be  intimately  associated,  and 
form  essential  points  of  uniform  character. 

Self-government  is  often  required  through  life ; 
not  a  day,  not  an  hour,  scarcely  even  a  single 
instant,  can  pass  away  in  the  busy  scenes  of 
social  intercourse,  in  the  seclusion  of  domestic 
privacy,  aye,  and  even  in  the  solitude  of  complete 
abstraction,  without  the  necessity  for  recurring  to 
this  principle.  It  is  of  the  first  consequence  to  sus- 
tain eywfl/?i;wi(y ;  but  to  sacrifice  our  own  wishes  to 
the  views  of  others ;  to  bear  an  insult  unprovoked ; 
to  suffer  the  contumely  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
neglect  of  the  good ;  to  be  exposed  to  losses  and 
afflictions;  and  to  support  the  derision,  the 
haughty  scorn;  the  frown,  and  worse  than  all, 
the  smiles  and  favour  of  the  world,  requires  the 
controul  of  selfish  inclination,  the  subduction  of 
natural  passion,  and  the  exertion  of  superinduced 
principle. 

The  government  of  self,  however,  relates  not 
only  to  the  mode  in  which  we  receive,  and  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  actions  of  others^  but  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  own  actions  are  regulated  ;  and 
farther  still,  to  the  choice  and  indulgence  of  mo- 
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tive  in  which  these  originate.  Motives  are  influ- 
enced by  the  agency  of  depraved  feelings  and 
affections,  as  well  as  of  distorted  and  perverted 
judgment :  under  the  operation  of  passion,  we 
are  thrown  off  our  guard,  and  are  induced  to 
speak  unadvisedly,  to  think  harshly,  to  act  has- 
tily, and  often  erroneously;  selfish  inclination 
governs  the  will,  influences  the  affections,  and 
chains  the  mind  to  one  narrow  limit ;  excluding  the 
principles  of  benevolence,  and  forgetting  those  of 
the  gospel ;  enslaving  the  man,  and  destroying  his 
freeness  and  rectitude  of  action.  By  means  of  this 
subtle  principle,  prejudice,  bigotry^  and  intolerance 
assail  mankind ;  for  each  one  of  these  may  be 
directly  traced  to  a  preference  of  selfish  inclina- 
tion, superseding  a  benevolent  tenderness  and 
respect  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  others ;  in 
fact,  every  want  of  liberality  and  kindness  to 
those  who  entertain  different  opinions  from  our 
own,  may  be  traced  to  a  want  of  self-government, 
and  to  the  concealed  influence  of  selfish  feeling 
and  passion. 

The  agency  of  this  principle  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  after  life :  and  this  depends  mainly 
upon  its  due  and  regular  exercise  in  infancy ;  or 
when  self-controul  is  attempted,  and  the  struggle 
is  to  be  maintained  with  the  combined  power  of 
the  principle,  and  the  habit,  the  chance  of  victory 
will  be  proportionally  small.  The  parent  there- 
fore should  curb  and  moderate  the  unruly  pas- 
sions and  desires  of  the  child ;  instruct  it  into 
what  ought  to  be  its  motives  to  action,  and  ea- 
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force  them  steadily  and  uniformly.  Not  only 
are  selfish  inclinations  to  be  restrained,  but  actual 
self-denial  is  to  be  practised.  If  instead  of  the 
exercise  of  this  pure  principle,  self-gratification 
be  esteemed  the  great  criterion  of  action,  an  un- 
amiable  character  is  produced ;  its  conduct  is 
wholly  tinged  with  a  melanchdly  stain  that  betrays 
the  sad  change  which  has  been  wrought  upon  the 
mind,  so  that  individual  interest  becomes  the 
groundwork  of  motive,  instead  of  that  willing 
cession  of  personal  comfort  to  the  good  of  others, 
which  should  form  the  basis  of  principled  conduct. 

Without  this  self-denial,  where  would  be  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  domestic  life:  there  the 
abnegation  of  self  forms  the  basis  of  happiness, 
of  which  the  indulgence  of  a  contrary  motive  saps 
the  foundation :  each  one  must  prefer  the  comfort 
of  others  to  his  own,  before  he  can  exercise  that 
forbearance,  that  tenderness  and  delicacy  towards 
their  feelings  which  are  so  essential,  and  without 
which,  respect,  esteem,  affection,  all  will  crum- 
ble away  before  the  tyranny  of  that  cruel  monster, 
self.     ^ 

Another  mode  of  subduing  selfishness,  is  by 
the  exercise  of  that  practical  self-denial,  which 
should  form  the  basis  of  christian  charity,  that 
pure  and  holy  principle,  which  consists  not  in  the 
indulgence  of  ineffective  good  wishes,  and  ia  the 
enjoyment  of  the  luxury  of  pity,  or  in  the  bustling 
activity  of  public  subscription,  or  in  the  osten- 
tatious bestowment  of  superfluities ;  but  in  the 
niite  of  the  widow,  the  offering  of  self-denying 
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benevolence,  the  hardly-earned  and  difficultly 
spared  contribution,  which  necessitates  the  aban- 
donment of  some  promised  pleasure,  some  favou- 
rite luxury,  or  even  some  supposed  necessary,  for 
the  pure  delight  of  securing  the  happiness  or  the 
good  of  others,  cheering  the  bed  of  sickness, 
soothing  the  pillow  of  anguish,  and  administering 
to  the  necessities  of  the  poor  and  the  indigent, 
the  sorrowing  and  the  dying.  That  charity 
which  will  not  seek  the  means  for  its  support  in 
self-denial  may  be  very  useful  to  those  on  whom  it 
is  expended,  but  it  is  utterly  without  a  blessing 
to  those  who  CQmmunicate  ;  the  disease  of  selfish- 
ness has  destroyed  its  native  character,  and  it  is 
no  longer  twice  blessed.  The  parent  will  always 
find  the  means  of  establishing  this  principle  and 
practice,  by  producing  occasions  for  charity, 
founded  invariably  on  the  basis  of  self-denial; 
and  thus  will  be  developed  the  principle  and  the 
habit  of  self-controul,  while  the  power  of  bene- 
volence will  be  heightened,  and  a  more  extensive 
sphere  of  usefulness  will  be  obtained. 

The  principle  of  self-government  may  be  still 
farther  promoted,  by  abstaining  from  every  good 
thing  which  cannot  be  procured  without  some  de- 
gree of  injustice,  howeyer  slight,  to  others ;  or 
some  shadow  or  semblance  of  impropriety.  Ip 
either  case,  it  will  be  an  object  of  great  impor- 
tance to  form  moderate  desires,  such  as  will  be 
easily  and  simply  gratified,  and  which  will  not 
require  any  wasteful  expenditure  of  sensorial 
energy,  any  relinquishment  of  duty,  any  aban- 
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donment  of  the  good  of  others,  any  sacrifice  of 
principle  for  its  support. 

Again,  the  practice  of  self-denial  must  be  ex- 
tended to  things  which  are  perfectly  lawful,  but 
which  are  not  now  expedient,  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed  with  regard  to 
others,  or  ourselves :  interfering  with  the  comfort 
of  the  former,  or  with  our  more  important  pur- 
suits, or  a  just  economy  of  time,  or  the  regulation 
of  personal  expenditure.  Thus,  for  instance, 
self-denial  is  required,  as  it  may  refer  to  the  pos- 
session of  some  object  good  in  itself,  and  affording 
the  means  of  doing  good,  and  being  more  exten- 
sively useful,  if,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  we  must 
withhold  comfort  from  those  to  whom  we  could 
otherwise  afford  it ;  if  it  would  render  us  unjust 
towards  those  to  whom  we  are  under  pecuniary 
obligations ;  if  it  would  induce  us  to  steal  time 
from  other  duties,  in  order  to  devote  it  to  a  fresh 
object  of  enjoyment;  and  more  than  all,  if  it 
should  tempt  us  to  sacrifice  religious,  moral,  and 
intellectual  advantage  at  the  shrine  of  animal 
luxury. 

Such  is  however  the  strength  and  intensity  of 
the  selfish  principle,  and  such  the  power  of  its 
early  and  habitual  exercise,  that  oral  and  pre- 
ceptive instruction  is  not  a  sujBScient  antidote  to 
its  influence  :  argument  alone  is  unavailing  ;  the 
voice  of  reason  is  stifled  by  the  impetus  of  pas- 
sion ;  the  sober  apothegms  of  philosophy  are  for- 
gotten ;  the  sublimest  system  of  ethics  is  neg- 
lected ;    the  admonitions  of  conscience  are  op- 
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posed  or  perverted;  the  dictates  of  our  holy 
religion  are  disregarded ;  the  plain  directions  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  example  of  Christ  are  lightly 
esteemed,  or  avowedly  set  at  nought ;  and  the 
adoration  of  self  is  substituted  for  the  worship  of 
the  Most  High.  But  if  such  be  the  influence  of 
uncontrouled  passion,  it  is  necessary  to  seek  the 
means  of  applying  constantly  the  antidote  prin- 
ciple, as  one  for  common,  and  constant,  and  daily, 
and  hourly  icse;  not  as  an  object  of  belief,  but  of 
practice,  that  the  foundations  of  self-denial  and 
self-government  may  be  deeply  and  securely  laid, 
and  may  be  formed  into  integral  parts  of  the  men- 
tal system  ;  so  that  by  their  uniform  and  succes- 
sive application,  they  may  exist  as  so  many  points 
of  reference  hereafter,  in  all  cases  of  emergency 
and  difficulty. 

This  object  is  to  be  effected  generally  in  every 
little  act  of  kindness,  and  affection,  and  benevo- 
lence of  children  to  each  other;  and  in  every 
labour  of  charity  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the 
destitute  ;  but  particularly  may  it  be  obtained  by 
means  of  food,  and  dress,  and  medicine.  These 
objects,  are  probably  very  little  attended  to,  be- 
cause they  appear  trifling ;  but  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  ideas  of  children  can  only  be 
formed  and  corrected  by  a  review  and  comparison 
of  circumstances,  and  events,  and  opportunities, 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  which  are 
familiar  to  their  capacities  :  and  hence  it  is  that 
those  things  which  strike  the  eye  in  common  life. 
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appeal  to  the  hearty  and  influence  the  understand- 
ing. Thus  with  regard  to  medicine,  nothing  can 
render  its  exhibition  palatable  ;  and  it  is  absurd 
to  endeavour  to  conquer  the  repugnance,  the  in- 
stinctive aversion  of  children  from  it,  by  cheating 
them  into  the  belief  that  it  is  very  nice,  an  as- 
sertion which  they  immediately  learn  to  be  false ; 
and  unfortunately  learn  more,  viz.  that  that  false- 
hood has  been  uttered  by  their  parent,  whom  they 
consequently  begin  to  disesteem,  and  to  distrust — 
an  evil  of  such  incalculable  magnitude,  that  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  surprise,  how  any  thinking  pa- 
rent can  risk  its  occurrence.  When  medicine  is 
necessary,  let  it  be  taken  as  an  act  of  duty  and  of 
self-denial,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  health; 
and  let  these  principles  be  inculcated  as  the  basis 
of  the  duty  ;  so  shall  it  teach  the  government  and 
controul  of  selfish  inclination.  The  nature  and 
quantity  of  food,  and  the  mode  of  dress,  will  also 
furnish  useful  methods  of  fulfilling  this  indication. 
If  the  child  be  permitted  to  reject  plain  and  sim- 
ple food,  for  that  which  is  more  piquant,  and 
highly  seasoned,  or  rendered  stimulating  by  any 
other  means,  it  is  effectually  taught  self-indiilgende 
and  self-preference,  however  the  precepts  of  mode- 
ration and  self-controul  may  have  been  inculcated; 
whereas,  if  the  opposite  system  be  invariably 
adopted,  it  will  learn  to  subordinate  its  wishes 
and  appetites  to  the  simple  object  before  it,  viz, 
that  of  conveying  nourishment  to  the  system. 
So  also,  if  the  child  be  systematically  taught  to 
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dispense  with  some  ornamental  article  of  dress, 
or  even,  though  not  ornamental,  superfluous,  or 
one  which  would  admit  of  a  cheaper  substitute, 
without  forgetting  the  proprieties  of  station ;  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  some  lasting  and  more 
valuable  possession,  and,  a  fortiori,  \vith  the  view 
of  relieving  the  ignorance,  or  the  vice,  or  the  dis- 
tresses of  others,  it  will  learn  a  lesson  of  self- 
government,  which  will  exercise  the  principle, 
and  diffuse  its  influence  through  the  remainder  of 
life ;  80  true  is  it,  that  "  there  is  that  maketh 
himself  poor;  yet  hath  great  riches."  Proverbs 
xiii.  7.  '*  Wo  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house 
by  unrighteousness  and  his  chambers  by  wrong ; 
that  useth  his  neighbour's  service  without  wages, 
and  giveth  him  not  for  his  work ;  that  saith,  I 
will  build  me  a  wide  house,  and  large  chambers, 
and  cutteth  him  out  windows ;  and  it  is  ceiled 
with  cedar,  and  painted  with  vermillion.  Shalt 
thou  reign,  because  thou  closest  thyself  in  cedar  ? 
Did  not  thy  father  eat  and  drink,  and  do  justice 
and  judgment,  and  then  it  was  well  with  him? 
He  judged  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy ;  then 
it  was  well  with  him ;  was  not  this  to  know  me, 
saith  the  Lord  ?  But  thine  eyes  and  thine  heart 
are  not  but  for  thy  covetousness,  and  for  to  shed 
innocent  blood,  and  for  oppression,  and  for  vio- 
lence to  do  it."   Jeremiah  xxii.  13 — 17. 
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Section   II. — Of  Angtr — of  Hatred — of  Resent- 
ment— of  Vengeance. 

a.  Of  Anger. 

Anger  is  a  restless  passion  : — "Wrath  is  cruel, 
and  anger  is  outrageous."  Proverbs  xxvii.  4.  It 
disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  bodily  functions, 
produces  violent  commotion  in  the  digestive  sys- 
tem, disorders  the  intellectual  faculties,  agitates 
the  mind,  and  drives  it  from  its  centre  of  peace 
and  hope ;  its  turbulent  waves  break  over  the 
soul,  overwhelm  its  recollection,  subdue,  and 
cause  it  to  be  carried  away  by  its  impulse ;  the 
government  of  self  is  entirely  lost ;  the  conduct  it 
occasions  is  unjust;  it  is  founded  on  feelings  and 
that,  sinful  feeling,  instead  of  on  reason,  and  that 
reason  guided  by  revelation.  If  then  its  immediate 
influence  upon  the  body,  be  to  produce  disease,  to 
excite  irritation  of  the  brain,  and  unfit  that  organ 
for  its  peculiar  and  appropriate  function,  the  ma- 
nifestations of  mind,  and  the  acquisition  and  en- 
largement of  intelligence  :  if  it  subvert  the  influ- 
ence of  good  principle,  and  destroy  the  rest  and 
peace  of  the  Christian  bosom  ;  if  he  be  driven  by 
it  from  his  dependence  upon  his  faithful  Protector ; 
and  if  he  suflcr  his  confidence  to  be  tossed  on  the 
surface  of  this  stormy  passion,  and  even  to  be  lost 
in  its  mighty  billows ;  if  he  lose  the  possession  of 
himself,  and  be  provoked  to  act  towards  others, 
as  he  would  not  wish  to  be  acted  by  ;  and  if  for- 
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getful  of  the  laws  of  God,  he  should  allow  him- 
self to  be  guided  by  the  blind  impetus  of  wounded 
self-love,  surely,  can  he  be  angry  and  sin  not? 
can  he  be  too  soon,  or  too  sedulously  employed 
in  counteracting  this  baneful  tendency  ? 

Anger  is  extensive  in  its  influence,  and  mis- 
chievous in  its  consequences ;  it  requires  to  be 
opposed  in  every  form  and  degree,  and  demands 
unceasing  watchfulness.  It  soon  betrays  its  ex- 
istence in  the  bosom  of  infancy,  and  concentrates 
upon  itself  much  maternal  management.  '*  The 
discretion  of  a  man  deferreth  his  anger  :  and  it  is 
his  glory  to  pass  over  a  transgression."  Proverbs 
xix.  11.  "  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than 
the  mighty."  Proverbs  xvi.  32.  But  the  discretion 
of  infancy  is  a  principle  in  embryo  ;  and  although 
its  development  will  form  a  part  of  christian  edu- 
cation, yet  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  barrier 
to  wrath,  and  the  irascibility  of  the  young  is  one 
of  their  earliest  mental  manifestations.  Their  an- 
ger is  not  deferred  ;  neither  is  it  slowly  produced  ; 
for  no  sooner  is  the  occasion  presented,  than  this 
passion  is  excited,  and  then,  *'  behold  how  great 
a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth ;"  affection  and 
principle  yield  before  the  impetuous  torrent,  and 
during  its  continuance,  the  individual  can  no 
longer  be  considered  as  of  sound  mind,  but  as 
subjected  to  a  paroxysm  so  nearly  bordering  on 
insanity,  that  it  should  excite  in  our  minds,  all 
the  horror  of  that  fearful  malady,  yet  without  an 
equal  degree  of  commiseration  for  its  victims ; 
the  difference  consisting  in  this,  that  while  the 
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one  is  a  visitation  of  Providence,  the  other  is  a 
voluntary  infliction.  It  must  be  recollected,  how- 
ever, that  some  children  are  much  more  prone  to 
anger  than  others ;  and  that  this,  so  far  as  it  con- 
sists in  original  predisposition,  is  the  expression 
of  peculiarity  of  physical  temperament.  But  when 
this  is  the  case,  there  is  the  greater  need  for  that 
discretion  which  defers  anger,  and  for  that  slow^ 
ness  to  passion,  which  is  an  engine  of  so  great 
power,  in  calming  the  irritated  waves  of  a  stormy 
ocean. 

The  predispositions  to  evil,  form  a  source  of  our 
trial  and  temptation — of  our  victory  or  defeat: 
they  are  many  of  them  dependent  upen  constitu- 
tiond  tendency,  and  they  are  pretty  evenly  dis- 
tributed ;  so  that  individuals  are  generally  charac- 
terized by  their  influence,  and  commonly  possess 
an  equal  share  of  principles  (though  constantly 
varying  in  their  complexion)  which  require  encou- 
ragement, or  demand  opposition.  None  therefore 
need  complain  ;  and  none  need  excuse  themselves 
on  the  ground  of  original  bias ;  for  this  forms  a 
part  of  that  system  of  probation  in  which  we  live ; 
and  man  has  been  furnished  with  the  power  of 
choosing  good,  and  opposing  evil;  and  has  re- 
ceived principles,  which  if  he  will  but  exercise 
them,  will  enable  him  to  subdue  the  predispo- 
sition towards  evil.  And  in  addition  to  this,  the 
word  of  unerring  truth  has  been  given  him  as  a 
sure  and  certain  guide  to  rectitude  of  principle, 
and  uprightness  of  conduct ;  together  with  a  pro- 
mise that  the  grace  of  God  shall  be  sufiicient  for 
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every  emergency.  And  with  such  a  provision  of 
strength,  and  such  kind  assurances  of  support^ 
there  can  be  no  ground  for  supineness  in  resisting 
anger,  no  excuse  for  readily  admitting  its  incursions* 

Anger  usually  arises  in  consequence  of  some 
supposed  positive  injury,  or  negatively  from  the 
consciousness,  or  even  the  suspicion,  of  a  want 
of  sufficient  attention  to  our  wishes  and  desires, 
or  even  our  self-created  necessities.  It  is  very 
generally  unjust ;  and  depends  on  our  own  im^ 
proper  ideas  of  the  magnitude  of  our  wants,  and 
of  the  right  to  expect  immediate  compliance  with 
them.  It  is  also  associated  with  a  group  of  ma-» 
lignant  passions  ;  and  unless  wrestled  with,  and 
successfully  opposed,  it  will  increase  in  its  de- 
mands, it  will  come  to  be  excited  on  the  most 
trivial  occasions,  and  it  will  disturb  the  social 
peace  of  all  around,  disorder  the  constitutional 
health,  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  paternal  go-» 
vernment,  unfit  the  mind  for  serious  study,  sap 
the  foundation  of  relative  and  kindred  interest, 
blast  the  growth  of  the  kindUer  affections,  break 
the  laws  of  God,  and  assimilate  man  by  his  fero^ 
city  to  the  beasts  which  perish. 

The  returns  of  anger  are  to  be  prevented  by 
shewing  the  injustice,  impropriety,  sinfulness^ 
and  evil  consequences  of  the  passion ;  by  teach-^ 
ing  the  necessity  of  bearing  with  slight  or  sup^ 
posed  injuries;  by  enforcing  the  duty  of  fre-^ 
quently  sacrificing  our  own  ideal  comfort  to  the 
real  interests  of  others ;  by  inculcating  the  ad- 
vantage of  considering  the  causes  and  grounds 
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of  our  anger,  and  inquiring  if  we  do  well  to  be 
angry ;  by  exhibiting  the  attributes  of  that  pure 
and  holy  Being,  before  whom  we  are  angry ;  and 
finally  by  tracing  the  immediate  and  remote 
consequences  of  such  displeasure.  If  the  child 
can  be  taught  to  pause  and  consider,  before  it 
yields  to  the  incursions  of  anger ;  if  it  can  be 
made  to  look  well  to  its  ways,  to  weigh  the 
causes  of  its  passion  against  their  consequences 
as  a  breach  of  social  duty,  and  as  an  offence 
against  God ;  if  it  can  be  taught  to  inquire  first, 
if  it  has  been  really  injured,  or  if  it  be  only 
wounded  pride,  which  prompts  the  feeling, 
whether  the  injury  were  adequate  to  the  imme- 
diate disturbance  of  its  own  peace,  and  if  it  were 
not  better  to  bear  it  with  meekness  and  patience, 
than  to  add  sin  to  suffering  ;  if  the  importance  of 
self-denial  and  the  advantages  of  self-government 
be  duly  appreciated  ;  if  it  can  be  taught  to  esti- 
mate its  own  feelings  by  the  balance  of  reason, 
and  gauge  them  by  the  Word  of  God ;  and  to 
ascertain  if  it  be  reasonable,  or  prudent,  or  wise, 
or  moral,  or  christian  like,  to  deliver  over  the 
whole  rational,  intellectual,  spiritual  man  to  the 
ungoverned  impulse  of  blind  fury ;  if  it  can  be 
taught  to  consider  that  the  eye  of  Omniscience  is 
upon  its  path,  that  it  may  in  a  moment  (and  not 
unfrequently  in  a  moment  of  anger)  be  sum- 
mX)ned  before  its  judge,  and  to  feel  that  it  would 
not  choose  thus  to  appear  before  him,  with  all 
the  faculties  agitated  by  passion  ;  if  it  can  be 
made  to  acknowledge  how  offensive  anger  must 
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needs  be  to  him  who  is  all  benevolence  and  love, 
and  mercy,  slow  to  anger,  plenteous  in  mercy, 
forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin;  and 
finally,  if  it  can  be  taught  the  disorder  which 
anger  introduces  into  the  spiritual  manifestations 
— how  it  unfits  the  mind  for  sacred  duty,  disso- 
ciates it  from  the  Saviour  Christ,  places  it  at  the 
greatest  possible  distance  from  a  resemblance  to 
him  who  "  answered  nothing,"  and  who  directs 
his  followers  to  turn  the  other  cheek  to  him  who 
smiteth  on  the  one  ;  then  will  a  barrier  be  raised 
against  anger,  which  will  not  easily  be  over- 
borne. 

Thus  then  do  we  find  that  humility,  the  for- 
giveness of  injuries,  patience,  and  submission 
are  all  antidotes  to  anger  ;  and  all  these  will  be 
enforced  by  the  consideration  of  the  depraved 
condition  of  human  nature,  as  the  common  cause 
of  that  state  of  mind  and  feeling,  which  gives 
origin,  and  force,  and  energy  to  the  provocatives 
of  anger ;  but  this  state  of  mind  should  claim 
our  pity  rather  than  our  reprobation ;  so  that  we 
should  be  endeavouring  to  compassionate  the 
wanderings  of  others,  which  would  enable  us  to 
palliate  and  excuse  rather  than  to  resent  their 
conduct,  and  not  to  return  evil  for  evil,  or  railing 
for  railing,  but  contrariwise  blessing.  And  as 
soon  as  the  young  can  appreciate  the  motive,  it 
should  be  taught  the  danger  of  anger,  its  heinous- 
ness  and  ofiensiveness  in  the  sight  of  God,  its 
tendency  to  enslave  the  heart,  to  call  up  passions 
which  are  decidedly  opposed  to  obedience  of  that 
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law  which  requires  that  we  should  love  God  with 
all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  mind,  and  with  all 
the  soul,  and  with  all  the  strength,  and  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself;  and  that  it  leads  directly 
to  an  infringement  of  that  commandment  which 
includes  all  evil  will,  under  the  simple  terms, 
"  thou  Shalt  not  kill." 


b.  Hatred. 

Hatred  results  from  tbe  frequent  employment 
of  anger.  It  is  impossible  to  be  often  angry 
with  an  individual,  without  feeling  a  diminution 
of  benevolent  disposition  towards  him.  Though 
perhaps  in  the  first  place  we  may  excuse,  and 
/oncy  we  forgive  the  fault  which  has  occasioned 
anger,  yet  it  will  be  too  generally  found,  that 
there  rankles  in  the  mind,  the  germ  of  evil  dis- 
position ;  that  we  are  less  inclined  to  place  a 
charitable  construction,  upon  all  the  acts,  and 
deeds,  and  feelings,  and  opinicms  of  him  who 
has  offended  us ;  that  we  are  more  disposed  to  be 
suspicious  of  his  conduct,  .captious  upon  trifling 
occasions,  and  prone  to  the  excitement  of  angry 
emotion  upon  slight  causes.  In  proportion  as 
anger  is  more  frequently  produced,  these  feelings 
predominate  to  a  greater  extent ;  and  that  which 
originates  in  the  absence  of  benevolent  agency, 
degenerates  into  positive  coldness  ;  all  interest  in 
the  character  is  destroyed;  coldness  condenses 
into  aversion,  and  finally  expands  into  palpable 
hatred,  an  active    principle,   which  now   promi- 
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neatly  marks  the  feeling,  is  visible  on  the  sur- 
ftice  of  the  character,  and  prompts  to  much  that 
is  evil  in  thought,  and  unjust  and  erroneous  in 
•action. 

Hatred  is  partly  involuntary ;  it  will  be  found 
to  arise  from  the  circumstances  just  mentioned, 
spontaneously ;  at  least  without  any  apparent 
effort,  or  any  agency  of  the  will  upon  it.  It  is 
also  depending  partly,  upon  physical  tempera- 
ment, and  perhaps  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  involuntary 
principle.  It  will  be  found  to  be  more  readily 
excited,  and  more  difficultly  removed  in  the  cho- 
leric disposition,  whose  aversions  are  easily 
formed,  and  are  usually  exceedingly  permanent ; 
a  circuoistance  which  will  put  the  parent  upon 
her  guard  in  the  management  of  such  a  mental 
constitution,  to  avoid  the  production  of  hatred, 
to  fortify  the  mind  against  it  by  good  principle, 
and  to  turn  it  towards  its  proper  objects.  More 
frequently  however,  hatred  arises  from  evil  dis- 
position, and  usually  as  such,  requires  watchful- 
ness. It  is  then  commonly  unjust,  arising  from 
very  insufficient  causes,  is  seldom  satisfied  with 
the  bare  indulgence  of  dislike,  but  rather  seeks 
to  compass  the  punishment,  aye,  even  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  who  are  its  object. 

Disgust  is  a  form  of  aversion  which  more  fre- 
quently attaches  itself  to  things  than  to  persons ; 
and  when,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  it  is 
placed  on  objects  of  an  indifferent  nature,  it 
should  be  conquered  by  the  intervention  of  cm- 
torn,  which  is  in  fact  another  term  for  the  repetition 
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of  that  effort  of  reason,  by  which  we  persuade 
ourselves  to  look  without  horror,  to  hear  without 
dismay,  to  taste  without  nausea,  to  touch  without 
fear,  objects  of  sight,  hearing,  taste,  or  touch, 
which  on  their  first  impression,  may  have  pro- 
duced an  instinctive  recoil.  The  occasions  for 
repressing  disgust  are  almost  innumerable ;  they 
are  commonly  produced  by  trivial  events,  and 
require  only  energy  of  perseverance  in  order  to 
be  subdued. 

Hatred  is  a  powerfully  operative  passion :  where 
its  influence  can  be  seen  uncontrouled  as  in  sa- 
vage life,  it  will  be  found  implacable,  pursuing  its 
victim  with  relentless  consistency  from  father  to 
son,  from  tribe  to  tribe,  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration, until  it  be  satisfied  by  the  retribution  it 
has  inflicted.  It  will  prompt  to  deeds  of  outrage 
and  sins  of  the  darkest  die ;  the  first  blood  which 
crimsoned  this  miserable  world,  the  blood  of  a 
younger  brother,  was  shed  in  consequence  of 
the  indulgence  of  this  passion ;  the  cruelty  and 
injustice  of  Joseph's  brethren,  resulted  from  this 
principle ;  the  immediate  cause  of  the  crucifixion 
of  our  adorable  Redeemer  originated  here,  for 
"  they  hated  him  without  a  cause."  It  is  also 
the  fruitful  source  of  domestic  disquietude  ;  an- 
ger, jealousy,  hatred  sow  the  seeds  of  discord, 
and  foster  them  into  maturity ;  the  dream  of 
domestic  peace  becomes  only  the  waking  fancy 
of  a  good  man,  who,  in  the  reverie  of  enthusiasm, 
forgets  the  agency  of  sin  in  disturbing  all  his  cal- 
culations,  forgets    for  a  moment    his    personal 
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proximity  to  vice ;  finds  the  soft  music  of  celes- 
tial harmony  stealing  upon  his  senses,  and  fondly 
fancies  that  he  can  transplant  this  peace  to  ttie 
cold  and  clouded  clime  of  which  he  is  really  an 
inhabitant,  yet  a  houseless  wanderer ;  a  weary, 
way-worn  pilgrim,  marching  through  Immanuels 
land  to  mansions  in  the  skies. 

If  any  thing  farther  were  necessary  to  prove 
the  evil  tendency  of  hatred,  we  shall  find  that  it 
has  been  classed  among  the  works  of  the  flesh  by 
the  apostle,  of  which  he  predicates,  that  **  they 
which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God."  (Galatians  v.  21.)  Its  influence 
too  has  been  ably  sketched  by  the  pen  of  the  wise 
man,  for  '^  Hatred  stirreth  up  strifes :  he  that 
hideth  hatred  with  lying  lips,  and  he  that  uttereth 
slander  is  a  fool."  "  Hatred  is  covered  by  de- 
ceit." (Proverbs  x.  12.  18.  xxvi.  26.)  The  his- 
tory of  every  age ;  the  annals  of  the  world  j  the 
records  of  nations ;  the  experience  of  families, 
and  the  commentary  of  every  unprejudiced  ob- 
server, will  tend  to  shew  the  truth  of  these  re- 
marks. The  principle  of  hatred  is  the  source  of 
quarrelling  and  contention ;  it  is  a  passion  which 
is  commonly  concealed,  and  even  its  overt  acts 
are  attempted  to  be  glossed  over  with  falsehood ; 
slander  is  the  very  element  in  which  it  lives  and 
luxuriates;  and  artfulness  and  deceit  become 
necessary  to  give  even  the  colouring  of  justice 
and  expediency  to  its  actions ;  and  yet  for  all 
this,  man  is  pronounced  a  fool ;  deficient  in  under- 
standing; wanting  not  only  the  wisdom  of  the 
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just,  but  the  usual  manifestations  of  sound  intel- 
lect ;  a/<w/,  that  thing  from  which  all  instinctively 
recoil,  and  feel  sorely  wounded  if  they  are  es- 
teemed such  by  their  fellow,  men  ;  a  fool  in  the 
eyes  of  Omniscience ;  one  who  is  too  uxak  to 
consider  his  ways  and  be  wise ;  one  who  is  too 
weak  to  seek  direction  from  on  high ;  too  weak 
to  govern  his  own  conduct,  or  to  acknowledge  his 
errors,  or  to  seek  support  from  Him,  in  whom 
alone  it  is  to  be  found ;  too  weak  to  subordinate 
his  own  passions  to  the  welfare  of  himself,  the 
good  of  society,  or  the  honour  of  God ;  and  more- 
over, one  who  is  too  wicked,  as  well  as  weak,  to 
confess  his  wanderings,  to  acknowledge  his  errcM-s, 
to  repent  him  truly  of  his  sins,  and  to  seek  fo^ 
giveness  in  the  atoning  sacrifice  of ^  Him  who  is 
made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and 
strength. 

Such  is  the  common  operation  of  hatred  in  the 
present  scenes:  but  it  might  be  a  conservative 
principle,  if  it  were  directed  towards  its  proper 
objtcti  and  it  may  be  worthy  of  approbation, 
when  well  founded,  and  legitimate  in  its  applica- 
tion. The  only  proper  object  of  this  passion  is 
sin :  all  that  is  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God,  may 
be  justly  hated  by  his  children^  Hatred,  then, 
can  only  be  legitimately  employed,  not  as  an 
active,  but  as  a  defensive  principle,  exerted  both 
for  ourselves  and  others ;  and  when  it  is  directed 
against  t;ice  and  iniquity,  and  not  against  the  person^ 
even  in  whom  these  are  found  to  exist.  '*  Do 
not  I  hate  them,  O  Lord,  that  hate  thee  ?  and  am 
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not  I  grieved  with  those  that  rise  up  against  thee? 
I  hate  them  with  perfect  hatred,  I  count  them 
mine  enemies/'  (Psalm  cxxxix.  21,  22.)  A 
superficial  glance  may  induce  the  observer  for  a 
moment  to  suspect  that  the  Psalmist's  exclama- 
tion was  at  variance  with  the  limits  above  de- 
fined (or  Just  hatred;  but  a  little  consideration 
will  shew  that  if  is  not  the  persons,  but  their  attri- 
butes, which  are  the  objects  of  his  hatred  :  thus 
he  hates  those  that  hate  God,  and  is  grieved  with 
those  that  rise  up  against  him,  in  so  far  as  they 
do  so ;  in  so  far  as  these  qualities  predominate  in 
their  actions ;  thus  does  he  esteem  them  his  ene- 
mies, in  so  far  as  they  are  the  etaemies  of  his 
Lord ;  in  so  far  as  they  are  traitors  to  his  govern - 
menty  and  rebels  to  his  authority;  in  so  far  as 
they  have  thrown  ofi*  their  allegiance  to  Him,  and 
avowed  their  hostility  to  his  laws  ;  in  fact,  in  so 
hi  as  they  are  sinful  and  depraved,  and  to  every 
good  work  reprobate.  Thus,  though  by  a  figure  of 
speech  the  person  is  substituted  for  the  quality, 
it  is  yet  evident  that  hatred  is  directed  towards  the 
smful  character,  and  not  against  the  person ;  since 
the  only  designation  of  the  Lord's  enemies  is  by 
the  manifestations  of  their  minds.  It  is  necessary 
most  carefully  to  separate  the  man  from  his 
actions ;  and  while  we  hold  up  certain  traits  of 
character  as  objects  of  hatred,  most  sedulously  to 
inculcate  pity  towards  the  individuals,  desire  for 
their  real  good,  anxiety  to  promote  their  best 
interests,  and  prayer  to  God  fcwr  them,  when  we 
do  not  possess  the  means  of  otherwise  doing  them 
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good.  It  will  be  a  great  object  in  education  to 
give  its  legitimate  bias  to  this  passion  ed^r/y, .  and 
to  exercise  it  upon  that  which  is  essentially  etiii^ 
so  shall  we  find  less  difficulty  in  controuling  its 
erroneous  tendencies,  and  preserving  it  from  be- 
coming the  source  of  greater  alienation  from  God« 

c.  Resentment.  • 

Hatred  assumes  the  name  of  resentment,  when 
it  is  nurtured  in  the  soul,  in  consequence  of  an 
injury  received,  or  a  misfortune  caused  by  him 
who  is  its  object,  and  when  it  is  associated  with 
the  desire  of  retaliation.  Resentment  may  rankia 
in  the  bosom  for  a  long  time,  and  in  consequence,, 
emotions  of  the  most  anti -social  kind  may  be 
harboured  ;  such  as  we  would  blush  to  acknow- 
ledge  to  the  world ;  which  we  should  hesitate  to 
confess  even  to  ourselves,  and  which  we  dare  not 
avow  before  Him  who  searcheth  the  heart !  What 
a  proof  is  this  of  the  perversity  of  the  human 
mind,  and  of  the  extensive  influence  of  natural 
corruption,  that  we  should  so  frequently  indulge 
a  passion  which  our  own  reason,  the  voice  of  con-, 
science,  the  judgment  of  our  fellow  men,  and  the 
laws  of  God,  all  declare  to  be  unworthy  of  rational 
immortal  creatures,  destructive  of  the  social  com- 
pact, and  unjustand  injurious  towards  God.  Rer 
sentment  is  a  principle  of  active  hatred,  which  is 
subversive  of  our  peace  of  mind :  even  with  all 
our  sinfulness  about  us,  in  the  midst  of  unhal^ 
lowed  passion  and  desire,  we  feel  that  resentment 
should  have  no  congenial  residence  in  the  bosom ; 
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since  during  its  existence  there,  an  uneasiness, 
an  irritation,  a  want  of  comfort  is  produced,  which 
strongly  characterizes  the  absence  of  that  regu- 
larity of  action,  by  which  alone  the  harmony  of 
the  mental  manifestations  can  be  secured.  Thus 
to  a  certain  extent  does  its  indulgence  bring  with 
it  its  own  punishment,  and  thus  on  this  selfish 
principle  should  it  be  stifled  and  subdued ;  and 
when  to  this  we  add,  that  it  is  an  offence  against 
€rod,  and  will  deservedly  incur  his  wrath,  and 
merit  future  punishment,  while  it  destroys  his 
image,  and  impugns  the  equity  of  his  government, 
surely  there  is  abundant  cause  why  the  germ  of 
this  principle  should  be  destroyed. 

It  is  the  attribute  of  a  little  mind  to  indulge  a 
feeling  of  resentment,  and  to  seek  its  gratification 
by  inflicting  pain  upon  its  object ;  it  is  a  proof  of 
a  great  mind  to  pass  over  injuries  as  though  they 
had  not  been,  and  to  act  towards  those  from 
whom  they  have  been  received  with  that  gene- 
rosity and  magnanimity  which  claim  our  admira- 
tion, and  ensure  our  esteem.  But  what  says  the  . 
law  of  Gody  and  what  is  the  extent  of  the  christian 
principle  of  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  of  the 
subjugation  of  selfish  desire  ?  ''  Ye  have  heard 
that  it  hath  been  said  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth ;  but  I  say  unto  you,  that  ye 
resist  not  evil."  And  again,  "  Ye  have  heard 
that  it  hath  been  said,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour and  hate  thine  enemy ;  but  I  say  unto  you, 
love  your  enemies,  bless  them  which  curse  you, 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them 
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which  despitefuUy  use  you  and  persecute  you, 
that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven ;  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the 
evil,  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the 
just  and  on  the  unjust ! "  How  then  can  we 
daily  pray  that  onr  sins  may  be  forgiven,  as  we 
ourselves  forgive  the  trespasses  of  others  against 
us,  if  the  passion  of  resentment  be  indulged  in^ 
stead  of  being  repressed ;  if  we  do  not  compas- 
sionate our  enemies ;  if  we  be  not  in  perfect  love 
and  chanty  with  all  mankind  ;  if  we  seek  to  do 
them  evil  rather  than  good ;  and  if  we  be  not 
actuated  by  the  simple  desire  to  promote  their 
present  and  eternal  welfare.  This,  then,  is  the 
principle  to  be  developed  in  opposition  to  a  feel- 
ing of  natural  resentment ;  so  that  when  we  receive 
injury  we  may  strive  to  return  good,  to  conciliate 
where  we  cannot  change  the  heart,  and  to  disarm 
hostile  feeling  where  we  cannot  remove  the  pre- 
judice in  which  it  has  originated. 

d.    Vengeance. 

Revenge  is  the  consummation  of  hatred  and 
resentment,  commonly  augmented  by  cool  and 
determined  malice.  There  is  a  relative  connec- 
tion between  the  three,  in  estimating  which  it 
may  be  said,  that  hatred  more  frequently  ex- 
hausts itself  in  words ;  resentment  usually  occu- 
pies the  heart,  or  is  exhibited  in  little  acts  of 
pettish  retaliation ;  while  vengeance  manifests 
its  mighty  power  in  action  ;  bears  down  before  it 
all  restraint;  overwhelms  every  moral  principle; 
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destroys  erery  benevolent  feeling,  and  with  tlie 
fiilness  of  pernicious  purpose  seeks  to  satiate  its 
malignity  in  the  completeness  of  its  retribution. 
It  is  in  the  boldness  of  its  relief,  and   in  the 
strength  of  its  colouring,  the  master  passion  of 
savage  life;  there  an  injury  inflicted  upon  an  in- 
dividual, or  his  family,  or   his   tribe,   is   to  be 
atoned  for,  not  by  submission  on  the  one  hand,  or 
forgiveness  on  the  other,  (virtues  unknown  to  the 
natural  heart  of  man  in  the  state  of  its  corruption,) 
but  by  punishment  equally  if  not  more  sanguinary 
and  severe.     Thus  it  is  the  glory  of  the  savage 
warrior  never  to  pardon  an  offence,  but  to  follow 
his  enemy  in  a  spirit  of  revenge ;  to  trace  his 
footsteps;    to  watch  his  opportunity;    to  haunt 
his  path  ;  to  suffer  his  desire  of  vengeance  to  be 
abated  by  no  length  of  time,  no  act  of  kindness, 
no  feeling  of  remorse;   to- steal  upon  him  in  his 
unprotected  state,  in  his  houn  of  repose,  and  to 
quench  his  thirst  for  retaliation  in  the  blood  of 
his   victim,  and  of  his   unoffending,   inoffensive 
family ;  or  to  exhaust  his  ingenuity  in  inventing 
protracted  torments  to  his  prisoner,  before    the 
last  merciful  blow  should  put  an  end  at  once  to 
this  convincing  proof,  that  savage   life  is  not  a 
state  of  innocence,  and  finally  close  this  display 
of  cruelty  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  heroic  fortitude 
on  the  other,  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  triumphant  foe  from  enjoying  the  fuU 
luxury  of  revenge,  which  would  wait  only  for  any 
extorted  symbol   of  weakness  from   the  dying 
sufferer,  in  order  to  be  complete. 
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Such  is  the  passion  of  revenge,  when  uncon- 
trouled  by  education,  social  institution,  human 
laws,  or  religious  principle.  And  altliough  we 
may  not  find  such  extremity  of  malice  and  wick- 
edness in  our  own  happy  isle,  protected  as  it  is 
by  mild  paternal  laws,  and  blessed  with  the  uni- 
Yersal  diffusion  of  Christianity ;  yet  the  germ  of 
this  passion  is  equally  to  be  found  in  the  bosom 
of  infancy,  and  unless  controuled  by  education, 
and  superseded  by  religious  principle  and  motive, 
it  will  go  as  far  ais  it  dare  go  ;  it  will  murder  the 
reputation,  where  fear  will  preserve  the  life  of 
its  object;,  and  even  Aere,  will  sometimes  be 
found  to  lead  to  the  commission  of  the  last  and 
deepest  crimes.  Nor  is  the  puny  revenge  of  the 
infant  to  be  lightly  esteemed,  because  it  is  a 
*/  telum  imbelle  sine  ictu  :"  let  it  be  recollected 
that  age,  and  malice,  and  knowledge,  and  cri- 
minal intention  will  give  it  power,  will  plunge 
the  poisoned  shaft  into  the  cauldron  of  unsubdued 
passion,  and  will  communicate  force  to  wield, 
and  sagacity  and  cunning  to  direct  the  envenomed 
arrow  with  unerring  certainty  to  the  destruction 
of  its  victim*  The  watchful  solicitude  of  mater- 
nal duty  must  be  aimed  against  the  origin  of  this 
evil  propensity,  or  it  will  never  succeed  in  arrest- 
ing its  after  manifestations. 

Revenge  originates  in  that  feeling  of  soreness 
which  is  consequent  upon  the  impression  of  real 
or  fancied  injury,  and  from  a  desire  of  visiting  the 
infliction  of  such  injury  with  summary  retribution. 
Thus  it  is  generally  dependent  upon  the  feeble- 
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ness  of  man,  upon  the  consciousness  of  his  weak- 
ness, and  upon  the  inability  to  repair  the  breach 
which  has  been  made  upon  his  property  or  peace ; 
it  is  dependent  upon  the  wound  which  has  been 
occasioned  to  his  self-love,  and  the  offence  which 
has  been  consequently  excited.  And  this  passion 
is  as  visible  in  the  nursery,  and  as  readily  pro- 
duced by  the  fracture  of  a  play  thing,  or  by  one 
of  the  first  efforts  of  maternal  correction,  as  it  too 
frequently  is  in  after  life,  by  any  of  the  more  im- 
portant events  of  time.  And  if  the  mind  be  not 
disciplined  to  bear  these  slighter  evils,  and  to 
subdue  the  earliest  workings  of  corrupt  passion, 
how  shall  it  afterwards  sustain  the  weightier  con-* 
tentions  of  existence,  and  resist  the  more  opera- 
tive demands  of  evil  will  ?  And  if  the  frontier  of  the 
mental  territory  be  not  defended  from  invasion, 
what  safety  can  be  anticipated  for  the  citadel, — 
what  but  the  downfal  of  its  fairest  hopes,  when 
the  rain  descends,  and  the  floods  come,  and  the 
winds  blow,  and  beat  upon  it. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  combat  the  agency  of  this 
passion,  by  any  thing  short  of  the  influence  of 
christian  principle ;  for  although  a  great  mind 
may  overlook  and  despise  injury,  yet  this  is  not 
the  state  of  feeling  required  by  Christianity, 
which  enjoins  forgiveness :  it  is  in  fact  only  the 
revenge  of  one  who  contemplates  his  foe  as  too 
mean,  too  feeble,  too  powerless,  to  be  worthy  of 
his  indignation  ;  and  therefore  his  vengeance  con- 
sists in  the  mortification  produced  by  taking  no 
notice  of  the  injury  he  has  sustained.   Let  parents 
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beware,  how  they  speciously  encourage  this  re* 
finement  of  passion,  which  will  only  by  and  by' 
explode  with  redoubled  force,  upon  the  first  occa« 
sion,  that  the  sense  of  injury  inflicted,  shall  be 
great  enough  to  destroy  this  feeble  barrier,  this 
exquisite  consciousness  of  self-love,  and  self- 
importance. 

Malice  and  revenge  are  expressly  forbidden  by 
the  divine  law :  ''Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother 
in  thy  heart;  thou  shalt  not  revenge,  nor  bear 
any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people, 
but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;  I 
am  the  Lord."  Leviticus  xix.  17,  18.  And  al- 
though the  law  of  retaliation  might  serve  for  a 
moment  to  countenance  the  idea  of  revenge ;  yet 
it  is  manifest  that  this  was  peculiarly  applicable 
to  a  state  of  society  anterior  to  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, and  before  the  revelation  of  the  fulness 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which,  while  it  has  mag- 
nified the  law,  and  made  it  honourable,  has  also 
given  it  a  more  spiritual  meaning,  and  has  trans- 
planted that  which  was  ceremonial,  or  relating 
principally  to  action,  to  that  which  is  moral,  spi- 
ritual, and  reaching  even  to  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tents of  the  heart.  Besides  even  here,  it  has 
been  well  remarked,  that  the  very  law  in  question 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging,  but  of 
placing  a  defined  limit  to  revenge,  that  it  might 
not  under  the  influence  of  passion  overstep  a  cer- 
tain boundary,  which  had  been  thus  prescribed  by 
Omniscience,  in  order  to  limit  punishment  and 
stop  the  progress  and  consequences  of  anger. 
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Vengeance  in  itself  is  a  legitimate  retribution 
Tor  injuries  voluntarily  inflicted,  with  evil  design ; 
but  in  man's  fallen  estate,  this  cannot  be  delivered 
over  unto  the  will  and  passions  of  the  sufferer : 
hence  it  becomes  the  object  of  human  laws,  of 
earthly  justice,  and  a  temporal  judge  :  but  chi^y 
should  it  be  consigned  to  the  laws  of  Grod,  the 
great  lawgiver,  to  Him  who  ruleth  in  the  hea- 
vens ;  "  for  he  will  revenge  the  blood  of  his  ser- 
vants, and  will  render  vengeance  to  his  adver- 
saries." Deuteronomy  xxxii.  43.  It  is  indeed 
most  true,  that  revenge,  as  it  comprehends  a 
feeling  of  injury  received,  and  a  desire  of  punish- 
ment, cannot  belong  to  Him  who  is  all  righteous- 
ness, whose  peace  cannot  be  disturbed  by  the 
evil  passions  of  his  erring  creatures,  and  who 
cannot  feel  resentment.  But  our  God  is  just,  as 
well  as  holy  and  merciful,  and  he  will  vindicate 
the  offences  committed  against  his  laws,  his  ma- 
jesty, his  government ;  ht  will  visit  the  sins  of  his 
people,  and  the  injuries  which  have  been  occa* 
sioned  to  the  order  which  he  has  established  in 
the  world,  yet  without  any  emotion  of  gratification 
arising  from  such  punishment.  On  the  contrary, 
while  he  punishes  the  guilty  contemners  of  his 
laws,  and  revenges  the  injuries  done  to  his  ser- 
vants, because  he  is  just ;  and  because  he  is  the 
Protector  of  those  who  fear,  and  love,  and  dili- 
gently seek  him  ;  and  because  truth  and  justice, 
order  and  virtue  must  be  preserved :  yet  he  hath 
no  pleasure  therein  ;  but  striveth  with  man,  that 
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he  would  return  unto  Him,  repent,  believe,  and 
be  saved. 

The  grand  object  of  christian  education  there- 
fore, is  to  subdue  this  passion,  and  to  leave  the 
punishment  of  injury  to  the  omniscient  Judge, 
*'  because  the  Lord  is  the  avenger  of  all  such." 
1  Thess.  iv.  6.  /  A  christian  heart,  enlightened  by 
the  spirit  of  grace,  and  animated  by  faith  in  its 
Redeemer,  will  leave  the  judgment  and  revenge 
of  all  injuries  to  that  God,  who  declareth,  that  to 
H'wi  **  belongeth  vengeance  and  recompense;" 
*'  their  foot  shall  slide  in  due  time,  for  the  day  of 
their  calamity  is  at  hand,  and  the  things  that 
come  upon  them  make  haste."  Deut.  xxxii.  35- 
The  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  confidence  in  God 
that  he  will  vindicate  the  cause  of  the  oppressed ; 
these  form  the  basis  upon  which  this  passion  is  to 
be  educated;  for,  **  there  was  in  a  city  a  judge 
which  feared  not  God,  nor  regarded  man.  And 
there  was  a  widow  in  that  city ;  and  she  came 
unto  him,  saying.  Avenge  me  of  mine  adversary. 
And  he  would  not  for  a  while,  but  afterwards,  he 
said  within  himself.  Though  I  fear  not  God,  nor 
regard  man;  yet  because  this  widow  troubleth 
me,  I  will  avenge  her,  lest  by  her  continual 
coming  she  weary  me.  And  the  Lord  said.  Hear 
what  the  unjust  judge  saith.  And  shall  not  God 
avenge  his  own  elect,  which  cry  day  and  night  unto 
him,  though  he  bear  long  with  them.  I  tell  you 
that  he  will  avenge  them  speedily.  "Luke  xviii.2 — 8. 
And  to  sum  up  all,  let  us  hear  the  conclusion : 
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"Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves,  but 
rather  give  place  unto  wrath.  For  it  is  written, 
vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay  saith  the  Lord. 
Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,,  feed  him ; 
if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink ;  for  in  so  doing,  thou 
shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head.  Be  not 
overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good." — 
Romans  xii.  19 — 21. 


Section  III.       Of  Avarice — of  Ambition. 

The  love  of  earthly  good,  and  the  desire  of 
earthly  distinction,  are  two  principles  which 
largely  actuate  the  mind,  and  constitute  the  pas- 
sions of  avarice  and  ambition.  These  impel  the 
man  to  evil,  contract  the  heart,  wither  every  be- 
nevolent emotion,  and  prove  most  serious  ob- 
stacles to  the  growth  of  virtue,  and  the  reception 
of  religious  truth;  hence  their  first  rudiments 
should  be  opposed,  and  every  opportunity  for 
their  exercise  should  be  obviated. 

a.  Avarice. 

This  passion  consists  in  the  excess  of  prudence 
and  foresight,  and  care ;  and  in  its  desires  being 
placed  upon  those  riches  which  make  to  them- 
selves wings  and  flee  away,  rather  than  upon 
durable  riches  and  righteousness.  This  state  of 
mind  also  is  generally  connected  with  the/e^lr  of 
poverty ;   and,  as  will  be  presently  shewn,  the 
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influeace  of  fear  possesses  a  very  extensive  liold 
upon  the  manifestations  of  mind:  this  /ear  is 
made  the  prominent  motive  for  hoarding,  and  the 
excuse  for  indulging  that  passionate  love  of  money, 
which  the  avaricious  designate  as  economy,  and 
as  the  result  of  that  principle  which  should  induce 
every  one  **to  lay  by  him  in  store  as  the  Lord 
hath  prospered  him/'  always  taking  pains  to  for- 
get that  thU  accumulation  was  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  charitable  distribution. 

Avarice  is  not  often  found  to  exist  in  early 
infancy  to  excess ;  nor  in  those  who  are  of  a  san- 
guine temperament,  in  whom  hope  and  a  careless- 
ness of  to-morrow  largely  predominate,  and  who 
are  consequently  more  prone  to  ambition  than  to 
avarice.  But  its  influence  is  often  manifested  in 
the  melancholic,  in  those  whose  views  and  anti- 
cipations of  futurity  assume  a  gloomy  tinge  ; 
and  is  frequently  produced,  or  at  least  readily  de- 
veloped in  those  who  suffer  from  bodily  infirmity, 
whom  sickness  has  rendered  selfish  and  careful 
about  many  things.  But  it  will  be  found  to  exist 
where  these  exciting  causes  have  not  preceded  its 
development :  it  will  be  sometimes  met  with  as 
an  independent  passion,  and  will  then  consist  in 
the  mere  love  of  accumulation,  whatever  may  be 
the  specious  pretext,  under  which  such  a  desire 
and  its  consequent  pursuits  are  attempted  to  be 
cloaked. 

Avarice  is  particularly  prominent  towards  the 
close  of  life ;  it  seems  to  gather  strength,  in  pro* 
portion  as  the  feebleness  of  the  body,  and  the 
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dwindling  days  of  old  age  forbid  the  enjoyment 
of  the  goods  of  fortune ;  and  is  extingiiishable 
but  with  life  itself. 

Yet  this  is  a  sightless  propensity ;  it  is  blind 
even  to  present  interest  and  comfort ;  for  the  re- 
sult of  this  excessive  care»  is,  that  the  miser  oc« 
casions  to  himself  pain ;  that  he  enjoys  nothing  ; 
that  he  becomes  the  slave  of  his  own  possessions ; 
that  he  endures  hardships  and  privations  in  the 
midst  of  abundance  ;  that  he  enlarges  constantly 
the  circle  of  his  wants  by  the  growing  desire  of 
accumulation,  a  desire  which  is  always  augmented 
by  satisfaction,)  for  itself  renders  us  incapable  of 
supplying  our  necessities,)  and  which  lingers  on 
to  the  very  last  thread  of  existence,  when  the 
frail   web  which   connects  him  to  his  wealth  is 
snapped  asunder,  and   he   leaves    his  riches  to 
those  who  come  after  him,  to  be  dissipated  per- 
haps by  he  knows  not  whom  ;  so  true  is  it,  that 
'*  he  that  loveth  silver  shall  not  be  satisfied  with 
silver,  nor  he   that  loveth   abundance   with  in- 
crease."    Prov.  v.   10.     The  care  of  riches,  and 
the  desire  of  adding  to  them,  produce  anxiety, 
and   subject  the  mind  to  an  endurance  of  the 
misery  which  it  most  dreads,  viz.   poverty  with 
all  its  horrors ;  for  avarice  lives  in  the  constant 
dread  and  anticipation    of  this  fearful  evil,   an 
aniicipation  which,  it  is  well  known,  is  far  more 
insupportable  than  the  reality.     **  When  goods 
increase,  they  are  increased  that  eat  them ;   and 
what  good  is  there  to  the  owners  thereof,  saving 
the  beholding  of  them  with  their  eyes?   The  sleep 
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of  a  labouring  man  is  sweety  whether  he  eat  little 
or  much,  but  the  abundance  of  the  rich  will  not 
suffer  him  to  sleep;"  (Eccles.  v.  11,  12.)  so  that 
he  endures  all  the  misery  of  poverty  without  its 
consolation,  and  wants  even  that  sweet  oblivion 
of  his  cares,  which  places  the  poorest  peasant,  on 
a  level,  nay  on  a  pinnacle  of  advantage,  far  above 
the  mightiest  monarch  of  the  world.  **  There  is 
an  evil  which  I  have  seen  under  the  sun,  and  it  is 
common  among  men :  a  man  to  whom  God  hath 
given  riches,  wealth,  and  honour,  so  that  he 
wanteth  nothing  for  his  soul  of  all  that  he  de- 
sireth,  yet  God  giveth  him  not  power  to  eat 
thereof,  but  a  stranger  eateth  it ;  this  is  vanity, 
and  it  is  an^vil  disease."     Eccles.  vi.  1,  2. 

Farther,  the  indulgence  of  avarice  leads  to 
vice,  for  '*  he  that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich  shall 
not  be  innocent,'"  Prov.  xxviii.  20.  The  ava- 
ricious is  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  mode  of 
his  accumulations,  provided  only  that  he  can  ac- 
cumulate :  the  predominant  passion  of  his  bosom 
is  to  add  to  his  hoard,  and  though  he  may 
wish  to  do  so  with  as  little  injustice  to  others  as  pos- 
sible; yet  where  truth  and  justice,  honour  and 
virtue,  principle  and  religion,  his  duty  to  ojthers 
as  well  as  to  his  God,  come  in  competition  with 
his  favourite  passion,  they  are  accounted  only  as 
the  small  dust  of  the  balance.  The  same  influ- 
ence is  visible  in  his  expenditure,  he  is  unjust 
towards  his  creditors ;  the  cry  of  distress,  the 
tear  of  sorrow,  the  wretchedness  of  poverty,  the 
anguish  of  disease,  the  night  of  dissolution,  have 
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no  claim  upon  his  exertions ;  he  has  no  ear  to 
hear,  no  eye  to  see,  no  heart  to  pity,  no  power 
to  save ;  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  present  no 
sufficient  demand  upon  his  benevolence ;  the 
houseless  and  the  friendless  pass  unnoticed  and 
unheeded ;  his  heart  is  hardened  :  ''  there  is  that 
maketh  himself  rich,  yet  hath  nothing ;  there  is 
that  maketh  himself  poor,  yet  hath  great  riches ;" 
Proverbis  xiii.  7  ;  so  true  is  it,  that  our  life  con- 
sisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  that  we 
possess. 

But  the  influence  of  avarice  is  still  more  bane- 
fuUy  exerted  in  opposing  the  agency  of  religion 
upon  the  heart,  which  is  so  contracted  that  it 
cannot  receive  its  principles,  and  so  increasingly 
narrowed,  that  even  the  good  seed  of  divine  truth 
is  ejected  from  it ;  *'  the  cares  of  this  world,  and 
the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  choke  the  word  and  it 
becometh  unfruitful."  Matthew  xiii.  22.     Riches 
are  indeed  deceitful,  especially  as  they  afford  the 
means  of  diffusive  alms-giving,  and  thus  cheat 
their  possessors,  into  a  belief  of  their  benevo- 
lence, while  in  fact  their  splendid  donations  are 
only  considered  in  the  light  of  a  tax  imposed  upon 
wealth,  and  due  to  influence,  and  altogether  want 
those  properties,  which  constitute  the  mite  of  the 
widow,  and  not  the  munificent  offering  of  the 
rich,  the  product  of  real  charity.     Besides,  the 
avaricious  trust  in  their  riches,  instead  of  in  the 
living  God,  and   it  has    been  declared   by  the 
highest  authority,  that  such  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  with  difficulty.     Thus  then, 

VOL  If.  M 
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injustice,  hardness  of  heart,  a  concentration  of 
feeling  upon  himself,   carelessness   of  religious 
duty,  and  a  high  degree  of  unconcern  for  the  great 
design  of  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven,  mark  the 
fell  agency  of  avarice.     There  is  however  a  dis- 
tinction between  this  passion  and    selfishness, 
which  deserves  to  be  noticed ;  the  former  is  a 
much   more  subtle    and  deeply  seated  passion 
than  the  latter ;  it  pursues  its  object  with  more 
unrelenting  assiduity,  while  selfishness  is  often 
the  creature  of  circumstance,  the  immediate  im- 
pulse of  momentary  feeling,  and  again  giving  way 
to  some  kindlier  emotion.     Selfishness  refers  to 
present,  and  immediate  gratification,  the  posses- 
sion of  some  supposed  instantaneous  advantage ; 
while  avarice  is  placed  upon  a  distant,  and  con- 
tingent good^  and  sacrifices  every  comfort  now, 
virtue,  principle,  religious  hope,  for  a  distant,  un- 
defined, and  uncertain  cfreation  of  money;  not 
for  the  comforts  it  may  procure,  but  for  itself. 
Selfishness  prefers  "  le  moi "  to  every  thing,  and 
subordinates  every  pursuit,  motive,  and  principle 
to  selfish  pleasure  ;  while  avarice  refuses  to  listefa 
to  the  voice  of  present  gratification — nay,  even 
denies  itself  the  comforts,  and  almost  the  very 
necessaries  of  existence,  submits  to  privations, 
and  stoops  to  meannesses,  and  condescends  to 
evasions,  and  subjects  itself  to  perpetual  dis- 
quietude, the  canker  of  the  soul,  and  the  con- 
tempt of  others,  for  the  one  resistless  and  over- 
whelming passion  of  Accumulation. 

The  great  corrective  of  this  passion  is  the  un- 
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certainty  of  human  life,  the  brevity  of  its  largest 
span,  and  the.  little  prospect  there  js  of  any >  one 
indiyidual  reaching  to  its  common  term,  much 
less  of  creeping  on  beyond  it,  and  the  utter  use^ 
lesspess  of  riches  in  the  grave.  ''  As  h^  came 
forth  of  his'  mother's  womb,  naked  shall  he  re- 
turn to  go  as.  he  came,  and  shall  take  nothing  of 
his  labour,  which  he  may  carry  away  in  his  hand. 
And  this  also  is  a  sore  evil,  that  in  all  points  as 
he  came,  so  shall  he  go ;  and  what  profit  hath  he 
that  hath  laboured  for  the  wind/'  Ecclesiastes  v. 
15,  16.  Even  supposing  that  thei*e  existed  a  pos- 
sibility of  satisfying  the  desires  of  avsurice,  ad- 
mitting that  it  inay  be  called  prudence  and  fore^ 
sight,  that  it.  really  consisted  in  laying  by  prpvi- 
sioa  for  old  age,  and  that  when  the  rich  man's 
ground  had  brought  forth  plentifully,  when  he 
had  accumulated  abundant  stores,  when  he  had 
no  farther  room  to  bestow  bis  fruits,  and  his  gpods, 
when  he  contemplated  enlarging  his  means  qf 
add^g/heap  to  heap,  and  when  he ;  had  reached 
that  impossible  period  of  satisfaction,  in  which 
he  could  truly  say,  ''Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods 
laid  up  fbr  many  years;  take  thine  ease,  eat, 
drink,  and;  be  merry ;"  supposing  that  such  a 
period  should  ever  arrive  in  the  history  of  avarice, 
what  then  ?  Mrhat  saith  the  scripture  of.  truth,  but 
that  Ood  said  unto  him,  '*  Thou  fool,  this  night, 
thy  soul  shall  b^  required  of  thee ;  then  whose 
shall  these  things  be  wluch  thou  has^  provided. 
So  }B  he  that  layeth  up  treasui^  for  himself,  and 
is  not  rich  towards  God."  liuke  xii.,,19,  20. 

m2 
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While  then  the  uncertainty  of  life  forms  the 
great  corrective  of  avarice ;  it  is  to  be  superseded 
by  employing  the  principle  from  which  it  springs, 
viz.  prudence,  in  the  pursuit  of  durable  riches 
and  righteousness  ;  for  *^  the  blessing  of  the  Lord, 
it  maketh  rich,  and  he  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it." 
Proverbs  x.  22.  ''  Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth 
wisdom,  and  the  man  that  getteth  understanding. 
For  the  merchandise  of  it  is  better  than  the  mer- 
chandise of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine 
gold.  She  is  more  precious  than  rubies ;  and  all 
the  things  thou  canst  desire,  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared unto  her.  Length  of  days  is  in  her  right 
hand,  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honour ; 
her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace.  She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them 
that  lay  hold  upon  her,  and  happy  is  every  one 
that  retaineth  her."  Proverbs  iii.  13 — 18. 

Such  then  are  the  objects  of  christian  educa- 
tion, with  the  view  of  superseding  the  senseless 
desire  of  accumulation,  and  to  supplant  it  by  the 
only  analogous  pursuit,  worthy  of  an  immortal 
mind,  the  desire  and  the  search  after  that  wis- 
dom which  will  shed  its  blessing  on  the  present 
moment,  will  grow  up  into  approaching  maturity 
with  augmented  years  and  experience,  and  will 
be  consummated  in  eternity.  But  it  is  not 
enough,  that  these  principles  be  generally  kept 
in  view ;  the  christian  parent  must  be  uniform  in 
her  plans;  and  it  is  of  great  consequence,  that 
she  do  not  by  her  own  conduct,  inadvertently 
excite  those  feelings  which  will  lead  to  the  de- 
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velopment  of  this  passion.  With  this  view,  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  to  avoid  giving  money  m 
such,  for  the  reward  of  particular  exertion  or 
good  behaviour,  lest  it  should  seem  to  attach  to 
this  oommodity,  a  degree  of  value  which  it  ought 
not  to  possess,  and  which  may  readily  produce  a 
fondness  for  it,  either  as  a  good  to  hoard,  or  to  be 
expended  in  selfish  gratification.  Of  the  two 
evils,  the  latter  is  certainly  the  least.  The  ob- 
jection to  rewards  in  money,  will  in  a  great  mea- 
sure be  obviated  by  holding  out  encouragement 
to  good  behaviour,  in  the  form  of  tickets,  pos- 
sessing an  imaginary  value,  and  a  certain  number 
of  which  will  entitle  their  possessor  to  a  certain 
small  stipend,  a  plan  which  fixes  the  mind  on  the 
ticket  rather  than  the  coin,  and  by  rendering  it 
more  a  matter  of  purchase,  does  not  leave  the 
same  degree  of  room  for  covetous  emotion,  as  in 
the  more  casual  and  uncertain  system  of  imme- 
diate pecuniary  recompense.  But  perhaps  it 
might  be  advisable  to  reward  in  a  different  way 
alU^ether,  unless  the  direction  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  small  sums  thus  obtained,  be  that  of 
relieving  ignorance,  or  distress,  or  sickness,  or  in- 
digence ;  in  which  case,  the  subserviency  of  money 
to  the  necessities  of  others,  and  its  want  of  value 
excqot  as  thus  applied,  are  ideas  which  come  to 
be  associated  with  its  possession ;  and  which  ef- 
fectually exclude  covetousness,  and  lead  the  mind 
to  the  practice  of  self-denial,  benevolence,  pity, 
charity ;  all  principles  so  inconsistent  with  ava- 
rice, that  if  Ihey  can  be  established,  there  will  be 
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no  danger  from  the  love  of  money.  The  child 
must  be  taught  not.  to  board  its  little  treasures ; 
nor  to  expend  them  upon  hurtful  trifles,  but  to 
submit  their  disposal  to  parental  care  and  guid* 
ance ;  and  let  the  mother's  Jirst  object  be  to  de- 
velop the  principle  and  the  act  of  charity ;  and 
her  second,  that  the  purchase^  article  be  some* 
thing  useful  as  well  as  pleasing ;  not  simply  a 
medium  for  amusement^  but  one  which  will  be 
either  wholly  instructive,  or  which  will  at  the 
least  combine  instruction  with  amusement,  and 
lead  the  mind  to  the  acquisition  of  some  substan- 
tial good. 

We  cannot  quite  dismiss  the  passion  of  avarice, 
without  noticing  the  rights  of  private  property. 
These  are  often  invaded  in  the  nursery ;  one  child 
covets  the  possession  of  another ;  and  it  becomes 
a  question,  whether  the  rightful  but  unwilling 
owner  should  be  made  to  yield  his  right,  in 
order  to  avoid  that  squabbling  which  is  so  painful 
among  children;  or  whether  the  little  covetous 
and  fraudulent  possessor  should  be  compelled  to 
abandon  its  ill-gotten  plaything,  at  the  expense 
of  the  passion  and  evil  will  which  will  be  pro- 
duced? Some  mischief  is  probably  likely  to 
ensue  in  any  case,  among  these  contending  inte- 
rests ;  but  it  should  be  laid  down  as  a  principle, 
that  the  rights  of  private  property  should  be  held 
sacred  and  entire;  for  if  children  should  grow, 
up  with  vague  and  undefined  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject, consequences  the  most  painful  might  ensue, 
and  which  might  eventually  lead  through  the 
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gradual  diminution  of  principle  to  the  formation 
of  kabits  qfth^.  >  This  tight,  then,  is  at  «m  events 
to  be  preserved  inviolate :  it  is,  however,  of  great 
importance' to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  passion 
of  avarice,  even  with  regard  to  the  accumulation 
of  playthings ;  and  children  should  be  encourage4> 
exhorted^  and  systematically  taught  to  rejoice  in 
giving  pleasure  tq  each  other  by  a  pafticipatiop  of 
their  means  of  amusement,  and  by  freely  lending 
to  each  other  the  separate  articles  of  their  indi- 
vidual stores.  And  where  the  supposed  case  of 
the  collision  of  interests  has  taken  place,  every 
argument  should  be  employed  to  induce  the  one 
benevolently  to  waive  his  right  for  the  temporary 
enjoyment  o£  the  other,  an^  to  lead  the  little 
unjust  possessor  to  abandon  his  fraudulently  ac- 
quired property ;  but  where  argument  and  induce- 
ment fiadl,  brilKry  must  not  be  had  recourse  to,  for 
no  pcmument  good  will  ever  result  from  the  em- 
ployment of  evil ;  and  therefore  the  original  right 
of  property  must  be  respected,  and  the  assumed 
but  unjust  right  of  possession  mt^st  be  yielded. 
This  appeal  to  justice  should  be  held  quite  as  a 
dernier  resort^  and  is  never  to  be  employed  until 
other  lawful  means  fail,  nor  until  it  becomes  a 
question  between  sacrificing  peace  or  principle, 
and  then  the  latter  must  be  uncompromisingly 
upheld. 

b.  Ambition. 

Ambition  consists  in  the  immoderate  desire  of 
overtaking  or  surpassing  those  who  pursue  the 
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same  career  with  ourselves  ;  not  so  much  for  any 
real  advantages  possessed  by  them,  as  for  the 
external  splendour  and  pre-eminence  with  which 
they  are  invested.  As  such,  it  is  important  that 
parents  do  not,  in  their  system  of  discipline,  con- 
stitute great  and  galling  distinctions  for  those 
who  do  well,  lest  the  young  be  tempted  to  pursue 
the  honour^  rather  than  to  grapple  with  the  dili- 
gent acquisition  which  confers  it :  for  while  emu- 
lation may  be  encouraged,  the  heart  should  be 
most  sedulously  guarded  from  the  influence  of 
ambition. 

The   grand  distinctions  between   these  asso- 
ciated passions  will  be  found  by  a  reference  to 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  to 
the  emotions  to  which  they  give  birth.     Distinc- 
tion of  any  kind  is  the  object  of  pursuit  with  the 
ambitious;    the  distinction  of  being  good,   and 
doing  well,  is  the  legitimate  aim  of  emulation. 
Ambition  sighs  over  the  possessions  and  honours 
of  another,  which  are,  to  its  greatest  efforts,  quite 
unattainable ;   emulation  encourages  itself  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  solid  good,  and  rejoices  in  the 
hope  of  still  greater  acquisition  ;  ambition  derives 
pain  from  the   success  and    advancement  of  a 
competitor ;  emulation  is  delighted  with  the  hap- 
piness of  others,  and  strives  to  reach  that  ground 
of  moral  and  intellectual  attainment,  on  which  it 
appears  to  grow  and  flourish  ;  ambition  will  sacri- 
fice every  principle  to  its  one  grand  object ;  emu- 
lation  pursues  only  that  path  which  strengthens 
principle^  and  purifies  motive,  and  enlarges  the 
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views,  and  simplifies  desire ;  ambition  is  malignant 
in  its  influence,  for  it  would  strip  from  the  brow 
of  others  the  laurels  which 'adorn  them,  and  it 
would  compass  its  designs,  reckless  of  any  amount 
of  suffering  it  might  occasionally  inflict ;  emulation 
is  benevolent,  and  while  it  strives  to  overtake: 
others  in  the  same  career  of  virtue,  yet  can  assist 
their  endeavours,  and  earnestly  pray  for  success 
upon  their  exertions ;  ambition  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  fallen  angels ;  emulation  that  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  heavenly  worlds  who  rest  not  day  nor 
night  singing  the  praises  of  Him  who  has  re* 
deemed  them  by  his  blood,  and  made  them  kings 
and  priests  unto  God,  even  the  Father*  Pride, 
selfishness,  hatred,  malevolence,  envy,  and  a  spirit 
of  detraction  are  the  foster  principles,  or  the  im^^. 
mediate  progeny  of  ambition ;  while  emulation  is 
humble,  disinterested,  seeks  the  love  and  esteem 
of  others ;  is  sincere,  modest,  unpretending,  dili- 
gent, just  towards  competitors,  patient  and  per- 
severing in  adversity,  meek,  diffident,  retiring,  and 
thinks  and  speaks  well  of  its  rivals. 

Ambition  is  preserved  in  its  power  and  influ- 
ence by  the  restlessness  of  indefatigable  pursuit ; 
it  is  a  passion  so  widely  operative,  that  nothing 
can  satisfy  its  demands;  its  highest  reach  only 
serves  to  enlarge,  the  desires ;  and  the  subjection 
of  the  world  to  its  will,  would  produce  only  the 
wish  that  there  was  another  world  for  conquest. 
Disappointed  to-day,  it  is  more  anxious  for  the 
success  of  to-morrow ;  it  is  bolder  in  its  intrigues; 
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it.multiplies  the  windings  of  its  crooked  policy  ; 
it  is  more  servile  and ;  abject ;  it  makes  larger 
concessions  io  expediency ;  it  yields  more  of  pria- 
oiple  and  virlue  to  the  guilty  6ciat  of  suecete ;  it 
becomes  meaner  that  it  may  appear  niore  honour- 
able y  it  accommodates  its  views  and  feelings  to 
every  change ;  it  shapes  its  *  course  so  as  to  catch 
et;ei^  favouring  breeze;  it  meanders  with  the 
stream  till  it  finally  floats  on  the  ocean  of  inagni* 
ficent design;  attains  the  summit  of  practicable 
pursuit,  and  is  unhappy ;  or  is  lost  on  that  deceit- 
ful element,  whose  placid  surface  may  shortly  be 
^tated  by  mountainous  Ullows,  and  which  con- 
tains beneath  it  rocks,'  and  sands,  and  whirlpools, 
and  currents  enough  to  lead  the  ambitious  to  the 
most  miserable  termination  of  their  career. 

Ambition  is  surrounded  by  anxiety  during  its 
most  active  hours ;  disquietude  broods  over  its 
pillow,  and  scares  its  victim  with  dreanis  o£ 
blighted  prospects,  or  of  the  frightful  sacrifices 
which  must  be  made  to  ensure  success ;  haggard 
disappointment  awaits  its  waking  hour;  life  is 
passed  in  this  fever  of  the  soul ;  the  chill  of  fear- 
ful suspicion,  the  reaction  of  continued  pursuit, 
and  the  collapse  of  exhausted  energy,  disappointed 
hope,  and  that  state  of  feebleness  which  prepares 
the  way,  by  augmented  duplicity,  for  a  renewal 
of  the  same  morbid  state — a  state,  which  must 
assemble  unavailing  regret  about  the  scenes  of 
closing  existence,  and  deeply-felt  remorse  for  the 
torments  inflicted   on   itself  and  others,  in  the 
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empty  hope  of  reaching  >  its  consummation^  with 
a  certomdiegree of  ielat abore  that  which  attaches 
to  commonplace  characters. 

The»  ambitious  man .  mever  knows  ^  the  sweet 
seaMV  0f '  rest ;  even,  widi  the  gtimvlus  of  pro* 
splBietiVe  success,  he<i  is  always  breathless  with 
anxiety  and  eager  desire ;  he:  is  chained  to  the 
evefi'mrymg  rock  of  the  favour  and  patronage  of 
the « great,  %kile  the  vulture  care  preys  upon  his 
heart;  the  atmosphere  of  political  intrigue  is  that 
in  which  he  lives,  though  he  can  never  breathe  in 
it  with  freedom;;  sleep  forsaj^  his  pillow ;  he 
enjoys  no  social  pleasure,  for  his  pursuits  are  ex^ 
elusive  and  anti^social ;  nature  and  all  her  won- 
ders possess  no  charm  for  him,  for  they  cannot 
stimulate  sufficiently  a  mind  already  goaded  to 
its  highest  degree  of  excitation ;  there  can  be'  no 
appetite  for' intellectual  objects ;  there  is  no  plea- 
sure, but  this  one  unsatisfying  shadow,  which  has 
cast  its  veil  overall  that  is  usually  attractive  to 
literary^  or  interesting  to  social  man.  Even  hope 
doM  not  expand  his  bosom,  but  agitates  it  with 
painful  palpitation ;  be  is  mocked  by  fear,  and 
tonuented  by  impatience,  and  agonized  by  pro- 
crastination ;  he  is  the  victim  of  insanity,  a  deli- 
rium which  knows  no  termination  but  in  death, 
and  which  scarcely  leaves  a  hope  for  hereafter; 
for  what  happiness  can  there  be  in  heaven  for 
one,  who  to  bis  last  painful  hour  has  never  knowp 
a  moment's  peaceful  respite  from  uninterrupted 
pursuit  after  the  baubles  of  existence,  by  all 
means,  and  at  all  hazards ;  in  whose  heart  love 
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to  man  has  no  abiding  residence ;  whose  rever* 
ence  for  the  Deity^  and  respect  to  his  laws,  has 
always  yielded  to  every  renewed  prospect  of  suc- 
cess ;  whose  bosom  has  been  the  cherished  seat 
of  envy,  and  the  favourite^  abode  of  malignant 
passion ;  whose  brain  has  been  irritated  by  the 
constant  stimulation  of  incessant  action  and  fatigue, 
and  weariness  without  repose ;  ^and  who  now  in 
the  agony  of  disappointment,  without  resource, 
becomes  the  victim  of  ennui^  and  reaches  the 
miserable  close  of  a  wretched,  hopeless  existence, 
through  the  gloomy,  cheerless  portal  of  slowly 
consuming,  burdensome,  helpless  paralysis;  or 
the  not  less  frightful,  because  more  sudden  ter- 
mination of  hope  in  apoplexy ;  for  when  the  ex- 
piring taper  of  life  has  been  fanned  to  its  last 
flickering  ray  by  such  passions,  what  hope  can 
there  be  beyond  the  grave,  in  that  world  where 
sin  cannot  enter  ? 

The  following  description  of  the  ambitious  is  so 
truly  graphic^  and  so  little  accessible  to  general 
readers,  as  to  atone  for  its  length,  and  its  foreign 
dress: — "  S'61ever,  ramper,  s'enorgueillir,  s'hu- 
milier^  m6nacer,  flatter,  esp6rer,  se  d6courager, 
troubler  sa  vie  par  mille  craintes,  la  dess^cher  par 
d'inutiles  d^sirs,  perdre  le  temps  en  vaines  pour- 
suites,  s'^puiser  en  efibrts,  louer  les  hommes  en 
face,  les  calomnier  dans  Tombre,  prostituer  son 
^p^,  vendre  sa  conscience,  se  prosterner  devant 
la  bassesse,  boire  ^  longs  traits  I'ignominie,  se 
morfondre  ^  la  porte  des  grands,  s'accomoder  k 
tous  les  caprices,  tourner  k  tons  les  vents,  adopter 
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successivement  toutes  les  maximes,  se  glisser  dans 
toutes  les  avenues,  prendre  la  vertu  pour  masque 
et  le  crime  pour  ^helon,  allumer  les  haines, 
semer  les  soup^ons,  faire  naitre  des  defiances, 
ourdir  des  trames,  tendre  des  embiiches,  voiU  les 
r61e8,  voil^  les  metamorphoses  de  Tambition." — 
Alibert  Physiologic  des  Passions,  torn.  ii.  p.  339. 
And  if  such  be  a  true  picture  of  this  passion, 
when  left  to  its  own  uncontrouled  agency ;  and 
if  to  this  we  may  add  the  experience  of  past  ages, 

r 

and  even  the  history  of  our  own  times  ;  if  we  look 
to  the  miserable,  and  often  shameful  end  of  the 
ambitious  favourite  of  despotic  power,  or  the  still 
less  enviable  finale  of  the  popular  idol ;  if  we  re- 
collect the  history  especially  of  great  military 
conquerors ;  if  we  follow  their  career  from  con- 
quest to  conquest,  and  to  the  consummation  of 
their  hopes,  and  the  fulness  of  political  power ; 
if  we  trace  their  secret  plans,  and  jealousies,  and 
suspicions;  if  we  look  to  the  changing  tide  of 
events,  and  observe  him  who  has  stretched  his 
sway  over  the  nations,  who  has  conquered  where 
he  came,  who  has  intimidated  where  he  has  not 
conquered,  and  who  has  tormented  where  he 
could  not  intimidate ;  before  whom  nations  and 
individuals  have  crouched  in  abject  servility,  and 
who  has  scarcely  experienced  a  repulse ;  if  we 
now  contemplate  the  latter  days  of  his  life,  and 
see  the  setting  sun,  shorn  of  its  splendor,  a  cap- 
tive exile,  depending  for  his  existence  upon  the 
bounty  of  others,  and  pining  away  the  last  term 
of  existence  under  the  mortifications  of  chs^n 
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and  sorrow ;  or  if  we  recollect  the  freqiiency.  with 
which  the  ambitious  has  iieached  the  nanx)w.  goal 
of  lifeif  by  a  violent  death  from  the  public  execu^- 
tioner ;  or  torn  by  passion,  has  jush^d  unbidden 
into  the  presence  of  his  Maker^  rand  ha$  tbtowQ 
away  the  last  reinnant  of  hope,  the  only  chatite 
for  better  thoughts  and  better  principles ;  aurely 
we  shall  be  anxious  to  oppose  this  passion  steadily 
and  ^firmly^  to  subdue  its  first  feeble  workings, 
and  to  destroy  in  the  germ,  that,  which  if  it 
vegetate  will  flourish,  and  if  it  flourish  will  produce 
the  baneiul  fruits  we  have  contempilated. 

It  is  not  enough  to  oppose  the  influence  of  the 
passion  wherever  it  exists ;  it  i$>  not  enough  to 
shew  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  Success,  or  the 
cruel  disappointment  of  failure ;  the  crimes  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  former,  or  the  neglect 
and  misery  which  attend  the  latter ;  all  these  are 
too  feeble  to  resist  the  impulse  of  ambition,  which 
must  therefore  be  employed  on  ^^w^e  worthy  ob- 
ject, het  this  object  be  the  pursuit  c^  wisdom, 
the  wisdom  of  the  Bible.  /^I,  wisdom,,  dwell 
with  prudence,  and  find  Out  knowledge  of.  wit4;y 
inventidns.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  to  hate  evil ; 
pride,  and  arrogancy,  and  the  evil  way,  and  the 
froward  mouth  do  I  hate.  Counsel  is  mine,  and 
soufid  wisdom :  I  am  understanding :  I  have 
strength.  By  me  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree 
justice.  By  me  princes  rule,  and  nobles,  even 
all  the  judges  of  the  earth.  I  love  them  ti>at  love 
me,  and  they  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me. 
Riches  and  honour  are  with  me ;    yea,  durable 
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riches  and  righteouisjiess.'*  Proverbs  viii,  12 — 18. 
Thus,  honour,  the  very  object  of  ambition,  is 
placed  at  tlie  goal  of  the  pursuit  of  Wisdom :  but 
it  is  an  honour  which  satiisfi^a,  and  which  stands 
in  antithetical;  apposition  with  right0(iunms.  But 
''the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginmng.rf  misdtnn ; 
and  before  htmbdrii  humility:"  Proverbs  xv«  33. 
So  that  to  live»  and  act,  and  think«\aud  feel,  as 
ii^  die  fear  of  the  Lord^  reisiilts  froia  that  wisd<^ 
whose  capital  leads  to  the  truest  honour,  but 
whose  base  rests  on  humility,  that  last  acquisition 
of  trtie  knowledge,  and  wanting  which,  nothing 
has  yet  been  ledmed  as  it  ought  to  be  ledrngd  : 
yea^  ''  blessed  [are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth.'!    Matthew  v.  6. 

Such  then  are  the oiyects  of  moral  eckt^ation; 
humility,  wisdom,  righteousness,  honour ;  these 
are  the  several  links  in  the  chain  of  lEissociation, 
which  will  detach  the  mind  froni  the  sordid  put- 
suits  of  a  vain  and  fleeting  passion,  and.  employ  it 
oh  substantial  good.  We  have  heard  of  ia  noble 
ambition,  and  there  does  exist  such  a  thing,  al- 
though not  in  its  usual  acceptation.  Naturally, 
there  is  no  nobleness  or  generosity,  in  the  mani- 
festations of  this  passion :  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
essentially  and  radically  mean  and  selfish ;  but 
that  ambition  is  noble,  which  consists  in  the  sub- 
jeotibn  of  sin,  and  in  the  removal  of  its  influene)9 
froni  the  heart  and  life ;  in  the  cultivation  of  faith, 
hope,  and  charity,  and  in  the  practice  of  thek 
associated  virtues.  **  It  is  an  honour  for  a  man 
to  cease  from  strife."  Proverbs  xx.  3.    And  ^'  he 
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that  is  slow  to  anger,  is  better  than  the  mighty  ; 
and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  than  he  that  taketh 
a  city."  Prov.  xvi.  32.  Here  indeed  is  an  ob- 
ject worthy  of  ambition's  highest  reach;  one 
which  may  be  pursued  without  injury  to  others, 
without  compromising  one  principle,  with  an  ap- 
proving, instead  of  an  upbraiding  conscience, 
with  a  certainty  of  success  if  persevered  in  with 
sincerity,  and  with  the  equally  certain  escape 
from  disappointment  here ;  and  the  reward  of 
humble,  consistent,  though  frail,  feeble,  and  fre- 
quently erring  exertion  in  the  cause  of  God.  It 
will  be  also  found,  that  the  higher  the  attain- 
ments in  virtue,  the  greater  will  i>e  the  desire 
after  its  pursuit,  the  more  ample  the  means  of 
attaining  it ;  so  that  in  contradistinction  to  the 
usual  course  of  ambition,  here^  the  higher  it 
reaches,  the  greater  is  its  capacity  for  exertion ; 
the  more  does  it  enjoy  of  conformity  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  the  more  earnestly  does  it  aim  to  be 
made  like  him,  and  to  be  transformed  into  his 
image. 


Section  IV.    Of  Emulation — of  Envy. 

a.  Emulation. 

The  immediate  and  legitimate  influence  of  this 
passion  is,  that  it  leads  to  imitation,  in  order  to 
equal  or  surpass  the  good  actions  of  those  who 
are  pursuing  the  same  career  with  ourselves,  in 
so  far  as  those  actions  are  good  and  praise-worthy. 
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as  they  originate  in  unquestioned  motives,  as  they 
are  based  upon  good  principle,  and  as  they  are 
supported  by  purity  of  thought,  and  virtuous  de- 
sign. Or  farther,  it  will  induce  us  to  copy  the 
example  of  some  high  and  holy  being,  set  forth 
as  a  pattern  of  good  works,  to  whom  as  "  won- 
derful in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working," 
though  we  cannot  hope  to  resemble  fully,  yet  we 
will  humbly  approach,  emulating  his  untainted 
life,  and  desiring,  seeking,  striving,  contending, 
and  struggling  after  conformity  to  his  will.  Or 
in  a  much  lower  sense,  it  may  stimulate  the  man 
to  act  up  to  himself,  to  his  advantages,  to  his 
situation,  to  \i\^  former  self;  to  remember  whence 
he  has  fallen,  to  repent,  and  do  the  first  works ; 
that  he  may  finally  overcome,  and  eat  of  the  tree 
of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of 
(Jod.  Even  when  the  views  have  not  been  sanc- 
tified, and  purified,  and  ennobled  by  religion, 
emulation  may  still  act  as  a  beneficial  stimulus, 
in  preserving  man  from  sinking  lower  in  the  scale 
of  society ;  in  teaching  him  to  act  up  to  his  talents 
and  acquirements,  to  the  respect  which  he  has 
inspired,  the  consideration  with  which  he  is  in- 
vested, the  opinion  of  his  prudence  and  wisdom, 
his  character  for  uprightness,  and  fidelity  to  his 
promises,  and  unshaken  probity,  and  other  social 
virtues  ;  in  fact,  to  the  imitation  of  himself  in  his 
best  moments,  or  even  to  the  estimate  which  may 
have  been  formed  of  him,  however  erroneously, 
by  others. 
In  all  these  respects,  emulation  is  in  simple 
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truth,  the  faculty  of  imitation  roused  to  action ; 
it  raises  and  multiplies  the  powers  of  the  soul  by 
increasing  its  resources^  and  by  proposing  for  its 
pursuit  a  higher  standard  than  its  present  level ; 
by  setting  before  it  examples  worthy  of  resem- 
blance ;  by  elevating  the  man  to  his  model ;  in- 
ducing him  to  forego  all  that  is  low^  and  selfish, 
and  grovelling,  and  sordid  ;  and  placing  him  un- 
der the  influence  of  noble,  and  generous,  and 
pure,  and  holy  motives.  Thus  then  emulation  is  a 
grand  principle  of  improvement,  and  of  continued 
progress  towards  that  perfection  after  which  we 
should  aim,  although  we  know  that  our  highest 
efforts  will  fall  infinitely  short  of  what  we  ought  to 
be ;  and  that  it  is  only  in  the  strength  of  the  Most 
High,  that  we  can  maintain  our  present  standing, 
much  less  advance  in  the  way  of  holiness,  and  the 
path  to  heaven.  Nevertheless,  it  is  ours  so  to 
act,  to  think,  to  speak,  to  strive  with  our  utmost 
effort,  as  if  success  depended  upon  that  effort 
alone,  although  we  fully  know  that  exertion  will  be 
unavailing,  unless  blessed  by  divine  grace.  But 
that  power  has  been  promised  to  those  who  seek, 
and  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints ;  who  do  sincerely  desire  to  resemble 
Christ,  and  to  be  transformed  into  bis  image. 
All  that  is  great,  and  good,  and  beautiful,  and 
holy,  owes  its  origin  to  this  principle,  is  kept 
alive  by  it,  and  advances  to  maturity  through  its 
influence ;  the  principle  of  divine  grace  is  excited 
nto  action,  yea,  blossoms  into  fruit. 
Under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  the  power  of 
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emulation  is  seen  to  exert  its  agency  over  the 
conduct  of  animals :  and  since  here  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  envy  can  exists  we  may  be  allowed  to 
conclude  that  the  two  are  not  coincident  princi- 
ples;   that  originally  they  possessed  nothing  in 
common  ;  and  consequently  that  emulation  is  not 
a  diminutive  of  envy.     It  is  readily  granted,  that 
the  former  passion  unguardedly  employed,  may, 
in  the  present  depraved  state  of  the  human  mind, 
readily  develop  envy,  but  we  argue  not  against 
its  use  from  its  abuse.     Emulation  is  noble  and 
delicate  in  its  influence  upon   the  mind,  while 
tnvy  degrades :  the  one  aims  at  a  high  standard  of 
good,  the  other  only  envies  the  prosperity  and 
reputation  attendant  upon    such  aim,  while  its 
very  existence  proves  a  decided  aversion  from  all 
that  is  good :  emulation  is  a  stimulus  to  the  indo- 
lent, and  proves  a  bonus  upon  industry,  while 
tnvy    confirms  the  slothful   in   his  habits,   and 
withers  the  active  principle  of  good  :  emulation  is 
never  satisfied  with  the  attainment  of  to-day,  but 
seeks  a  still  higher  reach  to-morrow ;  while  envy 
has  not  even  a  languid  wish,  much  less  a  fervent 
desire  for  improvement,  but  is  only  anxious  to 
obtain  the  praise,  for  what  it  does  not  possess,  or 
even  wish  for :  emulation  is  the  lot  of  great,  while 
the  cherished  abode  of  envy  will  be  found  in  weak 
minds  :  emulation  is  a  passion  which  exists  in  the 
bosom  of  the  good  man,  while  envy  lurks  in  the 
heart  of  the  wicked,  and  prompts  to  evil :  emu- 
lation is  a  desire  to  exert  or  to  imitate  excellence, 
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'y  eren  so  ye,  forasmach  as  ye  are  zealous  of 
spiritual  gifts,  seek  that  ye  may  crrd  to  the  edi- 
f\iDg  of  the  church ;''  i  Coriuthians  xir.  12.)  while 
envy  is  the  misery  of  the  sooK  arising  from  the 
contemplation  of  excellence  which  it  has  no  wish 
to  participate  for  its  own  worth ;  emulation  is  uni- 
versally operative  wherever  good  example,  or 
good  precept  may  be  found,  but  ttwy  is  confined 
to  the  little  daily  occasions  which  develop  its  in-^ 
fluence  :  emulation  is  constantly  looking  forward, 
it  has  respect  to  futurity,  and  its  highest  hopes 
are  fixed  on  the  best  future,  while  envy  is  bound 
down  to  time  and  circumstance ;  it  is  absorbed 
by  the  present ;  it  seeks  not,  wishes  not,  desires 
not  to  contemplate  the  future,  which  is  only  an 
increasing  torment  to  its  present  consciousness ; 
and  lastly,  while  emulation  rejoices  in  the  good  of 
others,  esteems  them  the  more  the  better  they 
are,  and  while  it  seeks  to  imitate  their  example, 
loses  the  sense  of  the  person  and  their  many  in- 
firmities, in  the  one  great  desire  of  emulating 
their  good  qualities ;  envy  recks  not  for  the  value 
of  the  character,  and  attaches  itself  only  to  the 
praise  and  honour  which  it  possesses,  but  which 
it  is  conscious  of  not  deserving,  and  which  it  has 
no  intention  of  seeking  to  deserve. 

The  power  of  emulation,  so  far  as  it  depends 
upon  the  example  of  contemporaries,  is  lost  in  so- 
litude ;  it  is  then  a  social  virtue ;  but  in  edu- 
cating the  passion,  it  will  generally  be  safer  to 
instruct    the     young    to    emulate    the     actions 
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of  those  who  have  preceded  them^  because  these 
are  more  readily  separable  from  the  person  :  but 
above  all,  to  lead  them  to  the  first  and  highest 
example  proposed  for  our  imitation ;  since  here, 
there  can  be  no  fear  of  awakening  evil  principles, 
and  since  here  is  the  most  perfect  model. 

The  influence  of  example  is  often  allowed  and 
descanted  upon,  where  the  principles  upon  which 
it  rests  are  forgotten :  it  is,  however,  only  by  a 
reference  to  these,  that  we  can  know  how  to  en- 
courage the  faculty  of  imitation  as  it  exhibits  itself 
in  the  passion  of  emulation. 

First,  general  precepts  form  abstract  ideas  of 
virtue,  which  are  always  difficultly  embraced  by 
the  human  mind,  and  are  very  generally  consi- 
dered as  unreal  forms,  and  images  of  things  which 
do  not  and  cannot  exist ;  but  in  example,  the 
very  virtue  itself  is  made  visible  in  all  its  circum- 
stances ;  its  principle  is  inculcated ;  and  its  prac- 
tical detail  is  enforced. 

Secondly,  precepts  instruct  and  admonish  us, 
wherein  consists  our  duty,  shew  us  the  evils  to 
be  abandoned,  and  the  good  to  be  sought  after 
and  accomplished.  But  we  might  almost  be  dis- 
posed to  think  both  the  one  and  the  other  unat- 
tainable, when  we  commune  with  our  own  hearts, 
and  feel  their  little  disposition  to  good,  and  their 
great  propensity  to  evil.  Examples  assure  us, 
that  the  practice  of  these  holy  precepts  is  possi- 
ble :  and  where  others  have  done  good,  and  re- 
sisted evil,  have  commanded  their  passions  and 
overcome   temptations,    have   obeyed  God,    and 
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escaped  the  corruptions  which  are  in  the  world, 
we  too  are  encouraged  to  hope,  that  by  the  same 
assistance,  we  may  come  off  more  than  con- 
querors. 

Thirdly,  the  view  of  good  examples  excites  us 
to  imitation ;  conscience  reproaches  us  with  our 
defects,  and  we  are  urged  on  to  a  display  of  the 
same  zeal  and  fervent  piety,  which  has  been  tri- 
umphant in  others. 

The  same  principle  will  equally  operate  on 
objects  of  lesser  importance :  and  in  proportion  as 
the  example  proposed  for  emulation  is  more  per- 
fect, and  clashes  least  with  any  of  our  real  or 
supposed  present  interests,  so  will  it  more  cer- 
tainly insure  our  pursuit  and  imitation.  Hence, 
the  example  of  Christ,  our  pure  and  spotless  Re- 
deemer, the  Lamb  without  blemish,  is  the  Chris- 
tian's first  and  last  object  and  model  for  emulation, 
since  He  alone  is  perfect :  but  we  are  not  to  under- 
value the  example  of  holy  men  of  old,  of  prophets 
and  apostles,  early  saints  and  martyrs,  primitive 
Christians,  and  those  who  in  every  age  have  fol- 
lowed Christ :  but  then  we  emulate  these  only  as 
they  imitated  the  Saviour;  and  as  his  first  ex- 
ample and  will  are  embodied  to  us  in  creatures  of 
our  own  mould,  and  divested  of  that  dazzling 
brightness,  which  surrounds  the  lustre  of  Incar- 
nate Deity,  and  of  unveiled  Omnipotence.  Thus, 
our  Lord  himself,  towards  the  close  of  his  minis- 
try on  earth,  says — **  For  I  have  given  you  an  ex- 
ample, that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  unto 
you."    John  xiii.    16.     Thus   also   the    apostle 
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exhorts  us, — **  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  even  as  I 
also  am  of  Christ."     1  Corinthians  xi.  1.     **  For 
even  hereunto  were  ye  called,  because  Christ  also 
suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example,  that  ye 
should  follow  his  steps."     1  Peter  ii.  21.     But 
the  Scripture  abounds  with  exhortations  to  emu- 
late the   conduct  of  holy  men,  in  so  far  as  they 
may  have  imitated  Christ  :  thus  for  instance,  the 
apostle  exclaims, — **  Not  as  though  I  had  already 
attained,    either   were   already   perfect;    but   I 
follow  after,  if  that   I  may  apprehend  that  for 
which  also  I  am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus. 
Brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended, 
but  this  one  thing  I  do ;  forgetting  those  things 
which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark 
for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus ;"   (Philippians  iii.  12,  13,  14,)  a  remark- 
able passage,  in  which  a  parallel  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  emulation  of  competitors  in  an  earthly 
race  for  a  temporal  prize,  a  corruptible  crown ; 
and  the  struggling  of  the  Christian  in  his  course 
towards  heaven,  lightly  esteeming  all  his  past 
attainments,  considering  the  present  state  as  im- 
perfect, dissatisfied  with  all  that  is  behind,  and 
emulating  all  that  is  before  him,  in  the  bright 
example  of  Christ ;  earnestly  striving  to  obtain 
the   prize    of   victory,  the   incorruptible   crown 
which  fadeth  not  away. 

Again,  the  apostle  declares  that  he  speaks  to 
you  Gentiles,  *'  if  by  any  means  I  may  provoke 
to  emulation  them  which  are  my  flesh,  and  might 
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save  some  of  them."  Romans  xi.  14.     "  Brethren, 
be  followers  together  of  me,   and  mark  them, 
which  walk  so,  as  ye  have  us  for  an  ensample." 
Philippians  iii.  17.     *'  For  yourselves  know  how 
ye  ought  to  follow  us.     For  we  behaved  not  our- 
selves disorderly  among  you,  neither  did  we  eat 
any  man's  bread  for  nought ;  but  wrought  with 
labour  and  travail  night  and  day,  that  we  might 
not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you  ;  not  because  we 
have  not  power,  but  to  make  ourselves  an  en- 
sample  unto  you  to  follow  us."  2  Thessalonians 
iii.  7,  8,  9.     '*  Neither  as  being  lords  over  God's 
heritage,  but  being  ensamples    to    the    flock," 
1  Peter  v.  3.     '*  Take,  my  brethren,  the  prophets, 
who  have  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  Lord^  for 
an  example   of   suffering   affliction   and   of   pa- 
tience." James  v.  10.     And  lastly,  "  now  these 
things  were  our  examples  to  the  intent  we  should 
not  lust  after  evil   things   as   they  also    lusted. 
Neither  be  ye  idolaters  as  were  some  of  them ; 
as  it  is  written,  the  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to 
drink,  and  rose  up  to  play.     Neither  let  us  com- 
mit fornication  as  some  of  them  committed,  and 
fell  in  one  day  three  and  twenty  thousand.     Nei- 
ther let  us  tempt  Christ  as  some  of  them  also 
tempted,  and  were  destroyed  of  serpents.     Nei- 
ther murmur  ye  as  some  of  th^m  also  murmured, 
and  were  destroyed  of  the  destroyer.     Now  all 
these    things   happened   unto   them   for   ensam- 
ples ;    and    they   are   written   for    our    admoni- 
tion, upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come. 
Wherefore,   let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth. 
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take  heed  lest  he  fall."    1  Corinthians  x.  6 — 
12. 

If  then  the  legitimate  tendency  of  emulation, 
be,  to  elevate  man  higher  in  the  scale  of  moral 
being ;  if  it  be  a  principle  of  improvement  im- 
planted in  the  human  bosom,  to  give  it  the  power 
of  imitating  the  high  and  holy  example  set  before 
it  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour ;  if  it  be  found 
attached  even  to  the  existence  of  animals,  and 
augmented  in  its  influence,  and  ennobled  in  its 
design  in  immortal  man;  if  it  possess  charac* 
teristic  features  totally  dissimilar  from  those  of 
envy  ;  if  excellence  be  its  stimulus,  and  the  fa- 
vour of  God  its  highest  aim  ;  if  it  rejoice  to  emu- 
late good  example,  and  is  constantly  pressing 
onwards  to  futurity ;  if  virtue  in  action  be  the 
object  of  its  imitation,  the  Word  of  God  its  rule, 
and  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  followers  its 
guide  ;  if  the  adorable  Redeemer  has  held  up  his 
OMm  example  for  our  emulation,  has  encouraged 
the  principle,  and  given  fixedness  to  its  aim  ;  if 
this  has  been  re-echoed  by  apostles  and  prophets, 
saints  and  martyrs,  holy  men  of  old,  who  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  if  it  be 
constituted  a  christian  motive  to  energy  and  per- 
severance ;  if  it  be  appealed  to  as  a  means  of 
salvation  ;  if  the  example  of  the  elder  Christians 
be  recorded  for  our  imitation  ;  if  the  apostle  de- 
clares, that  he  declined  a  course  of  conduct  he 
might  justly  have  pursued,  that  he  might  excite 
his  followers  to  emulate  his  example  ;  if  the  same 
principle  be  rendered  available  as  a  matter  of 
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caution,  that  we,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the 
world  are  come,  might  deprecate  and  avoid  the 
errors  and  sins  of  unbelievers;  and  if,  in  the 
words  of  a  celebrated  writer,  (Jer.  Taylor,  Ser- 
mons, vol.  i.  p.  243.)  "  the  Christian  must  con- 
tend earnestly  for  the  faith  by  the  most  prevailing 
arguments,  by  the  arguments  of  holy  living  and 
ready  dying,  by  zeal  and  patience,  by  conformity 
and  humility,  by  reducing  words  to  actions,  fair 
discourses  to  perfect  persuasions ;  by  loving  the 
article,  and  increasing  in  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  God,  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ;  and  then 
his  faith  is  not  negligent,  deceitful,  artificial,  and 
improper ;  but  true,  and  holy,  and  reasonable, 
and  useful,  zealous,  and  sufficient :"  why  surely 
then,  there  is  abundant  ground  to  conclude,  that 
we  are  not  called  to  frown  upon  this  passion,  but 
to  employ  it  to  the  glory  of  God. 

The  object  of  christian  education,  is  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  direct.  This  will  require  cau- 
tion ;  for  ^sfood  is  the  appointed  means  of  nutri- 
tion to  the  body,  yet  if  it  be  taken  under  impro- 
per circumstances,  in  excessive  quantity,  or  of  a 
noxious  quiality,  it  will  lose  its  power  of  invigo- 
rating, it  will  produce  or  augment  disease,  will 
irritate  the  languid,  or  oppress  the  enfeebled 
powers,  or  by  conveying  deleterious  qualities  to 
the  blood,  will  disorder  the  whole  frame ;  so  emu* 
/ation,  if  injudiciously  employed,  or  if  it  be  made 
too  prominent  a  feature  in  education ;  or  if  it  be 
unwisely  mixed  up  with  other  feelings,  and  pas- 
sions, and  motiveis  of  a  doubtful  complexion,  and 
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even  more  than  suspicious  character,  it  will  then 
develop  the  morbid  actions  impressed  upon  the 
mind  by  sin,  and  will  lead  to  a  mishapen  group 
of  associated  passions ;  or  it  will  stimulate  too 
highly,  and  thus  impair  the  solidity  and  strength 
of  character ;  or  will  arouse  into  activity,  feelings 
and  motives  which  have  nothing  in  common  with 
itself,  or  with  christian  hope,  and  christian  prin- 
ciple. 

The  objects  of  the  christian  parent  are  then 
most  clearly  defined  ;  viz.  to  employ  the  faculty 
of  emulation  as  a  stimulus  to  good  action,  spar- 
ingly  hiU  firmly ;  to  constitute  the  imitation  of 
rectitude  of  conduct  the  aim  of  its  constant  de- 
sire ;  to  fix  its  views  as  much  as  possible,  upon 
examples  which  have  preceded  the  present  time, 
or  upon  contemporaries,  which  are  far  removed 
from  the  possibility  of  a  collision  of  interest ;  to 
be  careful  hou)  it  is  employed  in  the  family  circle, 
lest  anger,  jealousy,  and 'envy  should  be  excited ; 
not  however  to  refuse  to  call  in  its  aid  even  here, 
for  if  carefully  detached  from  the  person,  and 
fixed  upon  the  exertion  of  good  conduct,  it  will 
form  a  valuable  means  of  encouraging  the  dili- 
gent, and  stimulating  the  indolent ;  to  make  tbe 
young  constantly  feel  that  the  knowledge  and  the 
worth  of  yesterday,  are  not  sufficient  for  the  re- 
quirements of  to-day ;  most  clearly  to  shew,  that 
the  influence  of  emulation  however  valuable,  is 
limited  in  comparison  with  the  unbounded  field 
of  futurity ;  that  it  is  sinful,  if  the  desire  of  vir- 
tue be  not  its  object^  and  the  love  of  excellenee 
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its  motive  ;  that  it  is  an  uniform  principle  of  ac- 
tion^ not  to  be  taken  up  or  laid  aside  at  pleasure, 
or  only  occasionally  employed  ;  but  that  it  must 
form  part  of  a  system  of  growing  conformity  to 
the  highest  and  holiest  example ;  that  it  soars 
above  the  metamorphoses  of  time,  and  is  con- 
tented only  as  it  can  make  the  future  present — 
and  the  present  effort  conducive  to  future  pro- 
gress, joy,  and  peace ;  and  that  it  must  rejoice 
in  the  success  and  the  praises  of  others,  be  de- 
lighted to  promote  their  advancement,  to  contri- 
bute its  mite  of  assistance  to  procure  it,  and  to 
feel  an  honest  glow  in  honouring,  admiring,  and 
loving  that  superiority  which  it  humbly  strives  to 
imitate,  aye,  even  to  excel. 

b.  Envy. 

Superficial  or  prejudiced  observation  has  often 
confounded  envy  with  the  passion  just  considered, 
although  a  nearer  investigation  will  shew  that 
they  are  really  dissimilar.  It  is  however  probable 
that  emulation  was  the  original  faculty  upon  which 
envy  was  grafted,  when  sin  entered  into  the  world ; 
but  that  lamentable  influence  has  so  changed  its 
pristine  bias,  that  it  possesses  not  a  single  feature 
in  common  with  its  archetype,  and  is  strongly 
characterized  by  its  unmingled  malignity. 

Envy  is  a  shameful  passion,  which  we  dare  not 
acknowledge  to  others,  and  which  we  seek  to 
conceal  even  from  ourselves,  because  it  degrades 
and  humbles   us   in  our  own   eyes;    and  when 
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most  actuated  by  its  influence,  we  are  far  too 
proud  to  acknowledge  its  agency,  because  we  are 
aware  that  it  is  a  proof  of  a  'little  mind ;  that 
however  it  may  be  palliated  in  the  ignorant  and 
the  uninformed,  it  is  contemptible  in  those  who 
pretend  to  information,  and  assume  to  be  raised 
by  science,  or  by  social  and  literary  acquirements 
to  a  sphere  in  which  the  mind  is  expanded,  and 
taught  to  take  enlarged  views  of  men  and  things ; 
but  it  is  inconsistent  with,  it  is  inimical  to,  it  is 
altogether  destructive  of  the  christian  temper ;  for 
while  this  should  be  constantly  seeking  after  im- 
provement, and  thirsting  after  righteousness,  and 
striving  after  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
to  his  image  as  pourtrayed  in  the  example  of  his 
Incarnate  Son,    and  in  those   who  have  chosen 
that  better  part  which  consists  in  sitting  at  his 
feet,  hearing  his  instructions,  and  obeying  his  com- 
mands,—ewty  is  the  silent,  the  unacknowledged, 
the  denied,  and  even  the  reprobated  reaction  of 
our  self-love,  against  a  superiority  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  but  which  we  do  not  hope,  and 
have  no  serious  intention  of  endeavouring  to  emu- 
late.     Thus  envy  is  the  sad  inheritance  of  little 
minds^  and  none  may  pride  themselves  on  their 
enlarged  views,  and  feelings,  and  designs  in  whom 
this  passion  lurks.     It  is  an  evil  affection  of  the 
heart,  which  results  from  chagrin  at  the  posses- 
sions, or  prosperity,  or  reputation  of  others,  *'  But 
as  for  me,  my  feet  were  almost  gone ;  my  steps 
had  well  nigh  slipped,  for  I  was  envious  at  the 
foolish,  when  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked. 
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So  foolish  was  1  and  ignorant ;  I  was  as  a  beast 
before  thee."  Psalm  Ixxiii.  2,  3,  22.  Such  is 
the  extensive  influence  of  this  evil  principle,  that 
it  is  not  wholly  extinguished  in  the  righteous, 
but  operates  banefully  upon  them,  when  they  see 
the  prosperity  of  those  who  seek  not  God,  for- 
getting that  ^*  a  little  that  a  righteous  man  hath, 
is  better  than  the  riches  of  many  wicked."  Psalm 
XXX  vii.  16. 

Envy  will  stoop  to  any  little  meanness,  in  order 
to  disparage  qualities  which  it  dares  not  hope  to 
possess  ;  it  will  extinguish  every  spark  of  bene- 
volence in  the  bosom  of  man ;  it  will  be  rendered 
miserable  by  the  happiness  of  others,  and  will 
secretly  rejoice  in  their  calamity ;  it  retires  from 
public  observation,  and  courts  the  obscurity  of 
inuendo,  insinuation,  and  all  the  covert  attacks  of 
calumny  and  slander;   it  prowls  abroad  during 
the  night  of  unsuspicious  repose,  and  steals  upon 
the  slumbering  security  of  its  prey,  in  order  that 
it  may  deprive  it  of  the  possession  of  its  envied 
pleasures  and  advantages,  or  blunt  their  enjoy- 
ment ;  it  dares  not  look  its  victim  in  the  face,  but 
attacks  him  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  gra- 
duates his  unseen  hostile  approach  by  repeated 
parallels,  the  final  object  of  which  is  unperceived ; 
or  it  slowly  undermines  the  reputation  by  methods 
the  most  indirect  and  unlikely ;  it  abstracts  the 
mind  from  trusting  in  God,  and  doing  his  will, 
and  produces  a  fretfulness  and  impatience,  an 
angry  feeling  which  develops  malice,  excites  evil 
will  towards  its  objects,  and  alienates  man  from 
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the  nature  and  the  life  of  God,  for  he  is  goody  and 
rejoiceth  to  be  doing  good.     How  beautiful  is  the 
expostulation  of  the  Psalmist  with  the  envious 
character,  and  how  exquisitely  does  he  point  out 
the  means  of  superseding  this  evil  passion.    "  Fret 
not  thyself  because  of  evil  doers,  neither  be  thou 
envious  against  the  workers  of  iniquity.    For  they 
shall  soon  be  cut  down  like  the  grass,  and  wither 
as  the  green  herb.     Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do 
good ;  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily 
thou  shalt  be  fed.     Delight  thyself  also  in  the 
Lord ;  and  he  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thine 
heart.     Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord ;  trust 
also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass."     And 
'*  he  shall  bring  forth  thy  righteousness  as  the 
light,  and  thy  judgment  as  the  noon-day.     Rest 
in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him ;  fret  not 
thyself  because  of  him  who  prospereth  in  his 
way,  because  of  the  man  who  bringeth  wicked 
devices  to  pass.     Cease  from  anger,  and  forsake 
wrath ;  fret  not  thyself  in  anywise  to  do  evil,  for 
evil  doers  shall  be  cut  off;  but  those  that  wait  on 
the  Lord,  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."     Psalm 
xxxvii.  1 — 9. 

Envy  never  derives  any  degree  of  enjoyment 
from  the  contemplation  of  another's  good  ;  it  sick- 
ens at  his  praises,  and  saddens  at  his  worth. 
Envy  has  been  often  characterized  as  pale,  and 
such  is  the  expression  of  the  envious  countenance ; 
for  it  is  a  depressing  passion,  and  so  completely 
does  it  overturn  the  balance  of  the  animal  system, 
that  the  blood  is  called  back  from  its  usual  course. 
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and  the  vigour  of  its  circulation  is  impaired  ;  the 
minuter  subdivisions  of  the  arterial  system  remain 
pale  and  bloodless,  while  the  interior  organs,  but 
especially  the  heart,  the  brain,  and  the  nutritive 
system,  are  loaded  and  oppressed  with  an  exces- 
sive quantity  of  that  fluid ;  the  functions  of  these 
several  organs  are  disturbed  ;  a  chilliness  creeps 
over  the  surface ;  the  heart  sighs  to  relieve  its 
oppression,  and  largely  strives  to  palpitate  away 
its  load ;  the  uneasy  head  leads  to  feverish 
dreams,  and  restless  nights ;  and  indigestion  is 
the  result.  Were  there  no  other  consequences 
arising  from  the  indulgence  of  envy,  these  would 
be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  its  nefarious  origin ; 
for  a  passion,  the  indulgence  of  which  mars  the 
finest  work  of  creation,  and  develops  disease 
which  would  have  been  unknown  but  for  the  ex- 
istence of  sin,  is  sufficiently  marked  as  evil  by 
its  immediate  effects. 

But  it  is  also  opposed  to  natural  conscience, 
which  upbraids  the  envious  for  their  malignity, 
and  produces  in  the  mind  a  feeling  of  uneasiness, 
the  very  opposite  to  peace — a  worm  which  slowly 
preys  upon  the  root  of  our  happiness,  and  saps 
the  foundation  of  our  moral  worth.  B  ut  further, 
this  state  is  not  simply  the  negation  of  peace; 
the  envious  man  knows  not  so  happy  a  moment 
as  that  which  is  merely  marked  by  the  absence 
of  pleasure,  the  tasteless  insipidity  of  unconscious- 
ness :  envy  brings  with  it  its  own  punishment ; 
it  slowly  consumes  itself  with  a  combustion  not 
the  less  certainly  destructive,  because  it  is  not 
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demonstrated  by  light  and  beat ;  the  pangs  of  the 
envious  are  intolerable,  and  that  principally  be- 
cause their  torment  is  unceasing,  and  they  suffer 
without  hope  from  themselves ;  with  a  deeply- 
felt  conviction  in  their  own  minds,  that  they  are 
objects  for  the  universal  contempt  and  dislike 
of  their  fellow-men  ;  and  that  they  incur  the 
wrath  of  a  great  and  holy  God :  "  for  wrath 
killeth  the  foolish  man,  and  envy  slayeth  the  silly 
one,"  Job  v.  2.  "  A  sound  heart  is  the  life  of 
the  flesh,  but  envy  the  rottenness  of  the  bones." 
Proverbs  xiv,  30.  "  Wrath  is  cruel,  and  anger 
is  outrageous;  but  who  is  able  to  stand  before 
cnvyV     Proverbs  xxvii.  4. 

Did  we  require  a  farther  confirmation  of  the 
malignity  of  envy,  and  of  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences to  which  it  leads,  than  that  which  is 
constantly  before  us  in  the  world ;  were  it  not 
sufficient  to  cast  abroad  our  eyes  into  the  imme- 
diate circle  of  our  friends  to  perceive  its  hateful 
influence ;  did  not  almost  every  day«  occasion 
some  degree  of  suffering  from  this  passion,  as 
when  we  become  the  objects  of  envy  to  others, 
or  when  we  commune  with  our  own  hearts,  and 
find  that  we  are  also  more  or  less  the  subjects 
of  this  evil  passion  ;  did  not  the  history  of  man- 
kind in  every  age  exhibit  the  fell  influence  of  this 
fiend-like  motive;  did  not  reason  and  religion 
equally  proclaim  their  aversion  from  its  power ; 
we  should  still  find  it  powerfully  drawn  in  the 
history  of  the  **  patriarchs  who  moved  with  envy, 
sold  Joseph  into  Egypt,"  where  the  passion  may* 
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be  traced  from  its  first  excitement  to  its  consum- 
mation in  the  highest  crimes :  or  still  farther,  we 
may  follow  its  development  in  the  life,  and  trial, 
and  passion  of  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  the  vic- 
tim of  concurrent  hatred  and  envy,  for  "  he  knew 
that  for  envy  they  had  delivered  him  :"  (Matthew 
xxvii.  18.)  so  thoroughly  has  this  malignant  prin- 
ciple shewn  its  evil  disposition  from  the  earliest 
periods  down  to  the  present  hour ;  "for  where 
envying  and  strife  is.  there  is  confusion,  and  every 
evil  work.'*     James  iii.  16. 

Yet  strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  all  these  warn- 
ings, of  the  consciousness  of  evil,  and  of  its  atten- 
dant misery,  "  the  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  lust- 
eth  to  envy:"  (James  iv.  6.)  it  is  a  perennial 
fountain  from  which  flow  the  bitter  waters  of  sin 
and  sorrow,  remorse  and  wo ;  and  yet  they  con- 
tinue to  flow  onward  ;  wave  succeeds  wave,  and 
day  follows  day  in  the  same  unwearied  course  of 
sinfulness  and  wretchedness ;  every  good  resolu- 
tion formed  in  our  own  strength  is  overwhelmed, 
and  the  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  still  lusteth  to 
envy  ;  until  the  love  of  God,  and  of  his  creatures, 
supplant  the  love  of  the  world,  and  the  desire 
after  its  riches,  and  honours,  and  pleasures,  praise, 
and  vanities !  So  that  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  hour  of  existence,  it  requires  constant  vigi- 
lance to  detect,  firmness  to  resist,  and  grace  to 
oppose  it ;  for  by  the  communication  of  this  latter 
influence  alone,  can  we  hope  to  be  successful  in 
subduing  its  constantly  baneful  agency. 

Envy  and  hatred  are  so  nearly  allied,  that  in 
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all  probability  the  former  will  scarcely  ever  be 
found  to  exist,  except  in  combination  with  the 
latter:  there  is,  however,  this  difference,  that 
envy  is  always  unjust  and  malignant,  because  it 
is  levelled  .against.. merit  and  virtue,  or  rather 
against  the  respect  and  consideration  which  at- 
taches to  their  exercise;  while  hatred  may  be 
directed  i^inst  wickedness,  and  against  the 
workers  of  iniquity :  the  one  may  perchance  be 
usefully  applied,  the  other  never  can;  the  one 
may  partake  of  some  good,  the  other  is  unmixedly 
evil.  There  is  also  in  envy  some  kind  of  affinity 
with  ambition ;  but  even  here  too,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  divine  teaching,  ambition  admits  of 
being  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  some  good,  in 
the  fervent  desire  after  heavenly  wisdom;  but 
envy  scarcely  ever  wishes  for  the  possession  of  the 
good  qualities  of  its  object,  and  certainly  never 
for  their  own  sake  ;  it  is  a  feeble,  it  is  an  impo- 
tent imitation ;  it  is  a  base  counterfeit,  without 
even  the  pretension  of  accuracy  in  the  copy,  or  of 
cunning  in  the  design  of  its  deception. 

Such,  then,  is  envy !  What  are  the  duties  of 
the  christian  parent  with  regard  to  it  ?  Not  only 
to  repress  it  with  her  utmost  care,  but  to  stifle  its 
birth,  and  arrest  its  first  and  feeblest  tendencies ; 
and  above  all,  to  encourage  principles  which  will 
animate  the  heart  with  other  impulses,  and  fortify 
it  against  its  secret  insinuations.  How,  then,  are 
these  objects  to  be  accomplished  ? 

First,  by  inculcating  and  educing  moderate  and 
suitable   desires,   since  where   these  only  exist 
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there  will  be  a  state  of  contentment  and  thank- 
fulness for  present  good ;  and  a  quiet  trust  in 
God,  for  all  which  may  be  necessary  and  really 
beneficial  for  us ;  which  will  supersede  the  ten- 
dency to  no  apparent  boons  which  are  not 
vouchsafed  to  us ;  and  which  will  teach  us,  that 
he  alone  is  the  happy  man  whose  wants  are  few, 
whose  desires  are  circumscribed,  whose  wishes 
are  exhausted  by  what  it  has  pleased  his  heavenly 
Father  to  bestow,  and  who  does  not  covet  the 
fancied  goods  of  others. 

Secondly,  by  teaching  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  God,  and  the  equity  of  his  government,  and 
the  equalized  diffusion  of  happiness  and  misery 
throughout  the  domain  of  his  rational  creatures, 
though  that  equality  may  not  be  always  visible 
to  us,  because  we  see  only  the  exterior,  and  it 
is  the  heart  alone  which  knoweth  its  own  bitter- 
ness. 

Thirdly,  by  actively  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the 
station  which  has  been  assigned  to  us  by  Provi- 
dence; filling  up  the  measure  of  our  days,  by 
doing  what  God  enjoins,  and  suffering  what  he 
appoints;  and  so  actively  devoting  ourselves  to 
his  work,  and  to  the  immediate  calls  upon  our 
own  exertions,  that  there  will  be  no  room  to  envy 
others. 

Fourthly,  by  developing  the  passion  of  emula- 
tion, and  by  studying  to  imitate  the  virtues  of 
those  higli  and  holy  characters,  which  have  been 
left  us  as  examples  of  resignation  under  suffering, 
fortitude  in  adversity,  modesty  and  humility  in 
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prosperity,  meekness  in  contumely^  and  patience 
in  misfortune^  since  each  one  of  these  will  prove 
antidotes  to  enyy,  and  be  the  surest  safeguards 
against  that  state  of  listlessness  and  lukewarm- 
ness,  which  exposes  us  to  the  incursion  of  the 
temptations  to  this  passion  :  and 

Lastly,  by  avoiding  the  stimulus  of  praise,  ho- 
nour, glory,  and  reputation  as  motives  to  action ; 
motives  of  a  more  than  doubtful  character ;  mo- 
tives which  impugn  the  love  of  virtue  for  itself; 
and  which  teach  the  young  heart  to  palpitate  after 
distinction  rather  than  worth,  the  praise  of  men 
rather  than  the  approbation  and  favour  of  the 
Most  High,  the  honour  of  contemporaries  rather 
than  the  glory  of  Grod. 


Section  V.    Of  Benevolence. 

After  contemplating  the  painful  passion  to  which 
the  attention  has  been  so  recently  directed,  it  is 
quite  a  relief  to  turn  the  eye  to  one  of  the  very 
few  verdant  spots,  which  still  remain  in  the  track- 
less desert  of  our  fallen  nature ;  and  although 
upon  a  closer  inspection^  we  may  find,  that  even 
this  hallowed  space  has  not  escaped  the  desolating 
blast  of  sin,  but  that  the  seeds  of  evil  propensity 
grow  and  flourish,  and  exhibit  their  power  and 
influence ;  yet  the  traveller  through  life,  will  de- 
light to  rest  there,  and  will  rejoice  that  such  a 
scene  of  comparative  fertility  can  be  presented  to 
his  view. 
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The  exercise  of  benevolence  is  necessary  to  the 
existence  and  support  of  the  social  compact :  it  is 
the  essential  bond  of  union,  which  links  man 
with  his  fellow-man  ;  which  teach^  him  to<look 
beyond  his  own  wants  "and'  desires,  and  not  only 
to  consider  the  views,  and  wishes,  and  feelings  of 
others  ;  but  also  to  weigh  well,  how  the  former 
may  operate  upon  the  latter,  and  always  to  yield 
the  one  in  favour  of  the  other,  where  the  joint 
existence  of  the  two  is  incompatible. 

The  first  principle  on  which  benevolence  rests 
is  disinterestedness.  It  is  not  selfish^  or  why  does 
it  select  as  its  favoured  objects,  individuals  who 
are  feeble  and  without  support,  from  whom  no 
return  except  that  of  gratitude  can  be  expected ; 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  sorrowful,  and  the  dying ; 
individuals  who  have  no  other  claim  to  notice  than 
their  poverty  and  misery— ^nay,  even  those  who 
are  very  generally  characterized,  by  attributes 
which  are  repugnant  to  our  feelings  and  preju- 
dices ;  rather  than  those  whose  situation  in  so- 
ciety gives  them  an  opportunity  of  exercising  a 
reciprocity  of  kind  offices,  or  repaying  kindness 
by  kindness,  attention  by  attention,  charity  by 
charity  ?  Why,  but  because  sordid  interest  has 
not,  or  at  least  ought  not  to  have  any  influence 
upon  this  principle ;  why,  but  because  it  is  in- 
tended to  counterbalance  selfishness,  to  form  a 
safeguard  for  man's  mutual  existence,  to  prepare 
an  antidote  to  his  sorrows,  to  preserve  a  source  of 
supply  for  his  necessities,  to  alleviate  his  cares, 
to  form  a  solace  for  his  distresses,  a  means  of  re- 
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paration  for  his  losses,  and  a  balm  for  all  the 
misery  and  wo,  which  are  in  the  world  through 
sin.  Lamentable  indeed  is  the  consideration,  that 
this  principle  is  so  seldom  to  be  met  with,  that  it 
is  so  frequently  perverted,  so  often  misapplied, 
obscured  by  prejudice  and  passion,  chilled  by  the 
baneful  influence  of  selfish  feeling,  repressed  by 
ingratitude,  stifled  by  the  usages  of  society,  and 
stunted  by  disappointment. 

Yet  in  educating  this  passion,  it  shpuld  be 
clearly  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  its  cherished 
abode  will  ever  be  the  hut  of  the  destitute  and 
the  miserable ;  its  chief  objects  the  widow  and 
the  orphan,  the  friendless  outcast  from  society, 
the  houseless  wanderer,  the  indigent  in  every 
aggravated  form  of  destitution ;  and  that  its  ex- 
ercise should  be  principled,  independent  of  any 
hope  of  reward,  except  that  which  arises  from 
the  consciousness  of  doing  good :  that  it  is  to  be 
cherished  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  of  others, 
and  not  for  the  good  which  it  m^y  devolve  on 
Its  agent:  and  that  it  is  to  pursue  its  object 
steadily,  undaunted  by  difficulty,  unsubdued  by 
indifierence,  unattainted  by  neglect,  unenfeebled 
by  ingratitude ;  but  rather  stimulated  to  its  high- 
est exertion  by  this  very  circumstance,  from  the 
deeply-felt  conviction,  how  much  the  exertion  of 
the  principle  is  needed,  and  especially  in  the 
form  of  its  dearest  object,  the  instruction  of  the 
ignorant,  reclaiming  the  vicious,  and  leading  the 
unprincipled  to  consider  their  ways  and  be  wise. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  that  the  passion  qf 
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benevolence,  should  be  grounded  on  the  prin- 
cipled desire  of  doing  good  to  others ;  not  that  it 
should  be  carelessly  left  to  circumstances  to  de- 
velop as  a  matter  of  feeling ;  it  can  then  never  be 
relied  upon,  for  it  would  lose  its  attribute  of  dis- 
interestedness, and  become  selfish ;  the  mere 
gratification  of  an  impulse,  produced  by  the  con- 
templation of  other's  suffering,  and  lasting  only 
so  long  as  the  object  is  before  us.  But  benevo- 
lence marches  put  for  its  objects,  and  does  not 
trust  to  chance  to  produce  them.  Neither  does 
it  confine  itself  to  the  relief  of  sorrow :  there  are 
daily  and  hourly  occasions  for  its  exercise,  in 
sparing  the  feelings  of  those  around  us,  contri- 
buting to  their  happiness  and  comfort,  and  saving 
them  from  pain  and  uneasiness.  Without  these 
unostentatious  pursuits  it  will  be  little  worth ;  it 
will  degenerate  into  the  mere  excitement  of  sym- 
pathy and  charity,  the  policy  of  weak  and  little 
minds,  and  will  be  employed  rather  as  the  means 
of  administering  to  our  own  comfort,  than  to  that 
of  others.  But  we  need  not  look  abroad  for  ob- 
jects of  benevolent  purpose ;  they  are  to  be  found 
at  home,  and  in  the  family  circle.  It  is  a  fa- 
vourite  adage,  and  most  true,  that  charity  should 
•  begin  at  home,  but  then  it  should  not  end  there; 
it  is  a  diffusive  principle,  which  is  not  only  to  be 
extended  to  parents,  children,  relatives,  and 
friends,  but  to  the  whole  human  race  :  for  it  is 
to  be  assumed  as  another  principle  of  benevo- 
lence, that  it  can  only  be  perfect  as  it  is  entire, 
diffusive,  universal ;  and  that  it  can  only  be  entire 
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as  it  is  complete  in  all  its  parts :  the  general 
passion  must  be  composed  of  all  tke  several 
exertions  it  has  made,  and  of  every  occasion  for 
its  exercise. 

Again,  benevolence  must  he  just  and  equitable ; 
individual  happiness  can  only  be  safely  procured 
or  enjoyed,  as  it  may  be  compatible  with  the 
general  welfare  of  families,  societies,  and  of  man- 
kind at  large :  this  must  never  be  sacrificed  for 
any  temporary  object,  or  for  any  limited  number 
of  suffering  individuals.  Genuine  benevolence 
considers  the  good  of  all  around,  and  does  not 
seek  its  own  gratification,  or  that  of  its  peculiar 
objects,  until  it  has  considered,  if  this  can  be 
obtained,  without  involving  a  sacrifice  of  happi- 
ness or  comfort  from  some  larger  section  of  the 
family  of  man,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  it 
ceases  to  be  based  on  its  only  solid  support, 
good-will  to  mariy  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  a 
species. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances,  be- 
nevolence is  not  entirely  devoid  of  selfishness ; 
for  there  is  some  kind  of  expectation  of  return, 
either  in  reciprocal  good  offices,  or  in  the  thanks 
of  the  obliged,  or  in  the  gratitude  of  the  relieved  ; 
it  is  only  our  almighty  Parent  who  is  susceptible 
of  a  benevolence  towards  his  creatures,  which  at 
the  same  time  knows  no  bounds,  and  from  which 
there  is  no  hope  of  return. 

One  of  the  finest  attributes  of  benevolence,  is 
to  be  tender  and  compassionate  towards  the  er- 
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rors,  and  forgiving  to  the  faults  of  those  with 
whom  we  stand  associated.  Firm  to  its  own 
principles,  it  is  liberal  to  the  views  and  feelings  of 
others ;  and  while  it  cherishes  a  devoted  attach- 
ment to  the  convictions  of  its  own  judgment,  it 
is  anxious  to  leave  the  opinions  of  its  neighbour 
unbiassed,  not  to  claim  for  itself,  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  judging  correctly,  but  to  allow  that  it 
maj/  err  ;  and  although  it  conscientiously  believes 
that  it  does  not,  yet  it  willingly  allows  that  it  may 
be  wrong,  and  cherishes  at  all  events  a  prevalent 
feeling  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  others. 
And  it  does  more :  for  while  it  exercises  liberality, 
it  forgives  the  want  of  the  exercise  of  this  prin- 
ciple towards  its  own  views  and  feelings ;  it  de- 
lights to  pass  over  that  which  is  wrong :  **  hatred 
stirreth  up  strife,  but  love  covereth  sin."  Pro- 
verbs X.  12.  "He  that  covereth  a  transgression 
seeketh  love."  Proverbs  xvii.  19.  But  while  it 
rejoices  to  overlook  that  which  is  wrong,  and  to 
conceal  it  with  a  veil  of  charity,  benevolence  is 
not  unmindful  of  the  real  interests  of  its  objects ; 
it  does  not  forget  that  error  cannot  be  innocuous, 
and  that  it  should  be  corrected  where  it  is  pos- 
sible; but  in  its  efforts  to  accomplish  this,  it  is 
influenced  by  a  meek,  gentle,  unobtrusive  spirit, 
which  is  grieved  to  wound,  and  rejoices  at  the 
same  instant  to  apply  a  healing  balm ;  and  in  imi- 
tation of  its  great  exemplar,  not  to  "  break  the 
bruised  reed,"  or  **  quench  the  smoking  flax.V 
In  conducting  the  steps  of  this  process,  unity  and 
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simplicity  of  design^  and  singleness  of  heart  cha- 
racterize its  progress  i  and  then  it  will  be  found, 
that  open  rebuke  is  better  than  **  secret  love." 
**  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend,  but  the 
kisses  of  .an  enemy  are  deceitful."  Proverbs 
icxvii.  5,  6.  ''  Rebuke  a  wise  man,  and  he  will 
love  thee."     Proverbs  ix.  8. 

Again,  the  influence  of  benevolence  leads  to 
contentment  and  hospitality;  contentment  with  our 
own  simple  fare,  and  the  desire  to  share  it  with 
those  who  need,  or  others  who  are  connected  with 
us  in  the  bonds  of  friendship  or  society.  ''  Better 
is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled 
ox,  and  hatred  therewith."  Proverbs  xv.  17.  So 
just  is  it  that  the  offering  of  benevolence  vvhich 
springs  from  the  heart,  will  find  its  way  to  the 
heart ;  and  while  it  diffuses  the  glow  of  serenity 
over  its  origin,  will  descend  in  copious  blessings 
upon  the  life. 

But  benevolence  is  a  still  higher  principle: 
it  is  the  accomplishment  of  duty  ;  heaven-born ; 
and  however  marred  by  its  association  with  hu- 
manity, has  not  lost  its  upward  tendency,  and 
still  seeks  the  throne  of  God,  whence  it  originated. 
Thus,  **  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  the 
heart,  and  with  all  the  understanding,  and  with 
all  the  soul,  and  with  all  the  strength,  and  to 
love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  is  more  than  all 
whole  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices."  Mark 
xii.  33.  "  Love  worketh  no  ill  to.  his  neighbour, 
therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."     Ro- 
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mans  xiii.  10.  '' Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself."  Leviticus  xix.  18.  "  See  that  ye  love 
one  another  with  a  pure  heart."  1.  Peter  i.  22. 
*'  If  any  man  say  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his 
brother,  he  is  a  liar."  1 .  John  4,  20.  Thus, 
clearly  defined  are  the  limits  of  christian  bene- 
volence; thus  is  it  constituted  a  duty  of  the 
highest  order;  thus  does  it  teach  us  to  watch 
over,  and  guard,  and  consult,  and  cherish  the  in- 
terests, and  the  feelings  of  others ;  thus  does  it 
place  them  on  a  level  with  ourselves,  and  it  is  well 
known  there  is  no  lack  of  selfishness  in  the  world ; 
thus  does  it  enjoin  us  to  employ  all  the  powers 
of  the  mind  and  body  in  the  love  and  service  of 
God,  a  part  of  which,  is  to  be  constantly  doing 
good  to  others :  and  thus  does  it  enforce  sincerity 
and  purity  of  heart,  and  motive,  and  design,  in 
cultivating  the  principle  into  earnest  desire,  and 
the  desire  into  passion. 

The  exterior  of  benevolence  is  prepossessing : 
the  contentment  and  charity,  the  wish  to  do 
good  to  others,  to  think  well  of  them,  and  to  put 
a  favourable  construction  upon  their  actions  and 
motives,  difiuse  a  peace  over  the  heart  which  is 
visible  in  the  countenance,  whose  expression  is 
therefore  characterized  by  mildness  and  ani- 
mation: witness  the  unruffled  features,  lighted 
up  by  the  glow  of  hope,  the  unwrinkled  brow, 
the  expanded  forehead,  the  sympathetic  eye  of 
the  philanthropist,all  expressing  the  joy  and  se- 
renity of  the  soul,  the  joy  of  anticipated  useful- 
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ness,  the  serenity  of  reflection  on  the  success  of 
past  efforts,  or  at  least  in  the  sincerity  of  their 
design  for  ameliorating,  instructing,  or  comfort- 
ing the   wretched,    the   ignorant,  and   the   sor- 
rowing.    But  alas!   a  smile  is   not  always   the 
infallible  indication  of  benevolence;  and  there  is 
abundant  room  for  the  operation  of  the  apostolic 
injunction,  ''  let  love  be  without  dissimulation  ;  " 
(Romans  xii.  9.)  for  the  exterior  symbols  of  cha- 
rity may  result  only  from  studied  complaisance, 
and  may  be  merely  the  offspring  of  a  factitious 
principle,  the  base  of  which  rests  on  hypocrisy ; 
they  may  be  the  effect  of  habit,  superinduced  for  the 
very  purpose  of  concealing  evil  dispositions,  and 
of  giving  their  possessor  a  character  in  society, 
to  which  he  has  really  no  substantial  claim.   And 
on  the  contrary,  a  grave   and   serious  counte- 
nance, rendered  so  perhaps  by  the  many  sad  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  which  however  in  a  well-regu- 
lated mind,  all  tend   to  soften  the  heart,  and  to 
render  it  susceptible  of  sympathy  for  others; 
partly  also  influenced  by  the  physical  tempera^ 
ment;    partly  by   early   habits  of  thought  and 
action,  and  by  certain  undefinable  associations, 
which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  appreciate,  but 
which  produce  important  changes  on  the  general 
cast  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  therefore  on  the 
expression  of  the  countenance ;    such  an  expres- 
sion is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  most 
expansive  charity,  a  charity  which   warms   the 
heart  to  energy,  and  engages  all  the  powers  of 
the  man,  both  body  and  soul,  in  seeking  the  good 
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of  Others.  There  is  perhaps  this  difference; 
there  may  exist  in  the  one  case,  more  of  simple 
feeling,  prompting  to  the  exercise  of  virtue ;  and 
in  the  other,  more  of  genuine  principle,  enlisting 
in  its  train  such  a  measure  of  feeling,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  support  and  insure  :  the  continuance 
of  seeking  to  do  good.  As  the  basis  of  the  social 
virtues,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  cultivate  this 
passion  in  childhood,  and  to  give  it  a  foundation 
of  principles,  as  well  as  to  fix  its  attention  on 
the  only  proper  objects  of  its  care.  , 

But  a  question  here  presents  itself  as  to  the 
nature  of  politenessy  and  its  connexion  with  the 
principle  of  benevolence.  The  exterior  expres- 
sions of  the  former,  are  undoubtedly  such  as  arise 
from  the  existence  of  a  supposed  interest  in  the 
parties ;  and  the  unalloyed  principle  should  con- 
sist in  the  wish  to.  confer  happiness  on  all  around, 
to  make  them  to  be  at  peace  and  at  ease  with 
themselves  and  others :  and  hence  it  is  essentially 
depending  upon  benevolence.  Politeness  then  is 
the  mode  of  expressing  the  agency  of  this  pas- 
sion, and  the  desire  we  possess  of  securing  the 
happiness  of  its  iobjects.  It  is  the  result  of  civili- 
zation, and  should  form  the  bond  of  union  for 
society,  fiut,  unfortunately,  it  is  too  frequently 
the  indication  of  a  sentiment  which  does  not 
exist,  the  imitation  of  a  principle  which  is  not 
felt,  a  moral  counterfeit,  which  is  only  the  more 
baneful  because  there  is  a  tacit  agreement  among 
mankin4»  not  to  detect  and  expose  the  spurious 
metal,  but  rather  to  give  it  currency,  and  to  coun- 
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tenance  its  circulation  by  resolving  to  receive  and 
pay  it  in  the  room  of,  if  not  as  an  equivalent  for, 
the  sterling  coin.  The  insincerity  of  the  world 
is  a  matter  of  notoriety ;  and  yet  with  this  con- 
viction upon  our  mind,  we  are  flattered  and  ca- 
joled by  its  attentions;  we  are  blinded,  if  not 
duped  by  its  fair  speeches ;  and  we  are  lulled  into 
the  quiet  calm  of  listless  indolence  by  the  appa- 
rent interest  it  takes  in  all  our  concerns,  forgetting 
that  that  interest  will  be  blown  aside  by  the  first 
sigh  of  the  spirit  of  self-denial ;  or  by  the  most 
distant  murmuring  of  the  storm  of  passion,  or 
the  tempest  of  conflicting  interest.  Politeness,  as 
an  object  of  education,  is  to  be  cultivated  on  the 
principle  of  benevolence;  while  the  civilities  of 
the  world  are  to  be  received  with  caution:  for 
painful  as  it  is  to  a  generous  mind  to  indulge  a 
fear  of  insincerity,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  necessary 
to  secure  it  from  reposing  its  confidence  where  it 
will  be  abused,  and  to  teach  it  the  importance  of 
hesitating  untried  acquaintance,  and  of  forming 
judicious  friendships. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  too  much  openness,  a 
species  of  false  candoar,  the  absence  of  all  re- 
serve, which  exposes  the  incautious  though  way- 
faring traveller  through  life^  to  innumerable  mor- 
tifications, in  consequence  of  others  availing 
themselves  of  this  openness  to  convert  it  to  their 
own  base  purposes,  and  as  an  engine  to  be  em- 
ployed against  the  individual's  peace.  This  un- 
reserve is  not  to  be  met  by  the  development  of 
its  opposite,  but  by  the  employment  of  that  steady 
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caution^  which  while  it  pursues  the  right  course, 
is  still  wary  of  committing  itself  to  others,  and 
thus  forms  the  retiring  character,  remarkable  for 
its  solidity,  but  not  deficient  in  energy  when 
roused  to  action.  It  is  painful  to  the  benevolent 
mind,  to  be  compelled  to  suspect  the  possibility 
of  evil  intention  in  the  soft  intercourse  of  polite- 
ness; but  it  is  the  only  means  of  escaping  the 
misery  of  being  betrayed,  and  of  avoiding  the 
ingratitude  of  false  friends.  Such  is  the  fondness 
of  the  human  heart  for  calumny,  and  so  easy  is 
it  to  misrepresent  and  to  distort  the  feelings  and 
motives  of  the  man,  when  they  have  been  pre- 
sented without  particular  attention  and  preceding 
consideration,  that  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
trust  those  whom  we  have  not  previously  tried, 
and  who  may  not  have  proved  themselves  trust- 
worthy. But  we  must  pity  where  we  cannot 
confide,  and  diligently  seek  the  improvement  and 
the  good  of  those,  whose  sense  of  right  will  very 
generally  yield  to  the  attraction  of  complimeat, 
that  unmeaning  expression  which  is  often  used  as 
an  artifice  to  conceal  some  base  design ;  to  call 
off  its  object  from  itself;  to  fill  its  attention  with 
absurd  and  unmeaning  follies,  and  then  to  take 
advantage  of  the  silly  vanity  it  has  produced,  in 
order  to  accomplish  its  own  interested  pur- 
poses. Children  should  be  particularly  guarded 
against  this  empty  and  irrational  habit,  which 
really  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  gen- 
tleman, is  beneath  the  dignity  of  man,  sets 
most  awkwardly  upon  the  rational  and  the  edu- 
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cation,  but  is  most  unseemly  for  the  Christian, 
offensive  to  God,  and  opposed  to  the  high  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  constitute  the  rule  of  our 
conduct. 

While   however  we  are  assailed   on  the  one 
hand  by  a  counterfeit  benevolence,  we  are  often 
placed  in  contact  with  those  who  do  not  assume 
even  the  mask  of  politeness,  and  who  repay  the 
exercise  of  charity  with   ingratitude ;    not  only 
with  those  who  really  want  the  principle  of  love 
to  their  fellow  men,  as  well  as  its  shadowy  form 
under  which  many  have  taken  shelter,  but  who 
are    positively  malevolent,  and  indulge  evil  will 
against  such  as  are  liberal  and  good ;  they  cannot 
brook   a  feeling  of   obligation  for  kindness  re- 
ceived, or  the  idea  that  they  are  necessitous,  es- 
pecially if  the  benevolent    principle   shall  have 
assumed  the  form  of  instruction,  particularly  re- 
ligious instruction,  warning  or  advice ;  and  for  all 
this  the  young  should  be  prepared,   that  they 
may  watch  over  their  own  hearts,  and  not  be 
lightly  moved  away  from  the  firmness  of  bene- 
volent purpose  by  these  lighter  oppositions ;  by 
having  their  good   evil  spoken  of;  or  by  finding 
that  they  do  not  obtain  the  applause  due  to  their 
conduct.     Merit,  not  praise,  must  be  their  object; 
to  do  the  will  of  God,  not  to  obtain  the  approba- 
tion of  man  ;    to  fill  the  station  of  an  heir  of  im- 
mortality, not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  fleeting 
gratifications  of  the  present  world.     **  Take  heed 
that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to  be  seen 
of  them  ;  otherwise  ye  have  no  reward  of  your 
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Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Therefore  when  thou 
doest  thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before 
thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do,  in  the  synagogues, 
and  in  the  streets,  that  they  may  have  glory  of 
men.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  they  have  their  rc- 
ward.  But  when  thou  doest  alms,  let  not  thy 
left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth  ;  that 
thine  alms  may  be  in  secret ;  and  thy  Father 
which  seeth  in  secret  himself  shall  reward  thee 
openly."  Matthew  vi.  1 — 4. 

They  in  whom  the  principle  of  benevolence  is 
wanting,  are  either  diseased  or  defective  ;  they 
are  minus  in  the  full  development  of  their  intel- 
lectual   powers ;    or  they  have    been    rendered 
selfish  by  the  long  continued  irritation  of  bodily 
infirmity ;  or  they  are  the  victims  of  a  far  more 
fearful  malady,  even  the  disease  of  sin,  which  has 
crept  into  every  corner  of  the  heart,  and  per- 
verted all  the   manifestations    of  mind ;    ''  the 
whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint ; 
from  the  sole  of  the  foot,  even  unto  the  head, 
there  is  no  soundness  in  it."  Isaiah  i.  5,  6.     And 
this  is  the  real  explanation,  why  so  much  male- 
volence in  every  hateful  form  is  to  be  found  in 
the  world;    why   slander,   detraction,    and   ca- 
lumny are  so  frequently  met  with ;  why  envy 
and  jealousy  rankle  in  the  bosom ;  why  harsh- 
ness, and  unkind ness,  and  contempt  so  often  as- 
sail  us;    why  the    eye    does   not   look   on   the 
wretched  to  compassionate  them,  and  the  heart 
is  not  moved  to  pity ;  why  duplicity  and  insin- 
cerity, and  selfish  interest  so  commonly  intercept 
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our  progress ;  why  the  shaft  of  ridicule  is  so  fre- 
quently aimed  against  the  just;  and  injustice 
and  ingratitude  possess  their  day  of  power,  and 
almost  forget  that  there  is  a  to-morrow,  a  day  of 
reckoning  and  retribution,  a  day,  when  all  hearts 
will  be  laid  open,  and  all  will  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body. 

But  there  is  an  unfortunate  result  attendant 
upon  the  frequency  with  which  these  fatal  evils 
await  us,  and  it  is  this ;  the  heart  which  is  ex- 
panded with  early  love  to  others,  which  beats 
with  large  desire  to  do  good,  and  to  diffuse  happi- 
ness, and  to  think  well  of  its  neighbours,  and  to 
esteem  them  highly,  and  to  place  confidence  in 
their  uprightness,  and  just  intention,  and  to  think 
and  to  believe  ill  of  no  man ;  yet  commerce  with 
the  world  nips  this  youthful  ardour,  chills  the 
effort  of  benevolence  by  repeated  disappointment 
— contracts  the  heart  by  contact  with  the  cold 
and  heartless  selfishness  of  others — induces  dis- 
trust by  the  suffering  experienced  from  having 
been  deceived,  and  by  witnessing  the  incon- 
sistencies even  of  the  good,  and  by  observing  that 
in  any  others  unimpeachable  uprightness  is  the 
waking  dream  of  unsuspecting  rectitude  of  inten- 
tion. The  effect  of  all  this  is  to  develop  a  degree 
of  caution,  which  hesitates  to  take  for  granted 
the  worth  of  its  fellow  men,  and  waits  to  prove 
their  character,  and  to  try  their  principles  before 
it  trusts  its  own  welfare  in  their  hands.  Painful, 
though  the  consideration  may  be,  this  caution  is 
necessary  in  the  present  state  of  society.     But 
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then  unfortunately  it  does  not  rest  here;  that 
which  might  have  been  advantageously  employed 
as  a  measure  of  precaution  only^  is  adopted  as  a 
principle  of  action ;  the  mind  broods  over  the  mi- 
serable condition  of  society  ;  it  becomes  aware  of 
the  little  dependence  that  can  be  placed  on  the 
help  of  man  ;  it  suffers  from  injustice ;  it  finds 
its  confidence  betrayed,  its  interests  sacrificed  to 
any  selfish  consideration,  its  friendships  mis- 
placed, its  estimate  of  character  falsified,  its  es- 
teem engaged  by  unworthy  objects,  and  by  them 
thrown  away  as  worthless ;  it  becomes  melan- 
choly from  such  a  detail  of  practical  misery,  and 
falls  into  hypochondriasis,  or  misanthropy,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  physical  temperament, 
and  the  principal  characteristic  of  its  preceding 
modes  and  habits  of  thought  and  feeling ;  suspi- 
cion and  distrust  exert  their  baneful  influence 
over  the  mind,  and  by  degrees,  friendship  and 
love,  purity  of  motive,  rectitude  of  action,  es- 
teem, respect,  and  consideration  are  all  treated 
as  mere  illusions,  from  the  deceitful  influence  of 
which  they  have  escaped ;  an  escape  on  which 
they  congratulate  themselves. 

The  truths  of  religion  are  the  only  sure  anti- 
dote to  this  state  of  mind  ;  by  them  it  will  be 
led  to  the  cause  of  all  this  misery  ;  by  them  it 
will  learn  its  own  proneness  to  evil,  and  that  it 
is  only  preserved  by  the  influence  of  divine 
grace ;  by  them  it  will  be  taught  to  pity  instead 
of  resenting,  and  to  forgive  instead  of  seeking  to 
return  evil  for  evil,  or  even  punishment  for  evil ; 
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and  thus  again  will  it  be  brought  round  to  the 
exercise  of  the   principle   of  benevolence— that 
charity  which  can  find  no  substitute  in  literary 
acquisition,  and  philosophical  knowledge,  or  bib- 
lical learning,  or  devotional   lore ;    that  charity 
which  must  be  a  fruit  of  faith,  and  without  which 
true  faith  can  have  no  existence ;    that  charity 
which  consists  not  in  simply  feeding  the  hungry, 
or  relieving  the  distressed,   clothing    the    poor, 
administering  to  the  wretched,  healing  the  sick,  or 
succouring  the  destitute  ;  a  principle  which  never 
fails  under  the  most  unpropitious  circumstances, 
but  remains  as  a  groUi*d  of  action,  *'  which  suf- 
fereth    long   and   is  kind ;    which   envieth   not ; 
which  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth 
not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own, 
is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil,  rejoiceth 
not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth ;  beareth 
all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things."  1  Corinthians  xiii.  4 — 7. 

From  this  parent  stock  of  benevolence,  flow 
many  of  the  blessings  of  society,  the  sweets  of 
friendship,  the  delights  of  love,  the  endearments 
of  relationship.  We  have  already  sketched,  as 
far  as  our  present  design  will  permit,  the  influ- 
ence of  conjugal,  parental,  and  filial  affection  ; 
and  in  a  future  stage  of  our  inquiry,  the  subjects 
of  friendship  and  society  will  pass  under  review, 
so  that  we  shall  now  direct  our  attention  very 
shortly,  to  the  nearest  associated  passion,  viz, 
jealousy. 
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Section  VI.     Of  Jealousy. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  passion  of  jea- 
lousy arose  from,  and  was  an  evidence  of  intense 
affection ;  and  as  such,  it  has  been  often  pal- 
liated, excused,  and  almost  vindicated.  But  this 
is  a  most  mistaken  notion ;  trace  the  operation  of 
the  principle,  and  watch  its  origin,  and  it  will  be 
found  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  perfect 
love. 

The  influence  of  jealousy  is  very  early  dis- 
cernible in  the  young  mind  ;  and  even  the  nur- 
sery is  not  exempted  from  its  inroads.  It  con- 
sists in  this  feeling ;  a  fear  lest  others  should 
possess  a  greater  share  in  the  returns  of  affection, 
than  we  ourselves  ;  or  lest  these  returns  should 
be  unequal  to  the  love  we  bear  and  manifest  to- 
wards others.  In  either  of  these  cases,  it  must 
be  seen  that  want  of  confidence,  distrust,  and  a 
consequent  loss  of  respect,  and  esteem,  are  the 
sources  from  which  these  exhibitions  of  jealousy 
must  flow.  But  it  has  been  before  shewn,  that 
confidence,  ingenuousness,  respect,  and  esteem, 
are  necessary  to  the  production,  and  continuance 
of  love ;  and  if  these  be  indispensable  ingredients 
in  the  formation  of  affection,  it  follows,  that  their 
opposite  principles  cannot  be  received  as  evidence 
of  the  intensity,  the  highest,  and  most  perfect 
state  of  the  passion.     The  conclusion  is  absurd  : 
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and  let  no  one  palliate  to  himself  the  existence  of 
jealousy,  or  rather  encourage  its  development  on 
this  ground ;  or  he  will  harbour  in  his  bosom  a 
serpent^  whose  sting  will  never  be  extracted, 
whose  poison  will  circulate  through  every  part  of 
the  character,  and  will  influence  every  act  and 
thought,  will  be  brought  into  activity  by  the 
slightest  circumstance,  and  will  descend  to  those 
"  trifles  light  as  air,"  which  to  the  jealous,  are 
invested  with  a  sacredness  and  certainty,  that  no 
argument  can  dissipate  ;  and  which  are  confirmed 
by  time,  and  deepened  by  opposition,  and  aug- 
mented by  suspicion,  and  magnified  by  distrust, 
and  realized  by  passion. 

The  first  influence  of  jealousy  may  be  traced 
in  children ;  and  in  their  minds,  is  most  intimately 
associated  with  envy,  a  principle  with  which  it  is 
at  all  times  very  nearly  allied.  Thus  it  will  otlea 
arise  from  one  infant  possessing  a  toy,  or  any 
other  mark  of  favour,  which  the  other  has  not; 
it  will  first  feel  the  passion  of  envy  for  the  valu- 
able good,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  this  will 
eventually  lead  to  jealousy  of  the  individual,  who 
has  vouchsafed  the  boon  !  This  feeling  which  in 
its  early  stage,  is  only  occasionally  excited,  will 
by  frequent  repetition  become  habitual;  and 
habit  will  ripen  into  passion.  The  child  in  whom 
jealousy  has  been  once  powerfully  excited,  will 
be  ever  on  the  watch  for  food,  to  nourish  its  ma- 
lignant principle :  and  occasions  for  its  exercise 
will  not  long  be  wanting,  since  it  is  at  once  un- 
generous and    unjust,   and    therefore  frames  to 
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itself  a  source  of  suspicion  in  the  very  good  qua- 
lities and  good  conduct  of  its  compeers.  This 
passion  having  taken  deep  root  in  the  mind^  the 
child  suffers  a  marked  diminution  of  affection  for 
its  associates,  who  have  become  the  objects  of 
jealousy  ;  love  to  its  parents  is  supplanted  by  a 
sense  of  injury,  a  doubt  of  their  affection,  a  dis- 
trust in  the  equity  of  their  decisions,  and  a  care- 
lessness of  compliance  with  their  wishes ;  the 
bond  of  relationship  is  severed ;  the  unity  of  the 
social  compact  is  destroyed  ;  every  evil  passion 
is  fostered  ;  the  influence  of  paternal  government 
is  lost ;  the  hopes  of  education  are  blasted  ;  the 
growth  of  the  moral  virtues  is  repressed ;  the  in- 
fluence of  religion  over  the  conduct  is  sup- 
planted ;  the  heart  is  occupied  by  a  demon  before 
whose  sway  reason  and  intellect,  judgment  and 
reflection,  duty  and  conscience  are  laid^ prostrate 
and  enslaved ;  and  it  has  become  the  miserable 
victim  of  a  passion  which  knows  no  bounds ; 
under  whose  influence,  truth  and  justice,  pru- 
dence, reputation,  gratitude,  the  hope  of  worldly 
success,  the  motives  of  benevolence,  the  love  of 
esteem,  the  claims  of  pity,  and  the  laws  of  God, 
all,  all,  are  yielded  to  falsehood  and  artifice,  the 
most  cruel  injustice,  the  imprudence  of  infatu- 
ation, the  love  of  revenge,  the  basest  ingratitude, 
the  gratification  of  a  blind  passion,  the  dictates 
of  selfishness,  the  luxury  of  malice,  the  whisper 
of  hatred,  the  unpitying  demands  of  that  passion, 
which  is  cruel,  and  which  in  the  full  tide  of  its 
headlong  course,  is  arrested  by  no  barrier  human 
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or  divine,  but  seeks  to  confound  all  it  knows  and 
once  loved,  in  one  common  ruin  here  and  here- 
after. There  is  no  peace  to  the  bosom  of  the 
jealous  man ;  he  is  tormented  by  a  fire  that  is 
not  quenched,  by  the  worm  that  never  dieth ; 
his  bosom  burns  by  its  own  combustion ;  and  he 
carries  about  with  him  feelings  of  inexpressible 
agony,  which  none  can  thoroughly  appreciate. 
For  ** jealously  is  cruel  as  the  grave;  the  coals 
thereof  are  coals  of  fire,  which  hath  a  most  vehe- 
ment, flame."  Solomon's  Song,  viii.  6.  '*  Jea- 
lousy is  the  rage  of  a  man ;  therefore  he  will  not 
spare  in  the  day  of  vengeance."  Proverbs  vi.34. 
"  And  who  is  able  to  stand  before  jealousy/' 
Proverbs  xxvii.  4. 

So  vehement  is  this  passion,  that  the  integrity 
of  the  brain  often  suffers  as  its  consequence,  and 
insanity  is  the  result ;  a  form  of  maniacal  halluci- 
nation not  very  uncommon,  and  which  has  often 
led  to  the  most  desperate  catastrophe.  Would 
that  we  could  consider  all  these  results  as  ma- 
niacal :  the  mind  would  indeed  rest  on  a  little 
sphere  of  hope,  which  would  throw  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  over  futurity,  and  dispel  the  thick  gloom 
which  awaits  the  closing  up  of  the  earthly  career 
of  such  wretched  beings.  But  what  must  that 
passion  be,  which  at  its  height  involves  the  sacri- 
fice of  temporal  and  eternal  good,  present  charac- 
ter, the  ties  of  blood,  the  institutions  of  society, 
the  appointments  of  heaven,  the  injunctions  of  the 
Most  High ;  and  in  whose  train  are  to  be  seen 
anger,  hatred,  malice,  revenge,  insanity,  murder. 
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suicide  ?  What  must  that  passion  be,  which  de- 
grades the  man,  destroys  the  Christian's  hope, 
annihilates  the  christian  temper,  and  consigns  the 
individual  to  the  gloomy  precincts  of  a  lunatic 
asylum  here;  to  the  still  narrower,  and  more 
chilly  separation  of  a  cheerless  grave,  or  to  the 
darkness  which  may  be  felt  of  a  hopeless  eter- 
nity ?  How  important  is  it  to  avoid  exciting  this 
passion  in  the  young,  to  check  it  in  embryo,  to 
develop  principle  as  its  antidote,  and  to  fortify 
the  mind  against  its  encroachments  by  educating 
christian  hopes,  and  christian  precepts,  and  chris- 
tian consolation,  and  christian  anticipations,  as 
those  objects  alone  which  are  to  be  sought,  to  be 
obeyed,  to  be  enjoyed,  to  be  struggled  for  with 
vehement  intense  desire ! 


Section  VII.     Of  Pity. 

Pity  is  a  sympathetic  affection  of  the  heart,  di- 
rected with  more  or  less  of  energy  towards  all 
those  who  are  suffering  or  unfortunate  :  it  is  the 
counterpoise  of  selfishness,  the  parent  of  com- 
passion, the  associate  of  feeling,  the  handmaid  of 
charity;  it  is  nature's  appointed  channel,  through 
which  the  pang  of  suffering  is  to  be  relieved,  and 
the  cry  of  the  destitute  is  to  be  heard,  and  the 
tear  of  the  mourner  is  to  be  wiped  away. 

Pity  is  not  the  result  of  reason  and  reflection, 
but  an  instinctive  love  for  our  fellow-creatures ; 
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a  natural  recoil  from  suffering  of  every  kind ;  a 
desire  to  alleviate  the  sorrows,  and  augment  the 
joys  of  our  fellow-men.  It  is  a  spontaneous 
movement  of  the  soul ;  and  where  reason  has 
been  sophisticated,  and  the  memory  of  personal 
sorrows  has  been  obliterated,  and  the  sobriety  of 
reflection  has  never  existed,  and  habit  has  ob- 
scured the  perception  of  suffering,  even  here  pity 
occupies  the  heart,  and  renders  man  compassion- 
ate in  spite  of  himself :  the  suffering  of  an  animal, 
the  idea  of  its  death,  the  termination  of  its  cir- 
cumscribed pleasures,  the  manner  of  its  dissolu- 
tion, will  excite  that  painful  feeling  which  prompts 
to  alleviate  its  distress,  and  to  save  it  from  de- 
struction :  how  much  more,  then,  ought  the  prin- 
ciple to  be  aroused  by  a  tale  of  tuoe — and  d  fo7iiari, 
by  the  cmtemplation  of  suffering  humanity ;  by  the 
sight  of  real  distress ;  by  the  cottage  of  indigence, 
undefended  from  the  rude  blast  of  winter ;  by  the 
miserable  pallet  of  sickness  occupied  by  a  wretched 
being ;  ignorant  as  wretched ;  rapidly  hastening 
to  the  goal  of  life,  through  a  lengthened  series  of 
pain,  almost  realizing  the  pang  of  dissolution ; 
but  with  this  aggravation,  that  to  him  death  is 
not  the  termination  of  being,  but  the  mere  change 
which  conducts  the  child  of  mortality  to  that 
world  where  his  eternal  destiny  is  irrevocably 
fixed.  Sorrow,  suffering,  disease,  pain,  poverty, 
indigence,  wretchedness,  ignorance,  and  sin ;  the 
misery  of  to-day,  and  the  uncertainty  of  to- 
morrow's hope ;  the  sufferings  of  sickness,  and 
the  slow  extinction  of  life,  the  blindness  of  the 
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understanding,  the  aversion  of  the  affections  from 
Gody  the  hardness  of  the  heart,  the  gloom  of 
obstinacy,  the  hopeless  anticipation  of  an  asylum 
in  the  grave,  without  a  rational  prospect  of  peace 
and  happiness  beyond  it ;  these  are  motives  to 
pity !  And  yet  this  feeling  does  not  result,  as  it 
has  been  supposed  by  some  philosophers,  from  a 
law  of  association,  by  which  the  individual  is  en- 
abled to  place  himself  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
sufferer,  who  excites  his  compassion,  or  in  any 
imaginary  situation  of  distress.  This  dogma  is 
an  offset  from  that  sweeping  conclusion  which 
would  resolve  every  social  feeling  and  passion 
into  an  effort  of  self-love  :  but  the  truth  is,  that 
the  all-bountiful  Creator  has  not  formed  man  in 
such  a  simple  mould ;  he  is  not  a  Polype,  the 
first  step  of  animal  existence — one  simple  struc- 
ture of  a  similar  kind,  but  like  his  animal  frame, 
complicated  by  a  great  variety  of  organs,  suited 
to  their  several  functions,  and  each  in  its  own 
order,  forming  a  grand  harmony  of  created  per- 
fection ;  so  are  the  manifestations  of  his  mind 
multiplied  and  associated,  and  each  adapted  to 
the  exigencies  of  his  situation,  his  relations  here, 
his  hopes  hereafter. 

Of  these  manifestations,  pity  forms  an  inde- 
pendent passion  ;  and  he  who  has  attended  to  the 
operation  of  his  own  mind,  or  to  that  of  children, 
will  have  traced  its  development  without  the  in- 
tervention of  any  ratiocinative  or  imaginative  pro- 
cess, upon  the  simple  application  of  its  appro- 
priate stimulus,  viz.  misfortune,  the  sight  of  which 
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has  as  instantaneously  developed  the  feeling  of 
pity,  and  the  desire  to  relieve  the  sufferer,  as  the 
sight  of  food  has  stimulated  the  appetite  of  hun- 
ger^  and  aroused  the  desire  to  appease  its  crav- 
ings. The  processes  are  similar ;  but  the  one  is 
purely  animal,  the  other  purely  mental ;  and 
under  the  shield  of  this  tutelary  passion^  nature 
has  placed  all  the  unfortunate  of  the  earth.  The 
most  illustrious  instances  of  pity  are  to  be  found 
in  the  character  of  our  Saviour,  in  whom  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  the  operation  of  the  asso- 
ciated principle  above  mentioned  ;  yet  Jesus  wept 
over  the  grave  of  Lazarus;  and  whatever  might 
have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  those  tears,  it 
was  divine  compassion  filled  his  bosom,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  miracle  he  then  wrought,  without  the 
possibility  of  beings  or  of  supposing  himself  to 
be,  in  a  similar  situation. 

In  its  exercise,  pity  is  not  always  just,  or  pro- 
portioned to  the  degree  of  misfortune  which  ex- 
cites it :  a  thousand  causes  operate  to  disturb 
the  attention ;  a  thousand  prejudices  distort  the 
reason  ;  selfish  motives  prevent  its  agency,  be- 
cloud the  understanding,  and  obstruct  the  will ; 
one  object  possesses  a  greater  number  of  amiable 
traits,  and  is  therefore  more  attractive  than  ano- 
ther equally  distressed,  and  equally  deserving, 
whose  exterior  may  be  forbidding,  whose  manner 
may  be  repulsive,  or  with  whom  there  may  be  a 
scantier  excitement  of  sympathy.  Pity  will  some- 
times be  exhausted  upon  the  most  trifling  sorrows, 
while  the  weighter  evils  that  surround  shall  pass 
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unheeded,  unnoticed,  unrelieved.  It  may  exist 
as  a  mere  sentiment,  and  will  tiQt  prompt  the 
relief  of  its  object ;  hence  the  importance  of  edu- 
cating the  principle,  developing  the  passion^ 
placing  it  on  proper  objects,  leading  it  to  its  legi- 
timate consequences,  and  divesting  it  of  the  ope- 
ration of  those  causes  which  would  impede  its 
action,  or  impair  its  simplicity  and  integrity. 

For  the  relief  of  suffering,  nature  has  not  cal- 
culated on  the  voice  of  reason,  which  she  has 
deemed  insufficient,  and  which  would  have  been 
but  seldom  heard ;  she  has  not  calculated  on  the 
simple  desire  to  do  good,  to  fulfil  the  royal  law, 
to  do  the  will  of  God,  to  imitate  the  Saviour; 
motives,  which  in  their  operation  are  all  equally 
precarious,  and  therefore  she  has  most  wisely 
implanted  pity  in  the  bosom  of  man,  and  has  con- 
stituted it  a  passion  from  M'hose  real  exercise 
pleasure  is  to  be  constantly  derived.  So  manifest 
and  so  powerful  is  this  connexion  between  the 
object  of  distress,  the  tear  of  pity,  and  the  out- 
stretched arm  of  compassion,  that  its  artificial 
excitement  has  become  a  positive  object  of  lite- 
rature, and  too  frequently  a  substitute  for  the 
charities  of  home,  of  kindred,  and  of  society,  for 
all  the  sympathies  of  real  sorrow,  and  vulgar  dis- 
tress, and  every  day  misfortune,  the  misery  of  the 
hovel,  and  the  sinfulness  of  man.  Thus  the  tears 
of  pity  shall  be  poured  forth  in  profusion,  for  the 
counterfeit  calamities  of  the  drama:  we  may 
weep  over  the  feigned  distress  of  the  heroine  of  a 
novel ;   and  the  poor,  and  the  sick,  and  the  dying 
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of  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  shall  pass  with- 
out a  tear,  without  relief,  or  with  only  a  customary 
offering,  doled  out  without  feeling  by  a  niggard 
hand,  and  distributed  through  the  agency  of  a 
menial.  And  shall  this  ever  be?  or  shall  we 
return  to  the  influence  of  common  sense,  reason 
and  religion,  preserve  our  tears  for  those  who 
really  need  them,  abstract  our  minds  from  coun- 
terfeit distress,  dismiss  these  inenergetic  good 
wishes  and  heartless  offerings,  and  exercise  the 
genuine  principle  of  pity,  by  seeking  out  distress, 
carrying  ourselves  the  balm  of  consolation  where 
most  needed,  witnessing  its  application,  and  giv- 
ing it  eflScacy  by  that  kindness,  which  can  only 
be  exercised  by  those  who  feel,  and  by  those  who 
feel  not  for  the  mere  enjoyment  of  feeling,  but  as 
a  motive  to  action,  action  of  the  highest  and  the 
purest  character.  Here  then  is  an  important 
object  in  education,  to  avoid  the  excitement  of 
unreal  sympathy  and  ineffective  pity,  and  to  de- 
velop the  passion  on  the  principled  basis  of  seek- 
ing to  alleviate  the  sorrow  of  others,  not  to  minister 
to  our  own  gratification. 

As  in  the  employment  of  real  pity,  a  high  de- 
gree of  pleasure  will  be  produced,  jfirst,  from  the 
excitation  of  feeling,  and  next  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  doing  good ,  and  alleviating  sorrow ;  so 
pain  arises  from  refusing  to  listen  to  its  prompt- 
ings ;  the  mind  suffers  from  self-reproach ;  and 
the  conviction  of  having  turned  away  from  the 
complaint  of  poverty,  the  tear  of  distress,  or  the 
accents  of  mourning,  will  occasion  an  uneasy  feel-- 
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ifig^  which  upon  reflection  will  be  discovered  to 
consist  in  the  upbraidings  of  stifled  pity,  aggra- 
vated by  the  monitions  of  conscience,  which  in- 
form us,  that  reason  and  religion,  as  well  as  pas- 
sion, have  been  resisted,  and  that  we  have 
forgotten  one  of  the  highest  privileges  of  our 
nature,  as  well  as  forsaken  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant duties  ;  an  obvious  ground  for  educating 
this  principle  in  earliest  infancy,  calling  it  into 
action  upon  every  just  occasion,  and  invariably 
associating  the  attempt  to  relieve  suffering  of 
every  kind,  wherever  presented,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  with  the  actions  and  the  pleasures 
of  every  day. 

This  principle  should  be  carried  into  the  con- 
duct of  children  with  regard  to  the  brute  creation ; 
the  attribute  of  mercy  must  be  stamped  upon  their 
character,  and  cruelty  must  be  abhorred :    they 
must  not  be  sufi'ered  to  torment  domestic  animals, 
but  taught  to  treat  them  kindly ;  they  must  not 
be  permitted  to  sport  with  the  life  and  sufferings 
of  flies,  or  other  insects,  and  above  all  to  take 
pleasure  in  their  distress :    they  should   not  be 
suffered  to  witness  even  the  necessary  and  most 
merciful  infliction  of  death,  lest  their  sympathy 
with  pain  should  be  diminished,  and  the  edge  of 
their  compassion  blunted  by  contact  with  cruelty. 
It  will  be  absurd  to  expect  merciful,  and  just,  and 
tender-hearted,  and  pitiful  men  and  women,  from 
children,  whose  earliest  associations  are  on  the 
side  of  inhumanity,   and  who  are  permitted  to 
form  their  very  pleasures  from  the  sufferings  of 
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the  creatures  over  which  they  have  power.  For 
a  similar  reason,  they  must  be.  taught  to  respect 
the  feelings,  and  to  be  thankful  for  the  services 
of  their  attendants,  to  pity  their  servitude,  to  be 
grateful  for  their  own  privileges,  and  to  avoid  giving 
pain  or  unnecessary  trouble  to  those  around  them. 
Pity  is  not  only  excited  by  the  language  of 
complaint,  but  also  simply  by  the  sight  of  tears, 
even  although  the  occasion  for  their  production 
has  been  a  tale  of  fictitious  distress ;  it  is  less 
easily  aroused  by  bodily  pain,  than  mental  suf- 
fering ;  it  is  more  active  in  youth,  more  operative 
in  manhood,  and  loses  its  energy  in  declining 
years,  in  proportion  as  the  selfishness  of  old  age 
accumulates  ;  and  as  the  feelings  become  less 
active,  and  the  bodily  powers  are  exhausted, 
and  man  draweth  towards  the  close  of  his  career : 
it  is  likewise  more  easily  excited,  more  perma- 
nently influential,  of  a  firmer  character,  less 
easily  perverted  from  its  purpose,  and  more  stea- 
dily pursuing  its  settled  objects  in  females  than 
in  males.  The  benevotetice  of  man  may  be  inope- 
rative ;  it  may  be  chilled  by  selfishness ;  it  may 
be  perverted  by  prejudice ;  it  may  be  arrested  by 
avarice ;  it  may  be  distorted  by  falsehood ;  it  may 
be  impaired  by  fear ;  it  may  be  supplanted  by 
business  ;  it  may  be  superseded  by  anger  ;  it 
may  be  destroyed  by  idleness;  it  may  be  drowned 
in  intemperance ;  it  may  be  wasted  by  ridicule ; 
it  may  be  defeated  by  ingratitude ;  it  may  be 
obscured  by  impatience;  or  perverted  by  injust- 

VOL  If.  Q 
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ice :  but  the  pity  of  woman,  when  based  on  prin- 
ciple, is  indestructible ;  it  survives  every  effort 
to  repress  it ;  it  lives  through  the  storm  of  pas- 
sion ;  and  is  still  seen  after  many  days,  buffeting 
with  the  waves  of  opposition,  and  pursuing  its 
undaunted  voyage  to  the  haven  of  successful 
charity. 

Pity  however  is  not  a  blind  and  headlong  pas- 
sion, which  bears  away  before  it,  the  influence  of 
reason :  and  although  it  may  not  be  always  pro- 
portioned to  the  degree  of  misfortune  which  excites 
it,  yet  it  is  generally  distributed  according  to  a 
certain  measure  of  ideal  justice.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  more  readily  excited  in  favour  of 
worthy  objects,  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  ra- 
ther than  the  wicked;  towards  those  who  are 
suffering  from  the  hand  of  Providence,  rather 
than  those  who  are  bearing  the  punishment  of 
their  sins.  This  however  is  not  invariably  the 
case ;  for  there  are  some  good  men,  who  are 
equally  moved  by  the  sight  of  misery,  in  whatever 
shape  it  may  be  presented ;  and  there  are  others 
who  wish  to  be  stimulated  by  the  most  aggravated 
forms  of  wretchedness,  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
intellectual  luxury  of  pity,  without  much  discri- 
mination as  to  the  cause  which  exciter  it,  or  much 
solicitude  for  its  removal. 

In  the  education  of  this  passion,  there  is  here 
some  degree  of  difficulty  to  encourage  the  active 
exertions  of  pity,  without  confounding  the  essen- 
tial distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue :  to  sym- 
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pathize  with  the  misery  entailed  by  the  former, 
without  feeling  a  diminished  horror  for  its  cause ; 
to  seek  to  relieve  the  enslaved,  without  acquiring  a 
familiarity  with  their  chain,  which  may  render  us 
less  reluctant  to  yield  to  its  ensnaring  influence. 
Yet  the  diflSculty  is  easily  obviated,  and  may  be 
made  an  instrument  of  good,  if  while  the  passion 
be  directed  towards  the  miserable,  the  young  are 
instructed,  into  the  fearful  consequences  of  that 
sin  which  has  introduced  sorrow  into  the  world, 
and  without  which  it  would  have  had  no  exist- 
ence. It  is  not  contended  that  no  distinction 
should  be  made  between  the  wretched  from  mis- 
fortune, and  the  destitute  from  vice :  we  pity  and 
seek  to  relieve  both ;  but  we  only  sympathize  with 
the  former.  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  :  this  is  the 
attribute  of  omniscience  ;  but  it  is  for  us  to  shew 
pity,  which  is  an  attribute  of  mercy,  and  tempers 
even  justice  with  its  mild  radiance.  Our  adorable 
Redeemer  lost  not  a  particle  of  his  dignity  by 
healing  those  whose  diseases  were  the  conse- 
quences of  vice,  by  becoming  the  guest  of  sin- 
ners, by  forgiving  sins,  or  by  receiving  the  re- 
turns of  affection  and  gratitude  from  those  who 
loved  much,  because  they  had  been  much  for- 
given. 

The  sacred  character  of  Christ  will  be  a  better 
guide,  than  our  shortsighted  judgment,  as  to  the 
proper  limits  of  pity ;  and  the  revelation  of  his 
will,  will  be  a  more  suitable  last  appeal,  in  every 

case  of  doubt,  than  any  notions  of  expediency  or 
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propriety,  with  which  our  own  selfish  and  deceit- 
ful hearts  may  seek  to  clog  the  exorcise,  and 
defeat  the  purposes  of  heaven-born  pity.  For 
**  he  hath  not  dealt  with  us  according  to  our  sins, 
nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our  iniquities.  For  as 
the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  so  great  is  his 
mercy  towards  them  that  fear  him.  As  far  as 
the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath  he  removed 
our  transgressions  from  us.  Like  as  a  father 
pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that 
fear  him.  For  he  knoweth  our  frame ;  he  remem- 
bereth  that  we  are  dust."     Psalm  ciii.  10 — 14. 

There  is  a  fine  rebuke  to  those  who  would  draw 
closely  the  limits  of  pity  ;  who  would  place  it  on 
a  basis  of  feeling,  and  selfish  feeling,  rather  than 
on  the  greatness  of  the  calamity,  and  the  fearful 
consequences  attendant  upon  it ;  who  would 
be  more  affected  by  a  personal  or  relative  loss, 
than  by  the  degradation  and  awful  prospects  of 
those  who  lie  in  the  bond  of  iniquity,  contained 
in  the  history  of  Jonah,  who  is  thus  reproved  by 
the  voice  of  the  Most  High :  '*  Thou  hast  had 
pity  on  the  gourd,  for  the  which  thou  hast  not 
laboured,  neither  madest  it  grow;  which  came 
up  in  a  night,  and  perished  in  a  night :  And 
should  not  I  spare  Nineveh,  that  great  city, 
wherein  are  more  than  six  score  thousand  per- 
sons, that  cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand 
and  their  left  hand,  and  also  much  cattle  (Jonah 
iv.  10,  11):  a  plain  proof  that  ignorance  and 
wickedness  are  not  barriers  to  the  mercy  of  God ; 
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and  that  even  the  cattle  are  not  overlooked,  when 

he  turneth  away  his  fierce  anger,  that  his  crea- 
tures perish  not. 

Again,  what  is  the  character  of  the  Most  High 
God,  but  that  '*  being  full  of  compassion^  he  for- 
gave their  iniquity,  and  destroyed  them  not ;  yea,* 
many  a  time  turned  he  his  anger  away,  and  did 
not  stir  up  all  his  wrath.  For  he  remembered 
that  they  were  but  flesh ;  a  wind  that  passeth 
away  and  cometh  not  again."  Psalm  Ixxviii.  38. 
"  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  a  God  full  of  compassion 
and  gracious ;  long-suffering,  and  plenteous  in 
mercy  and  truth."  Psalm  Ixxxvi.  16.  '*  The 
Lord  is  gracious,  and  full  of  compassion."  Psalm 
cxi.  4.  **  He  is  gracious,  and  full  of  compassion, 
and  righteous."  Psalm  cxii.  4.  **  The  Lord  is 
gracious  and  full  of  compassion,  slow  to  anger, 
and  of  great  mercy.  The  Lord  is  good  to  all, 
and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 
Psalm  cxlv.  8,  9. 

What  were  the  characteristics  of  our  Saviour's 
ministry  on  earth,  but  that  *'  when  he  saw  the 
multitudes,  he  was  moved  with  compassion  on 
them,  because  they  fainted,  and  were  scattered 
abroad,  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd."  Matthew 
ix.  36.  "  And  Jesus  went  forth,  and  saw  a  great 
multitude,  and  was  moved  with  compassion  to- 
wards them,  and  he  healed  their  sick."  Matthew 
xiv.  14.  "And  Jesus  moved  with  compassion 
towards  him,  put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched 
him,  and  saith  unto  him,  I  will,  be  thou  clean." 
Mark  i.  41.      "And  Jesus,  when  he  came  out. 
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saw  much  people,  and  was  moved  with  com- 
passion towards  them,  because  they  were  as 
sheep  not  having  a  shepherd,  and  he  began  to 
teach  them  many  things."     Mark  vi.  34. 

What  were  our  Saviour's  directions  with  respect 
to  the  exercise  of  pity?  "O  thou  wicked  ser- 
vant, I  forgave  thee  all  that  debt  because  thou  de- 
siredst  me ;  shouldest  not  thou  also  have  had 
compassion  on  thy  fellow  servant,  even  as  I  had 
pity  on  thee  ?  "     Matthew  xviii.  32,  33. 

Once  more,  what  were  the  objects  of  his  com- 
passion ?  even  temporal  wants,  (Matthew  XV.  32.) 
the  forgiveness  of  offences,  (Ibid,  xviii.  33.)  the 
healing  of  sickness  and  infirmities,  (Ibid.  xx.  34.) 
the  deliverance  from  evil  spirits,  (Mark  ix.  22.) 
recovery  from  death,  (Luke  vii.  13.)  healing  the 
wounded  and  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  (Ibid. 
X.  33.)  the  restoration  of  the  repentant  prodigal, 
(Ibid.  XV.  20.)  the  having  "compassion on  the  ig- 
norant, and  on  them  that  are  out  of  the  way ;  for 
we  have  not  an  high  priest  which  cannot  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but 
was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet 
without  sin.  Let  us  therefore  come  boldly  tmto 
the  throne  of  Grace  that  we  may  obtain  mercy, 
and  find  grace  to  help  in  every  time  of  need." 
Hebrews  iv.  15,  16.  **  Seeing  then,  that  it  is  of 
the  Lord's  mercies  we  are  not  consumed,  and  be- 
cause his  compassions  fail  not ; "  (Lamentations 
iii.  22.)  may  we  be  *'  all  of  one  mind,  having  com- 
pasion  one  of  another ;  love  as  brethren,  be  piti- 
ful, be  courteous; ''  (1  Peter  iii,  8.)   for  ''  whoso 
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hath  this  world's  good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have 
need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion 
from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ? 
My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither 
in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth."  1  John, 
iii.  J  7,  18. 

A  commentary  on  the  foregoing  train  of  argu- 
ment, which  simply  pleads  for  itself,  would  be 
useless ;  but  there  are  many  excuses  for  evading 
the  active  influence  of  this  passion,  and  of  ceasing 
to  be  governed  by  it ;  of  these  we  can  only  men- 
tion one  or  two.  Pity  may  be  enfeebled  by  in- 
gratitude, and  its  generous  activity  blasted  by 
repeated  disappointment ;  hence  the  importance 
of  educating  the  passion  upon  principle.  So  long 
as  it  is  a  passion  only,  it  may  be  acted  upon,  per- 
verted, destroyed  by  counter  passion ;  but  when 
it  is  exercised  as  a  principle  and  a  duty,  it  is  no 
longer  contemplated  as  a  meritorious  act,  and  de- 
serving of  reward ;  we  look  not  for  repayment; 
our  object  should  be  to  relieve  the  distressed,  not 
to  be  gratified  by  the  incense  of  obligation ;  we 
should  not  expect  gratitude ;  when  we  meet  with 
it  we  should  rejoice,  not  on  the  ground  of  self- 
gratulation,  but  from  the  hope  that  it  may  origi- 
nate from  a  principle  of  good  in  the  hearts  of  the 
obliged ;  and  when  we  are  assailed  by  ingratitude, 
we  should  feel  no  diminution,  but  an  increase  of 
our  pity,  for  how  deplorable  is  their  state,  whose 
heart  is  not  softened  by  the  visit  of  mercy,  or  the 
consolations  of  pity.  May  we  look  into  our  own 
hearts,  and  see  if  there  be  no  ingratitude  thet^^ 
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towards  Him  who  hath  pitied  us,  and  is  daily  and 
hourly  doing  us  good;  and  then  let  us  not  plead 
the  existence  of  this  vice,  as  a  ground  for  with- 
holding our  aid,  or  as  an  excuse  for  indolence  in 
its  administration.  And  besides  all  this,  there  is 
a  promise  of  eventual  good  to  the  compassionate, 
for  **  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor,  lendeth 
unto  the  Lord;  and  that  which  he  hath  given 
will  he  pay  him  again ;  (Prov.  xix.  17.)  not  pro- 
bably in  the  same  measure  of  relief,  but  in  the 
good  he  will  derive  from  the  exercise  of  christian 
virtue ;  and  in  those  heavenly  consolations,  witl 
which  the  darkest  hour  of  distress  will  be  irra- 
diated ;  and  in  that  presence  of  the  Most  High, 
which  is  of  infinite  value  to  the  helpless  and  sin- 
cere inquirer  after  eternal  happiness. 

But  again,  the  ardour  of  pity  may  be  damped 
by  deception.  To  this,  it  may  be  shortly  said^ 
that  the  good  are  not  to  want,  because  we  maj 
have  been  deceived  by  the  bad ;  and  that  is  bad 
taste,  bad  feeling,  bad  principle,  which  wonlc 
withhold  relief  from  the  virtuous,  because  it  hai 
been  abused  by  the  unprincipled.  It  is  better  ti 
be  many  times  deceived,  than  to  refuse  the  pe 
tition  of  one  real  sufferer.  At  the  same  time,  i 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  deception  is  general!] 
met  with  only  where  charity  has  been  indiseri 
minately  bestowed ;  where  it  has  been  lavishec 
on  the  sturdy  impudent  mendicant;  and  where 
therefore,  the  individual  exercising  pity,  hai 
thrown  himself  in  the  way  of  fraud.  The  arti 
fices  practised  by  street  beggars  are  innumerable 
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and  that  is  not  pity  and  charity  which  consists  in 
their  relief,  but  selfishness,  or  ostentation,  or  in- 
dolence, or  a  desire  to  be  relieved  from  impor- 
tunity, or  motives  of  a  mixed  character,  but  not 
pity.  Here  indeed,  caution  should  be  impressed 
upon  the  young  mind,  that  its  passions  be  not  ex- 
cited by  this  obtrusive  display  of  feigned  disease, 
or  produced  and  productive  misery ;  and  lest  it 
should  be  induced  to  substitute  this  lazy  pity, 
this  indolent  charity,  in  the  room  of  genuine 
benevolence.  Let  it  also  be  recollected,  that 
there  are  abundant  objects  of  this  passion  in  our 
own  neighbourhood ;  and  that  we  diminish  our 
power  of  administering  to  their  necessities,  by 
pampering  the  vices  of  the  worthless,  while  we 
are  too  apt  to  feel  satisfied  with  ourselves,  and 
with  our  claims  to  philanthropy,  on  this  most  in- 
secure and  untenable  ground. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  pity  is 
a  principle  of  mental  succour,  and  that  the  real 
basis  for  its  exercise  will  consistin  self-denial ;  and 
let  it  be  ever  borne  in  mind,  that  we  are  only  the 
guardians  and  stewards  of  our  property  ;  and  the 
almoners  of  the  wretched  and  the  indigent. 
What  God  has  given  us,  let  it  be  consecrated  to 
his  glory ;  and  every  tear  which  has  been  wiped 
away  from  the  furrowed  cheek  of  the  wretched, 
shall  be  another  gem  in  the  crown  of  Immanuel ; 
of  him  who  had  pity  on  us  sinners,  and  died  to 
redeem  us  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous 
of  good  works. 

Before  we  paas  to  the  consideration  of  another 
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passion,  we  must  just  add  a  few  words  on  the  in- 
fluence of  grief,  not  aa  an  o^ect  of  compassion^ 
which  has  been  already  considered,  but  as  de- 
manding the  vigilance  of  education  from  its  effect 
upon  the  animal  machine,  and  mental  mani- 
festations. Grief  is  occasioned  by  regret  for  the 
past,  and  generally  consists  in  the  deeply  felt 
sense  of  loss,  either  by  our  own  folly,  or  carelesS"^ 
ness,  or  wickedness,  or  by  the  appointmcfnts  of 
providence.  Thus  it  will  be  occasioned  by  the 
loss  of  temporal  good,  of  reputation  in  the  sight 
of  mankind,  a  conscious  falling  off  from  the 
steady  consistency  of  character  we  may  have  yet 
maintained,  or  the  removal  of  friends  or  relatives. 
The  age  of  childhood  is  not  exempt  from  its  in- 
fluence; for  the  destruction  of  a  plaything  through 
its  own  heedlessness  or  thoughtlessness,  the  loss 
of  some  boon  promised  to  good  conduct,  and  for- 
feited by  the  forgetfulness  or  wilful  omission  of 
duty ;  the  withdrawment  of  parental  approbation, 
the  loss  of  time,  and  a  thousand  other  sources  of 
regret,  give  rise  to  this  painful  feeling.  It  is 
much  more'  prominent  in  the  character  of  some 
children  than  of  others :  there  are  those  whose 
buoyant  spirits  suffer  them  not  to  dwell  long 
enough  on  their  little  sorrows,  to  experience 
grief;  there  is  a  mamentari/  pang,  and  it  is  super- 
seded by  some  new  object  of  pleasure  or  pursuit; 
but  there  are  others,  with  whom  grief  is  de- 
veloped by  the  most  trifling  occasions,  and  it  re- 
mains as  an  abiding  principle ;  and  it  is  exercised 
by  many  circumstances  of  every  day,  and  the  cha- 
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racter  comes  to  be  stamped  with  its  impress ;   it 
borders  on  irritable  melancholy ;  tears  and  sorrow 
in  every  multiplied  form  are  its  sad  inheritance ; 
pleasure  is  almost  an  alien  from  its  bosom ;  and 
its  life  is  passed  between  daily  little  trials,  and 
augmented  regret.     It  is  also  decasidned  by  the 
contemplation  of  some  desired  good,    which  it 
hopes  not  to  obtain  in  consequence  of  its  unwil- 
lingness to  submit  to  the  measure  of  privation  and 
exertion  necessary  to  secure  it.    This  regret  for 
the  past,  does  not  commonly  lead  to  repentance 
and  amendment :  it  is  not  usually  a  sorrow  which 
softens  the  heart,  and  induces  it  to  consider  its 
ways,  to  ponder  the  paths  of  its  feet,  and  to  re- 
turn unto  the  God  of  its  life :  but  it  absorbs  the 
whole  soul  into  itself,   hardens  the  heart,   and 
alienates  it  from  reflection  on  the  sources  of  its 
uneasiness  :  while  it  also  acts  as  a  load  u'pbn  the 
soul,  which  prevents  its  laying  hold  of  the  hope 
set  before  it ;  a  hope  which  consists  in  doing  and 
suffering   all   the   appointments   of  Jehovah ;    a 
state  of  mind  which  is  well  exemplified  by  the 
conduct  of  that  inquirer  after  eternal  life,  who 
when  he  was  enjoined  to  sell  what  he  had,  and 
distribute  to  the  poor,  that  he  might  have  trea- 
sure in  heaven,  and  come,  and  take  up  his  cross, 
and  follow  Christy  was  '*  sad  at  that  saying,  and 
went  aw^ay  grieved ;  for  he  had  gr^t  possessions." 
•Mark  x.  22.    Grief  is  often  produced  by  the  want 
of  fondly  desired  objects,  which  a  kind  providence 
has  thought  fit  to  deny^  or  which  an  affectionate 
parent  sees  it  necessary  to  withhold.     '*  Wo  is 
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me  now !  for  the  Lord  hath  added  grief  to  my  sor 
row  ;  I  fainted  in  my  sighing ;  and  I  find  no  rest.' 
fiut  what  saith  that  gracious  God  ?  doth  he  not 
rebuke  the  spirit  which  produced  the  grief,  rathei 
than  promise  to  remove  it ;  as,  ''  seekest  thou  great 
things  for  thyself?  Seek  them  not  ?"  Jeremiah 
xlv.  3 — 5.  Thus,  then,  it  is  a  passion  to  be  re- 
pressed, when  we  reason  on  its  origin  and  ten* 
dency ;  still  more  so,  when  we  trace  its  effect ; 
for  says  the  Psalmist,  "  Mine  eye  is  consumed 
because  of  grief."  Psalm  vi.  7.  And  most  true 
is  it,  that  the  animal  machine  is  slowly  wasted 
by  sorrow ;  destructive,  not  by  the  suddenness 
and  intensity  of  its  attack,  but  enfeebling  and 
undermining  the  powers  of  the  system  by  its  con*- 
tinuance;  and  the  hollow,  sunken,  languid,  in- 
expressive eye,  is  but  an  indication  of  the  ravages 
which  have  been  committed,  first  and  chiefly  upon 
the  digestive  functions.  The  process  of  nutrition 
is  interfered  with ;  hence  the  rapid  emaciation 
and  diminished  strength ;  and  this  disorder  of 
function,  when  it  is  prolonged,  too  commonly 
terminates  in  incurable  disease  of  structure. 

The  combined  operation  of  grief  upon  the  ani- 
mal and  intellectual  system,  gives  rise  to  tha^ 
atrophy  of  the  mental  manifestations,  which  is 
first  shewn  in  disinclination  for  employment,  in- 
capacity of  fixing  the  attention,  loss  of  memory, 
insurmountable  abstraction,  uncontrouled  wan- 
dering of  the  imagination,  profound  reverie,  dis- 
turbed and  agitated  slumbers,  unrefreshing  nights, 
augmenting  timidity  of  character,  the  desire  after 
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solitude,  and  a  fondness  for  taciturnity  ;  all  these 
slowly  preying  upon  the  mental  vigour,  and  lead- 
ing to  that  consumption  of  brainular  energy,  which 
leaves  man  but  the  wreck  of  what  he  once  was ; 
a  monument  of  what  it  is  to  want  the  christian's 
hope,  and  the  consequent  consolation,  which  for- 
bids the  indulgence  of  grief,  and  assuages  that 
sorrow  which  worketh  death. 

On  many  occasions  grief  is  not  attended  by  this 
catalogue  of  woes ;  but  its  tendency  is  always  the 
same,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  full  length  portrait 
should  be  before  the  parent's  eye,  or  she  will  not 
be  so  thoroughly  aware  of  the  importance  of  check- 
ing its  agency  on  those  slighter  occasions,  which 
appear,  and  indeed  are,  trifling  in  themselves,  but 
which  become  important  by  their  mm ;  and  still 
more  by  their  forming  the  germ  of  future  action 
and  passion,  the  nucleus  around  which  time  and 
circumstances  accumulate  opportunity  and  occa- 
sion ;  these  ripening  into  habit,  and  habit  deve- 
loping and  confirming  the  operation  of  principle 
and  passion.  Where  grief  has  implanted  itself 
powerfully  in  the  human  heart,  it  is  not  easy  to 
steer  between  the  mischiefs  which  result  from  its 
indulgence  to  the  full  extent  of  unsubdued  incli- 
nation, and  that  too  great  restraint  which  doubly 
loads  the  bursting  heart,  and  which  links  in  that 
viscus  with  the  associated  morbid  actions  of  the 
digestive  function.  A  wise  parent  will  allow  a 
moderate  course  to  grief,  when  the  loss  which 
occasions  it  has  been  real,  and  will  only  then 
seek  to  repress  its  excess  :  but  where  its  exciting 
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cause  has  been  the  waywardness  of  passion,  the 
anger  of  disappointment,  the  controul  of  some 
favourite  inclination,  the  loss  of  some  present 
object  of  pursuit,  she  will  struggle  against  it  with 
all  her  power,  in  every  form,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. There  is  no  occasion  which  perhaps 
more  frequently  produces  grief  in  children,  than 
the  loss  of  some  ill-starred  favourite ;  and  it  is  an 
observation  of  the  truest  experience,  that  favour- 
ites are  generally  unfortunate.  It  may  therefore 
be  worth  while  to  remark,  that  it  will  be  judicious 
to  avoid  the  possession  of  such  objects,  and  then 
regret  for  their  loss  will  be  superseded.  There 
is  one  other  motive  for  the  line  of  conduct  now 
recommended,  viz.  that  grief  destroys  that  cheer- 
fulness of  character  which  it  is  so  essential  to 
maintain,  as  recommendatory  to  the  feelings  and 
principles  of  the  Christian. 


Section  VIII.     Of  Fear. 

Fear  stands  opposed  to  courage,  and  consists  in 
the  apprehension  of  real  or  supposed  danger,  and 
in  a  want  of  the  exercise  of  power  to  seek  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  precise  nature  of  the  object 
which  inspires  terror ;  to  supersede  its  influence 
when  unreal,  and  oppose  it  when  just,  by  means 
calculated  to  obviate  its  baneful  tendency.  It  is 
a  depressing  passion,  and  is  more  frequently  met 
with  in  the  feeble  from  disease,  the  young,  the 
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old,  the  solitary,  and  the  destitute,  than  it  is  with 
the  healthy  and  robust,  in  the  vigour  of  maturity, 
in  the  prime  of  manhood,  in  society,  and  while 
enjoying  the  opportunity  of  calling  in  the  assist- 
ance of  others.  One  and  the  same  cause  ope- 
rates in  all  these  cases,  viz.  the  consciousness  of 
not  possessing  power  to  resist  the  approach  of 
danger,  and  therefore  an  increasing  apprehension 
of  its  invasion.  A  similar  reason  will  account 
for  the  greater  prevalence  of  fear  during  the  night, 
because  we  possess  not  the  means  of  calculating 
the  power  or  the  agency  of  its  objects ;  and  while 
we  invest  them  with  a  more .  extensive  influence 
than  they  deserve,  we  feel  that  we  are  incapable 
of  appropriating  our  means  of  defence,  and  there- 
fore we  are  consciously  feeble.  It  must  not  how- 
ever be  supposed,  that  fear  is  the  invariable  con- 
sequence of  feeble  organization ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  will  be  observed  in  many  instances,  that  this 
passion  is  a  stranger  to  the  weak ;  and  examples 
of  heroism  have  occurred  in  females,  which  are 
not  to  be  paralleled  by  the  stronger  sex.  Still 
these  are  extraordinary  cases,  and  as  a  general 
principle,  the  consciousness  of  wanting  power  to 
resist  danger,  operates  as  a  predisposition  to  fear, 
which  may  be  then  easily  excited. 

Another  great  source  of  dread  is  ignorance — 
ignorance  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  events 
and  circumstances,  and  of  their  probable  influence 
over  our  safety  and  comfort.  It  is  this  which 
gives  to  darkness  its  fear-creating  power :  uncer- 
tainty attaches  itself  to  every  object  which  sur- 
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rounds  us;  each  is  invested  with  a  capacity  to 
harm ;  we  remain  uninformed  by  our  senses  of 
the  nature  of  occurrences  which  attend  every 
stage  of  our  progress ;  each  step  in  advance  may 
be  towards  some  object  of  real  terror,  and  the 
probability  of  danger  is  sufficient  to  awaken  fear. 
In  the  absence  of  real  knowledge,  apprehension 
is  augmented,  and  prolonged,  and  even  produced 
by  the  aid  of  imagination;  and  by  dwelling  in- 
tently upon  its  creations,  the  simplest  impression 
of  want  of  safety  may  be  converted  into  absolute 
terror,  which  is  only  the  highest  degree  of  this 
passion,  when  it  has  swept  away  before  its  de- 
vastating agency,  reason,  and  courage,  and  for- 
titude, and  perseverance,  and  hope,  and  confi- 
dence. 

The  influence  of  this  principle  as  arising  from 
ignoriance,  and  as  connected  with  the  imagination, 
is  early  seen  in  children  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  their 
instinctive  apprehension  from  darkness,  or  from 
any  other  cause  to  which  they  do  not  affix  certain 
and  defined,  and  comprehensive  ideas.  Take,  for 
example,  a  piece  of  paper,  and  present  it  to  a 
child  ;  it  will  play  with  it ;  amuse  itself  with  it ; 
fold  it  into  fifty  forms,  and  derive  pleasure  from 
it :  but  invest  it  with  some  imaginary  character — 
call  it  a  robber,  a  lion,  a  wolf,  or  any  thing  else 
which  conveys  the  impression  of  an  unknown  and 
undefined  form  of  mischief,  and  fear  is  imme- 
diately produced ;  a  fear,  which  by  a  prolonged 
operation  upon  the  system,  may  be  readily  con- 
verted i«to  terror.    The  rolling  of  a  carriage,  when 
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heard  from  a  distance,  and  indistinctly,  if  it  be 
taken  for  what  it  really  is,  produces  no  particular 
emotion;  but  if  it  be  mistaken  for  distant  thun- 
der, it  occasions  a  sensation  of  fear :  and  during 
that  sublime  display  of  nature's  power,  a  thunder- 
storm, a  great  degree  of  anxiety  and  even  terror 
18  developed  in  some  individuals ;  and  very  few 
are  entirely  exempt  from  that  atoe,  which  is  in 
fact  fear^  subdued  by  reason,  and  governed  by 
religion.  In  this  case  the  passion  is  produced 
probably  by  three  causes ;  first,  from  the  imme- 
diate influence  upon  the  nervous  system,  of  the 
peculiar  atmospherical  state ;  in  some  instances, 
from  ignorance  of  the  rationale  of  the  natural 
phenomena  which  we  witness ;  and  in  others, 
from  the  amazing  power  with  which  we  see  nature 
clothed,  the  magnificent  display  of  her  resources, 
and  the  consciousness  that  there  is  a  probability 
of  danger  to  some  objects  or  persons,  and  the 
possibility  that  we  may  form  one  of  those  objects ; 
in  all  these  states,  ignorance  forms  the  principal 
source  of  their  widely  extended  agency. 

Again,  this  principle  is  shewn  by  the  influence 
of  ghost-stories  upon  the  mind,  of  fairy  tales,  and 
of  such  like  unreal  creations  of  a  perverted  fancy : 
we  may  all  recollect  the  intense  interest  with 
which  we  have  listened  to  these  puling  follies, 
until  we  have  longed,  yet  dreaded  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  result,  and  until  we  have 
trembled  to  be  alone,  and  have  fancied  that  every 
spot  was  inhabited  by  some  genius  of  evil.  Igno- 
rance of  the  perfect  falsehood  of  all  these  rela- 

VOL.    II.  R 
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tions,  and  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  their  real 
nature,  are  the  great  sources  of  this  terror.  And 
the  misfortune  is,  that  when  once  developed,  the 
passion  of  fear  is  most  quickly  re-excited,  and 
obtains  such  a  hold  upon  the  person,  that  it  is  not 
easily  removed,  but  often  clings  to  the  individual 
for  a  great  portion  of  his  life.  It  is  then  of  the 
first  importance  to  banish  and  prohibit  these  tales 
from  the  nursery,  which  can  have  no  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  young  mind,  and  which  only 
serve  to  fill  it  with  images  of  terror.  Fear  is 
often  produced  by  the  sound  of  cannon,  or  the 
display  of  many  physical  experiments ;  aye,  even 
by  the  simple  wonders  of  the  microscope,  because 
we  are  really  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
these  things,  and  with  the  extent  of  their  power 
to  harm  us. 

The  passion  of  fear  is  a  portion  of  the  conser- 
vative principle,  and  it  has  been  given  us  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  danger :  its  immediate  object 
\&  flight;  but  like  every  other  boon,  it  has  been 
abused  and  misplaced :  it  exists  often  where  there 
is  no  danger;  and  is  frequently  converted  into 
that  degree  of  terror,  which  renders  flight  impos- 
sible, rivets  the  individual  to  the  spot,  and  para- 
lyses all  kind  of  exertion.  Hence  it  requires 
precaution  to  obviate  its  development,  wisdom  to 
direct  its  influence,  and  care  to  prevent  its  morbid 
agency. 

The  operation  of  this  passion  is  most  extensive, 
both  on  the  corporeal  and  intellectual  system. 
In  the  slighter  forms  of  fear,  we  are  agitated  by 
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doubt  and  suspense  ;  an  uneasy  sensation  is  pro- 
duced about  the  heart,  and  a  fulness  of  the  throat, 
and  this  may  very  quickly 'subside  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  disturbing  cause.  But  should  that 
be  continued,  and  should  there  be  an  undefined 
amount  of  danger,  with  an  ignorance  of  its  nature 
and  extent,  this  morbid  action  is  prolonged  and 
augmented :  we  listen  with  intense  anxiety  to  the 
sighing  of  the  wind,  as  it  murmurs  through  the 
trees,  and  agitates  their  foliage;  we  know  not 
but  that  it  may  be  accompanied  by  some  situation 
of  danger ;  we  hesitate  to  proceed  ;  we  endeavour 
to  collect  fresh  notices  of  the  noise  ^which  has 
alarmed  us ;  we  direct  the  attention  in  breathless 
solicitude  to  the  spot  whence  has  proceeded  the 
sound  in  question  ;  the  blood  recoils  to  its  citadel 
the  heart,  and  refuses  to  seek  the  extremities  of 
its  circulation ;  it  is. accumulated  in  the  interior; 
a  creeping  chilliness  shudders  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body ;  the  legs  tremble,  and  the 
muscles  are  feeble ;  the  skin  becomes  pale  from 
thiQ^  retreat  of  the  blood,  or  of  a  murky  red,  from 
its  sluggish  and  impeded  circulation ;  the  features 
of  the  countenance  are  fixedi  with  intense  asto- 
nishment, the  eyes  are  prominent,  the  ears  erect, 
the  hair  bristled ;  the  function  of  respiration  is 
oppressed  ;  the  action  of  the  heart  is  arrested,  or 
rendered  irregular;  the  tongue  refuses  to  give 
utterance  to  articulate  sounds,  or  only  stammers 
out  incoherent  expressions ;  the  brain  suffers  from 
congestion,  and  the  stomach,  from  sympathy 
with  it,  experiences  nausea  and  vomiting ;  a  large 
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and  sudden  secretion  of  bile  is  a  frequent  conse- 
quence; and  in  subjects  so  predisposed,  apoplexy 
is  not  an  uncommon  result.  Fear,  too,  has  a 
great  influence  upon  the  manifestations  of  mind : 
by  its  agency  it  paralyses  perception,  annihilates 
memory,  cuts  off  the  supply  of  exterior  notices 
from  the  senses ;  its  subjects  look  without  seeing, 
and  hear  without  comprehending;  the  principle 
of  fear  has  entirely  lost  its  original  character ;  its 
effect  is  no  longer  conservative,  but  rather  leads 
to  danger  than  seeks  to  avoid  it,  and  at  all  events 
isolates  its  subjects  without  allowing  the  power 
of  making  any  effort  to  escape. 

Fear  pursues  us  even  in  sleep  :  and  the  terrific 
visions  of  uneasy  slumber,  the  almost  countless 
forms  of  nightmare,  are  some  of  the  most  trouble- 
some companions  of  valetudinarian  existence,  and 
haunt  the  pillow  with  such  images  of  terror,  as  to 
inspire  the  returning  hour  of  retirement  with  a 
positive  dread,  rather  than  invest  it  with  that 
delightful  calm,  with  which  **  tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer,  balmy  sleep,"  is  generally  attended, 
when  successfully  wooed. 

When  existing  in  a  moderate  degree,  fear  may 
become  a  source  of  pleasure,  provided  it  can  be 
entertained  independently  of  the  idea,  that  our 
own  personal  safety  is  immediately  implicated  in 
the  cause  which  produces  it.  It  is  certainly  an 
ingredient  in  the  full  production  of  the  sublime ; 
and  the  most  magnificent  display  of  nature's 
power  and  wonders, — the  cataracts  of  the  Nile, 
a  midnignt  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  the  perpetual 
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snows  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  geysers  of  Iceland, 
the  avalanche  of  the  Alps,  a  burning  forest,  the 
sight  of  a  distant  conflagration,  a  sudden  flash  of 
lightning,  and  the  sullen  majesty  of  the  succeed- 
ing, though  distant  thunder,  all  inspire  us  with 
awe,  the  result  of  the  sublime,  with  which  some 
portion  of  fear  is  certainly  intermingled,  yet  not 
in  so  great  a  degree,  but  that  the  general  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind  is  pleasing.  Pleasure  is  also 
to  be  derived  from  the  fearful  interest  we  take  in 
the  dangers,  or  supposed  dangers  of  others,  as  in 
dramatic  exhibitions,  the  details  of  tragedy,  the 
creations  of  the  pen  of  a  Radcliffe,  or  the  pencil 
of  a  Fuseii,  or  in  the  intense  solicitude  which  has 
heretofore  attended  the  combats  of  gladiators,  and 
which  even  now  attaches  itself  to  the  arena  of  the 
bull-fight. 

Some  individuals  are  much  more  fearful  than 
others ;  and  this  characteristic  timidity  is  partly 
original  and  constitutional ;  but  it  is  also  partly 
acquired.  In  the  one  case  it  is  natural :  in  the 
other,  it  is  produced  by  neglected  or  mistaken 
education  :  in  all,  it  is  involuntary,  and  therefore 
not  criminal,  although  when  unduly  excited,  it 
sometimes  leads  to  a  pusillanimity,  which  perhaps 
does  not  deserve  a  much  milder  term.  Occasion- 
ally, a  great  degree  of  fearlessness  is  to  be  found 
in  children,  so  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  care- 
ful of  themselves ;  this  is  however  an  evil,  which 
generally  cures  itself,  and  the  result  of  experience 
of  the  ills  attendant  upon  heedlessness  of  danger. 
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affords  a  sufficient  lesson  to  the  young,  to  develop 
the  passion  of  fear^  so  far  as  it  may  be  considered 
a  conservative    principle,     and    induce    caution. 
But  by  far  the  more  common  cast  of  character  is 
that  of  timidity.     And  since  its  influence  on  edu- 
cation is  not  beneficial,  it  is  not  to  be  encouraged  : 
uncontrouled  fear  may  operate  a  slave,  but  will 
not  form  the  man  of  worth  and  principle.     In 
general,  fear  should  be  avoided  as  a  stimulus  to 
activity  :  we  have  seen  that  its  agency  upon  the 
brain  is  to  impair  and  to  pervert  the  intellectual 
manifestations,  and  to  enfeeble  the  power  of  their 
organ ;  while  its  moral  influence  is  not  less  bane- 
ful.   However  necessary  therefore  may  be  punish- 
ment and  privation,  as  a  counter-agent  to  delin- 
quency, it  should  not  be  held  out  as  a  motive  to 
exertion :  and  those  parents  must  be  more  than 
infatuated  who  will  avail   themselves  of  a  dark 
room  as  a  mode  of  punishment  for  their  children, 
inspiring  them  at  once  with  a  terror  of  darkness, 
which  perhaps  will  never  be  superseded ;    and 
constituting  fear  a  motive  to  good  conduct,  which 
it  ought  not  to  be ;  since  it  is  not  a  principle  upon 
which  we  are  to  act :  its  operation  should  be  only 
conservative,    and  therefore    the  simple  way  in 
which  it  can  be  useful  in  education,  is  by  in- 
spiring difear  of  doing  wrongs  for  its  own  sake,  and 
not  on  account  of  the  punishment  which  may  be  an- 
nexed to  it.     Then  indeed,  fear  is  directed  to- 
wards its  proper  object,  and  may  become  most 
useful  in  securing  a  flight  from  evil  of  every  kind ; 
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for  it  is  only  by  flight  that  we  can  be  certain  of 
escaping  from  moral  danger :  he  who  parleys 
with  temptation,  and  loiters  on  the  confines  of 
sin,  will  generally  end  by  incurring  guilt  and 
misery. 

Fear  is  often  a  source  of  torment ;  and  man, 
conscious  of  his  own  feebleness,  and  feeling  that 
his  happiness  and  comfort  were  materially  im- 
paired by  the  influence  of  this  passion,  when 
dwelling  in  isolated  situations,  has  constituted  it 
a  principle  which  has  led  to  the  formation  of  so- 
ciety; to  the  re-union  of  many  in  towns  and 
villages  ;  to  the  institution  of  the  social  compact, 
and  of  the  unwritten  laws  by  which  it  is  held  to- 
gether ;  as  well  as  to  the  frame  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  to  that  code  of  written  law,  which  is 
for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers.  But  the  bosom 
of  man  is  agitated  by  an  undefined  apprehension 
of  future  evil ;  he  anticipates  with  dread  he  knows 
not  what,  and  invests  futurity  with  a  gloom, 
which  deprives  the  present  even  of  its  cheerful- 
ness, and  occasions  life  to  be  passed,  between 
the  fitful  gleam  of  hope,  and  the  prolonged  ob- 
scurity of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  It  is  an  exten- 
sion of  this  principle,  which  constitutes  the  fear 
of  death  ;  which  consists  perhaps  in  some  degree 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  that  change, 
which  leads  to  a  disruption  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  body  ;  but  which  relates 
more  particularly  to  the  state  of  that  never-dying 
principle  beyond  the  grave :  and  it  is  only  the 
light  of  Christianity  which  can  dissipate  this  ap- 
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prehensive  gloom.  Its  beams  will  penetrate  the 
grave,  and  shed  the  ray  of  immortality  over  the 

extinction  of  animal  life.  It  will  be  presently 
seen,  how  fear  itself  may  be  employed  for  the 
removal  of  this  undefined  terror  of  the  future  un- 
known ;  for  after  all,  it  is  ignorance  which  invests 
hereafter  with  its  power  of  exciting  dread  or 
alarm. 

So  also  in  the  production  and  augmentation  of 
malady,  fear  operates  banefully :  it  is  a  depress- 
ing passion,  and  places  the  constitution  in  that 
state  of  preparation  for  disease,  that  it  becomes 
the  soil,  in  which  the  seeds  of  morbid  action 
rapidly  germinate :  and  when  once  produced,  its 
influence  on  the  termination  of  sickness  is  de- 
cidedly unfavourable:  many  a  patient  has  been 
destroyed  by  fear,  who  would  have  floated  through 
a  severe  struggle  by  the  assistance  of  hope.  Under 
some  circumstances,  it  is  much  more  easily  deve- 
loped than  in  others,  as  in  the  hypochondriacal, 
whose  fears  assume  every  fantastic  and  unreal 
shape,  but  are  just  as  tormenting  to  their  victims, 
as  if  most  true.  And  again,  fear  is  often  conta- 
gious, and  is  easily  propagated,  merely  by  the 
influence  of  the  countenance,  by  that  physiog- 
nomy, which  is  the  faithful  revealer  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart,  and  the  best  interpreter  of 
its  desires ;  and  is  thus  communicated  from  person 
to  person,  and  forms  that  panic  which  has  been  so 
frequently  productive  of  besotted  conduct,  and  of 
painful  consequences.  In  all  these  cases,  knowledge 
and  principle,  especially  religious  principle,  form 
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the  best  antidote  to  the  influence  of  terror.  In- 
struct then  the  young  into  the  nature  of  fearful 
objects,  and  fix  the  principle  on  real  and  proper 
subjects  as  vice  and  immorality. 

Since  the  grand  sources  of  fear  are  a  conscious- 
ness of  feebleness ;  the  want  of  power  to  resist 
the  operation  of  injurious  causes ;  and  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  those  causes,  an  acquaintance 
with  which  would  either  dissipate  apprehension, 
or  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  obviating  their 
influence ;  the  principal  management  of  this  de- 
pressing passion,  must  consist  in  removing  or  op- 
posing the  agency  of  all  these  causes.  The 
former,  or  a  sense  of  our  own  feebleness,  is  to  be 
supplanted  by  confidence  in  the  providential  care 
of  the  Most  High ;  by  humble  trust  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Him,  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works,  who  superintends  all  the  operations  of 
his  hands,  governs  and  directs  every  event ; 
without  whose  permission,  not  even  a  sparrow 
falls  to  the  ground ;  whose  eye  is  ever  upon  the 
good,  and  whose  faithfulness  is  pledged  for  their 
preservation.  Distrust  in  the  ever  watchful  care 
and  goodness  of  Him  in  whom  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being,  will  necessarily  occasion 
fear  of  those  natural  ills  to  which  we  are  every 
day  exposed,  and  from  which  alone  we  are  pro- 
tected by  the  beneficent  laws  of  that  kind  Pro- 
vidence, which  rides  on  the  whirlwind,  and 
manages  the  storm ;  while  a  principle  of  hope  in 
God,  of  affiance  in  Christ,  of  faith  in  his  promises, 
of  sure  trust  and  confidence,  in  that  wisdom,  and 
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goodness,  and  mercy,  and  love,  which  operate 
securely,  though  unseen,  and  by  means  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted,  will  obviate  apprehension,  and 
enable  us  to  wait  patiently  for  deliverance,  until 
the  appointed  time  is  come.  Our  feebleness  is 
supplanted  by  the  power  of  Omnipotence;  our 
worthlessness  and  inability,  by  the  fulness  of  his 
goodness  and  love ;  our  fears,  by  the  promise  of 
his  support ;  our  doubts,  by  his  faithfulness  ;  our 
insufficiency,  by  his  righteousness  and  strength ; 
our  difficulties,  by  a  sincere  desire  to  love  and 
serve  him ;  our  distrust  in  ourselves,  by  hope  in 
him,  by  the  expectation  of  present  aid,  but  far 
more  by  the  confidence  of  futurity.  "  Why  art 
thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul,  and  why  art  thou 
disquieted  within  me  ?  hope  thou  in  God,  for  I 
shall  yet  praise  him,  who  is  the  health  of  my 
countenance  and  my  God."  Psalm  xlii.  11. 
*' Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for  thou  art 
with  me ;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort 
me."     Psalm  xxiii.  4. 

A  second  important  method  of  obviating  fear 
consists  in  the  inculcation  of  knowledge;  in  an 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  properties  of  its 
objects  ;  this  is  too  often  forgotten:  and  we  con- 
duct ourselves  more  rationally  in  the  education 
of  our  animals,  than  we  do  in  that  of  our  children. 
With  the  former,  fear  is  attempted  to  be  super- 
seded by  encouragement,  and  by  repeated  ac- 
quaintance with  its  exciting  cause  ;  but  with  the 
latter,  this  passion  is  suffered  to  be  dismissed  as 
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it  may — perhaps  treated  as  a  subject  of  scorn  or 
ridicule ;  or  constituted  in  itself  a  source  of  punish- 
ment :  or  the  child  is  punished  for  its  exhibition ; 
all  which  may  form  a  careless,  a  retired,  a  feeble, 
a  hypocritical,  or  a  reckless  character,  but  will 
never  produce  courage  or  confidence,  or  constancy 
and  tenacity  of  purpose.  These  are  to  be  ob- 
tained only  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature 
and  extent  of  causes,  which  produce  fearfulness, 
terror,  and  dismay.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  ap- 
prehension which  results  from  darkness,  or  from 
the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  thunder-storm,  or  other 
natural  phenomenon,  is  to  be  obviated  by  in- 
struction into  the  nature  of  causes  which  pro- 
duce it,  and  thus  is  it  deprived  of  at  least  one-half 
of  its  terrific  influence.  And  if  we  cannot  explain 
all  the  circumstances,  we  can  at  least  refer  to 
those  which  are  known,  and  reason  from  analogy, 
to  those  which  are  unknown ;  that  there  are  also 
definite  laws  governing  their  agency,  and  that  these 
result  from  a  combination  of  natural  causes,  all  of 
which  are  under  the  superintendance  of  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  Universe,  and  re- 
ceive their  constitution  and  their  power  from  his 
wisdom  and  omnipotence.  Thus,  the  mind  may 
be  led  to  rest  upon  the  simplicity  and  beauty,  the 
grandeur  and  utility  of  events,  which  heretofore 
have  excited  an  indescribable  apprehension ;  and 
it  will  become  difficult  to  fear  any  thing  to  which 
we  can  ascribe  these  attributes. 

But  a  third  and  still  more  important  means 
of  obviating  the  influence  of  this   passion,  is  by 
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developing  itself  as  a,  moral  principle,  directing  it 
to  its  proper  objects,  and  constituting  it  a  motive 
to  action.  This  will  appear  from  the  considera- 
tion, that  as  excessive  fear  produces  terror,  and 
annihilates  the  animal  and  intellectual  powers  of 
reaction  ;  so  also  in  morals,  does  it  banish  hope, 
and  leave  the  soul  to  the  misery  of  despair ;  a  state 
from  which  it  has  no  longer  the  power  to  escape, 
or  the  will  to  fly ;  in  which  it  casts  away  the  an- 
chor of  peace,  and  is  lost  on  the  billows  of  futurity, 
since  its  joys  and  its  hopes  have  expired  with  to- 
day. This  too,  is  a  principle  which  largely  con- 
stitutes the  misery  of  another  world  :  viz.  the  ab- 
sence of  all  hope — the  anguish  of  despair ;  and  if 
so,  surely  it  is  important  to  restore  fear  to  its  in- 
tended purpose  as  a  principle  of  conservation,  to 
save  from  destruction,  and  to  conduct  in  the  nar- 
row path  of  life. 

A  similar  conclusion  will  be  drawn  from  the 
origin  of  superstition  and  idolatry.  Man  has 
feared  the  grand  display  of  nature's  power,  because 
he  has  been  ignorant  of  her  processes ;  natural 
religion  has  taught  him  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  of  superior  power  and  understanding  to 
himself;  he  has  obviously  referred  all  that  he  did 
not  know,  to  the  intervention  of  this  unseen  and 
mysterious  agent;  and  when  he  has  witnessed  the 
devastating  effect  of  storms,  and  has  remained 
unconscious  of  their  more  extensive  benefits,  he 
has  easily  referred  them  to  the  anger  of  the  Deity, 
and  has  imagined  rites  in  order  to  appease  that 
anger,  and  propitiate  his  favour.     Hence  the  origin 
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of  superstitious  fear,  and  idolatrous  worship ;  for 
man  in  his  ignorance,  has  soon  imagined  a  bodily 
form  for  that  power,  whose  immensity  he  has  ob- 
served, and  which  he  now  constitutes  an  object 
of  worship,  and  '*  prayeth  unto  it,  and  saith  de- 
liver me,  for  thou  art  my  God.  And  none  con- 
sidereth  in  his  heart,  neither  is  there  knowledge 
nor  understanding  to  say  I  have  burnt  part  of  it  in 
the  fire ;  yea  also  I  have  baked  bread  upon  the 
coals  thereof;  I  have  roasted  flesh  and  eaten  it, 
and  shall  I  make  the  residue  thereof  an  abomina- 
tion? shall  I  fall  down  to  the  stock  of  a  tree? 
He  feedeth  of  ashes;  a  deceived  heart  hath  turned, 
him  aside,  that  he  cannot  deliver  his  soul,  nor  say, 
is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand."  Isaiah  xliv. 
19,20.  But  if  such  be  the  consequences  of  un- 
taught, uncontrouled,  misdirected,  unsubdued  fear, 
how  nece§sary  is  it  that  the  principle  be  educated 
aright,  and  that  man  be  saved  from  all  these 
evils! 

The  proper  object  of  fear  is  God,  and  this 
fear  will  be  a  preservative  principle  in  the  midst 
of  temptation ;  since  it  will  produce  a  steady 
and  determined  flight  from  evil,  hatred  to  sin, 
anxiety  to  avoid  the  paths  which  lead  towards  it, 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  obey  the  commands  of 
Heaven  without  exception,  however  difficult,  how- 
ever repugnant  to  the  natural  disposition.  "  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  to  hate  evil."  Proverbs  viii. 
13.  **  Also  I  said,  it  is  not  good  that  ye  do, 
ought  ye  not  to  walk  in  the  fear  of  our  God,  be- 
cause of  the  reproach  of  the  heathen  our  ene- 
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mies.  But  so  did  not  I,  because  of  the  fear  of 
God."  Jeremiah  v.  9,  16.  This  fear  is  repre- 
sented as  the  highest  reach  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter ;  "  for  I  will  be  a  father  unto  you,  and  ye 
shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord 
Almighty.  Having  therefore  these  promises,  let 
us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the 
flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of 
God.''  2  Corinthians  vi.  18,  and  vii.  1.  The  fear 
of  God  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that 
**  fear  of  man  which  bringeth  a  snare  ;  for  whoso 
putteth  his  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  safe."  Pro- 
verbs xxix.  26.  The  fear  of  man  will  often  lead 
us  to  palliate  error,  and  to  tolerate  vice,  and  to 
lend  our  countenance  to  that  which  God  abhors ; 
and  it  is  placed  in  direct  opposition  to  that  trtist 
in  God,  which  forms  an  essential  ingredient  in 
his  fear. 

This  principle  is  also  opposed  to  that  appre- 
hension which  is  the  consequence  of  guilt,  and 
which  constitutes  indeed  a  part  of  its  annexed 
punishment.  It  is  an  impression  of  the  offended 
Majesty  of  heaven,  an  alarm  within,  which  often 
disturbs  the  rest  of  the  sinner,  a  monition  of  na- 
tural conscience,  an  involuntary  testimony  to  the 
equity  of  the  laws  of  the  righteous  Governor ; 
an  acknowledgment  of  his  justice,  of  his  right  to 
demand  obedience,  and  of  our  liability  to  punish- 
ment, when  we  refuse  to  hear  his  voice,  and 
listen  to  his  commands.  Even  this  fear  is  how- 
ever sometimes,  and  perhaps  often  times  *  *  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom  ;"  how  much  better  then  is  it, 
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"  if  iniquity  be  in  thine  band,  to  put  it  far  away, 
and  let  not  wickedness  dwell  in  thy  tabernacles ; 
for  thou  shalt  then  lift  up  thy  face  without  spot ; 
yea,  thou  shalt  be  stedfast,  and  shalt  not  fear." 
Job  xi.  14,  15. 

But  again,  that  fear  of  God,  which  consists  in 
a  dread  of  offending  him,  and  in  the  desire  of 
obeying  his  commands  is  the  very  basis  of  the 
Christian  character.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  knowledge  ;  but  fools  despise 
wisdom  and  instruction."  Proverbs  i.  7.  "  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  holy  is  understanding." 
Ibid  ix.  10.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom ;  a  good  understanding  have 
all  they  that  do  his  commandments."  Psalm  cxi. 
10.  The  want  of  faith,  to  realize  the  presence 
of  God,  in  every  situation  of  life  ;  the  prosperity 
of  those  who  fear  not  God ;  the  calamities  of 
the  righteous,  the  impunity  of  the  wicked ;  of 
those  who  have  no  bands  in  their  death  ;  and  the 
absence  of  apparent  and  immediate  reward  to 
those  who  love  and  serve  him ;  are  so  many  causes 
operating  against  the  growth  and  influence  of 
this  fear  of  the  Most  High ;  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  shew,  that  "  because  sentence 
against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily^ 
therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set 
in  them  to  do  evil.  Though  a  sinner  do  evil  an 
hundred  times,  and  his  days  be  prolonged,  yet 
surely  I  know  that  it  shall  be  well  with  them  that 
fear  God,  which  fear  before  Him;  but  it  shall  not 
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be  well  with  the  wicked,  neither  shall  he  prolong 
his  days,  which  are  as  a  shadow,  because  he  fear- 
eth  not  before  God."  Ecclesiastes  viii.  11 — 13. 
*'  And  fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  him 
which  is  able  to  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in 
hell."  Matthew  x.  28.  Well,  indeed,  may  the 
Christian  who  has  made  the  Lord  his  trust,  ex- 
claim, '*  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation, 
whom  shall  I  fear ;  the  Lord  is  the  strength  of 
my  life,  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid?"  Psalm 
xxvii.  1.  '*  Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with  thee; 
be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God ;  I  will 
strengthen  thee ;  yea  I  will  help  thee ;  yea  I  will 
uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteous- 
ness. Fear  not  thou  worm  Jacob,  and  ye  men 
of  Israel ;  I  will  help  thee,  saith  the  Lord  and 
thy  Redeemer,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  Isaiah 
xli.  10 — 14.  '*  But  now  thus  saith  the  Lord  that 
created  thee,  O  Jacob,  and  he  that  formed  thee, 
O  1  srael ;  Fear  not,  for  I  have  redeemed  thee ; 
when  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be 
with  thee;  and  when  through  the  rivers,  they 
shall  not  overflow  thee ;  when  thou  walkest 
through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burnt,  neither 
shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee.  For  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  tsrael,  thy  Sa- 
viour." Ibid,  xliii.  1 — 3.  "  Fear  not,  O  Jacob 
my  servant,  for  I  will  pour  water  upon  him  that 
is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry  ground  ;  I  will 
pour  my  spirit  upon  thy  ^ad,  and  my  blessing 
upon  thine  offspring  (Ibid.  xliv.  2.)  so  effectually 
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18  the  Christian  protected  from  the  necessity  for 
fearfulness. 

On  the  contrary,  great  advantages  result  from 
the  humble,  simple,  unaffected  fear  of  the  Lord  ; 
as  for  instance,  ''  the  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongeth 
days ;  but  the  years  of  the  wicked  shall  be  short- 
ened." Proverbs  x.  27.  "  In  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  strong  confidence ;  and  his  children  shall 
have  a  place  of  refuge."  Ibid.  xiv.  26.  *'  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  fountain  of  life,  to  depart 
from  the  snares  of  death."  Ibid.  xiv.  27.  **  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  tendeth  to  life ;  and  he  that  hath 
it  shall  abide  satisfied:  he  shall  not  be  visited 
with  evil."  Ibid.  xix.  23.  **  By  humility,  and 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  are  riches,  and  honour,  and 
life."  Ibid.  xxii.  4.  But  a  very  great  variety  of 
blessings  are  promised  to  those  who  fear  God ; 
as,  "  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that 
fear  him."  Psalm  xxv.  14.  "  The  eye  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  them  that  fear  him,  upon  them  that 
hope  in  his  mercy."  Ibid,  xxxiii.  18.  "  The 
angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round  about  them 
that  fear  him,  and  delivereth  them."  Ibid,  xxxiv. 
7.  O  fear  the  Lord,  ye  his  saints;  for  there  is 
no  want  to  them  that  fear  him."  Ibid,  xxxiv.  9. 
''  Surely  his  salvation  is  nigh  them  that  fear' 
him."  Ibid.  Ixxxv.  9.  ''  As  the  heaven  is  high 
above  the  earth,  so  great  is  his  mercy  towards 
them  that  fear  him."  Ibid.  ciii.  11 .  ''  Like  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 
them  that  fear  him."  Ibid.  ciii.  13.  **  He  will 
fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him ;  he  also 
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will  hear  their  cry,  and  will  save  them."  Ibid, 
cxlv.  19.  **  And  the  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  them 
that  fear  him."     Ibid,  cxlvii.  11. 

And  since  such  are  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
principle  of  fear  unduly  excited,  such  its  advan- 
tages when  fixed  on  its  proper  object,  and  such 
the  blessings  promised  to  its  exercise,  let  it  be 
the  design  of  education  to  develop,  to  controul, 
and  to  direct  this  passion :  and  to  conclude  the 
whole,  "  Ye  that  fear  the  Lord  praise  him  ;'*  and 
''  ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  trust  in  the  Lord ;  he  is 
their  help  and  their  shield."     Psalm  cxv.  11. 


Section  IX.     Of  Courage.   . 

The  basis  of  courage  rests  on  the  desire  after 
superiority  to  others,  and  of  evincing  that  supe- 
riority by  a  higher  reach  of  noble  daring,  or  by  a 
firmer  and  more  unbending  fortitude ;  in  fact,  in 
a  greater  capacity  for  doing  and  suffering  under 
the  difficulties  and  trials  of  life.  It  consists  in 
encountering  danger  from  which  fear  would  in- 
duce us  to  shrink ;  in  employing  the  means  of 
resistance  or  escape  with  promptitude  and  effect ; 
and  in  maintaining  our  ground  with  unyielding 
patience,  where  we  cannot  make  a  successful 
advance,  and  under  difficulties  which  we  cannot 
hope  to  overcome,  as  well  as  in  dangers  from 
which  we  cannot  fly ;  and  all  this  without  a  loss 
of  that  self*  possession  which   is  usually  termed 
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presence  of  mind.  Courage  is  then  the  power  of 
conquering  fear,  and  arises  from  confidence  in 
our  own  prowess  and  constancy.  Where  however 
it  is  the  mere  result  of  passion,  it  is  not  always  to 
be  relied  upon ;  for  it  will  suddenly  fail  in  the 
hour  of  greatest  danger,  and  its  influence  will  be 
superseded  by  unforeseen  terror ;  the  brave  man 
shall  become  a  coward,  and  shall  act  so  as  he 
would  blush  to  acknowledge  to  any  but  bimself. 
They  do  not  always  possess  the  greatest  share  of 
courage,  who  make  the  most  obtrusive  display  of 
its  exercise ;  and  that  will  be  often  found  to  be 
deficient  m  sustained  exertion,  which  was  the  most 
dazzling,  and  brilliant,  and  shewy  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  difficulty.  As  a  mere  passion,  it  is 
liable  to  the  excitement  of  animal  feeling ;  but 
very  quickly  subsides  again,  as  soon  as  that  feel* 
ing  which  gave  it  birth  may  have  evaporated :  it 
is  also  readily  superseded  by  a  revulsion  of  sen- 
sibility of  an  opposite  character,  or  by  the  occa- 
sion of  any  new  and  unexpected  situation  for 
which  the  mind  was  not  prepared.  Before,  there* 
fore,  it  can  be  rendered  available,  as  a  moral 
principle,  it  must  be  educated  as  such ;  and  while 
it  retains  all  the  fervour  of  passion,  and  the  in* 
tensity  of  desire,  it  must  be  invested  with  all  the 
firmness  of  decision ;  and  all  the  constancy  of 
unquestioned  motive,  sustained  by  that  powerful 
will,  which  is  the  result  of  deliberate  judgment 
and  conviction ;  and  it  must  be  supported  by  all 
the  arguments  of  reason,  and  assisted  by  the  dic- 
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tates  of  conscience,  and  governed  by  the  laws  of 
religion. 

There  is  a  great  difference  as  to  the  degree  of 
courage  evinced  by  different  individuals:  one 
child  shall  be  fearless  of  danger,  another  shall 
tremble  at  his  own  shadow;  yet  it  can  by  no 
means  be  predicated  from  this  circumstance  which 
will  form  the  most  courageous  character;  for 
place,  in  after  life,  the  former  in  a  situation  where 
he  will  need  the  energetic  support,  and  the  pro- 
longed aid  of  moral  motive,  and  the  latter  under 
circumstances  of  danger,  in  which  he  will  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  that  danger,  and  of  thus  ob- 
viating the  ignorance  which  has  made  him  a 
coward  from  his  own  shadow;  and  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  passion  of  the  man  will  yield  to 
the  principle  of  the  intellectual  being,  and  d  for- 
tiori^ to  the  fortitude  of  the  Christian. 

Courage  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  a 
certain  degree  of  fearlessness,  which  may  be  found 
in  combination  with  it,  but  which  is  oftener  met 
with  as  the  result  of  peculiar  physical  tempera- 
ment. It  consists  not  in  an  unconsciousness,  or 
disregard  of  danger,  or  in  a  disbelief  of  its  exist- 
ence, or  in  the  absence  oi  fear,  but  in  overcoming 
its  agency,  in  forming  an  exact  estimate  of  dan- 
ger, and  in  selecting  and  employing  the  means  of 
obviating  its  influence. 

Although  we  have  stated  that  fearlessness  is  in 
a  great  measure  depending  upon  peculiar  animal 
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temperament,  yet  neither  this  nor  courage  are  to 
be  found  in  any  proportion  corresponding  to  the 
amount  of  physical  power  :  witness  the  unbroken 
constancy,  the  undaunted  perseverance,  the  heroic 
devotion  of  the  female,  contrasted  with  the  waver- 
ing honour,  the  changeful  principle,  the  selfish 
poltroonery  of  the  mere  man  of  muscle  and  nerve, 
and  bone  and  fibre.  Strength  of  body  may  in- 
deed add  to  the  self-confidence  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  exercise  of  courage ;  but  firmness  of 
mind  will  live  through  difiiculties  under  which 
the  former  sinks,  and  will  conduct  to  efforts  which 
would  have  been  thought  almost  incredible.  A 
great  mind  united  to  a  feeble  body,  will  do  more, 
and  sustain  more,  than  gigantic  animal  power  with 
more  puny  mental  manifestations;  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  principle  is  of  more  value  than  passion, 
moral  virtue  than  feeling,  habit  than  occasion, 
and  above  all  the  steady  hope  of  religion  than  the 
support  of  inferior  motive. 

Solitude  is  the  sphere  for  the  truest  exercise  of 
courage :  it  is  when  the  individual  stands  aldne, 
that  he  is  called  upon  for  the  highest  efforts  of 
this  principle ;  for  the  idea  of  being  sustained  by 
numbers,  gives  energy  to  fortitude,  while  it  dimi- 
nishes the  impression  of  danger,  and  therefore  the 
most  difficult  situation  for  its  display  is,  where 
there  is  no  exterior  support,  and  where  those 
around  us  are  seeking  to  weaken  our  strength ; 
and  the  effort  of  bravery  consists  in  steadily  op- 
« posing  their  sinister  influence.  The  operation  of 
numbers  upon  this  passion  is  particularly  visible 
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in  the  instance  of  mUitary  valour,  a  species  of  cou- 
rage which  is  often  mistaken  for  the  latter  more 
universal  principle  and  passion,  and  placed  as  its 
substitute ;  a  mistake  of  the  xety  first  importance 
in  education.  The  exposure'Df  the  person,  amidst 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  surrounded 
by  thousands  of  thoughtless  companions,  and 
urged  on  by  a  boundless  fatalism,  may  perfectly 
consist  without  courage  as  a  principle ;  and  there 
are  probably  very  few  who  have  not  experienced 
the  difference  between  the  calm  preceding  an 
action,  and  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  suc- 
ceeding battle.  It  is  well  known,  too,  how  much 
more  military  valour  is  dependent  upon  physical 
circumstances,  and  especially  early  animal  habits, 
than  it  is  upon  the  exertion  of  courage  as  a  moral 
and  intellectual  principle.  Many  a  soldier  who 
has  played  the  hero  in  the  field,  who  has  marched 
up  to  the  guns  of  his  enemy,  who  has  scaled  the 
ramparts,  ascended  the  breach,  or  mounted  a  for- 
lorn hope,  has  exhibited  the  pusillanimity  of  a 
little  child  upon  the  dressing  of  a  wound,  and  a 
degree  of  irritability  of  which  the  very  feeblest 
would  be  ashamed.  That  may  be  valour,  but  it 
is  not  courage,  which  requires  the  stimulus  of 
present  occasion  for  its  development,  and  which 
is  irrespective  of  futurity  for  its  support.  True 
courage  can  alone  be  sustained  in  danger  and 
difficulty,  by  the  prospect  of  that  recompense  of 
reward  which  awaits  those  who  fight  the  good 
fight  of  faith.  Valour  may  prompt  to  a  careless- 
vess  of  life,   but  courage  alone  can  produce  its 
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mstained  devotion  to  a  good  cause.  Valour  may 
produce  deeds  of  heroic  achievement^  when  aided 
by  the  love  of  glory,  to  which  the  world  may 
award  its  meed  of  applause ;  but  that  man  is  the 
most  courageous  who  dares  to  resist  evil,  who  is 
not  valorous  enough  to  commit  sin :  '*  how  shall 
I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against 
God?" 

The  principle  by  which  courage  appears  to  be 
sustained  from  the  presence  of  others,  may  be 
employed  advantageously  in  moral  education,  by 
constantly  keeping  in  view  that  the  eye  of  Omni- 
science is  upon  the  path  of  his  creatures;  that 
every  act,  and  thought,  and  feeling  is  framed  in 
the  presence  of  Him  whose  power  far  exceeds  the 
accumulated  strength  of  all  mankind ;  whose 
knowledge  extends  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
heart ;  in  whose  favour  is  life,  and  whose  judg- 
ment of  our  actions  will  abide  long  after  the 
feeble  remains  of  mortality  of  our  fellow-men 
shall  have  mouldered  into  dust,  and  buried  in 
fbrgetfulness,  their  opinion  of  our  conduct;  and 
above  all,  that  it  will  be  found  as  a  lasting  me- 
morial at  that  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  revealed,  and  when  the  books  shall  be 
opened,  and  irreversible  judgment  shall  be  passed 
according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  and 
endless  joy  or  sorrow  shall  be  the  result. 

Courage  is  sustained  by  hope,  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  paralysed  by  fear;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  hope  is  peculiarly  operative  when  it  is 
placed  upon  those  unseen,  and  eternal  joys  which 
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await  the  Christian  conqueror ;  who  is  victorious 
through  the  blood  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  pro- 
mised aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     "  Hope  deferred 
maketh  the   heart  sick;    but    when  the  desire 
cometh,  it  is  a  tree  of  life.'*     Proverbs  xviii.  12. 
Courage  therefore  may  be  animated  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  present  success,  of  immediate  good 
to  ourselves,   of  lasting  benefit  to  others;   but 
above  all,  of  doing  the  will  of  God,  of  being  ac- 
cepted of  him  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and 
of  one  day  entering  into  that  joy  of  his  Lord, 
which  is  reserved  for  the  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, who  "  has  been  faithful  over  a  few  things." 
However  modified  by  circumstances,  courage 
still  forms  a  principle  of  conservation,  by  whose 
influence  the  body  is  preserved  in  danger,  from 
the  intrepidity  with  which  it  is  encountered,  and 
in  difficulty  by  the  fortitude  with  which  it  is  sus- 
tained.    By  its  agency,  the  operation  of  fear  is 
limited,  and  even  banished  from  the  mind,  while 
hope  is  animated  by  the  most  cheering  prospects 
of  safety  and  enjoyment.     However  the  operation 
of  this  passion  may  be  primitively  personal,  it  does 
not  centre  in  self,  but  extends  its  views  to  others. 
This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  influence  of 
compassion,  and  in  the  promptings  .of  its  self- 
devotion  to  rescue  others  from  imminent  danger; 
incurring  the  hazard  of  self-destruction,  in  the 
hope  of  saving  some  fellow-creature  from  death ; 
whose  only  claim  upon  our  notice  is,  that  he  is 
unfortunate,  that  he  is  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rials with  ourselves,  and  that  he  has  a  soul  to  be 
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saved ;  a  circumstance,  which  will  give  point  and 
efficiency,  and  a  noble  object  to  the  truest  courage^ 
which  in  addition  to  the  present  risk  of  animal 
life,  will  go  further,  will  contemplate  the  danger 
of  the  immortal  principle,  enslaved  by  sin,  and 
drowning  in  iniquity  ;  will  fearlessly  bear  its  tes- 
timony against  every  appearance  of  evil;  will 
submit  to  the  obloquy  of  the  world  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  will  steadily  and  uniformly  strive,  espe- 
cially by  example,  to  inculcate  the  courage  of 
perpetual  hostility  to  vice,  and  the  preference  of 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God  over  the  approbation 
of  our  erring  fellow- creatures. 

It  is  then,  as  a  moral  principle,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  courage  is  to  be  developed  by  education. 
And  first,  it  is  to  be  exercised  in  resisting  vice, 
and  in  avoiding  its  hidden  snares :  its  existence 
is  not  to  be  tolerated  in  our  presence  ;  its  allure- 
ments must  be  withstood,  and  its  crooked  policy 
steadily  opposed ;  we  dare  not  parley  with  its 
blandishments,  or  enter  into  any  compromise  of 
principle  for  the  sake  of  not  openly  protesting 
against  its  tyranny  and  its  pleasures.  But  in  so 
doing  we  incur  the  hatred  of  those  who  are  lovers 
of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  jydge  them ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  set 
our  face  as  a  rock  against  sin,  and  iniquity,  and 
every  kind  of  evil ;  and  this  is  not  a  duty  which 
may  be  lost  in  generalities,  or  which  may  be  left 
to  those  whose  peculiar  office  it  is  to  teach  man 
the  wisdom  that  is  from  above ;  but  it  is  the  pri- 
vilege of  every  individual.    **  Arise,  for  this  matter 
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belongeth  unto  thee;  we  also  will  be  with  thee: 
be  of  good  courage,  and  do  it." 

A  second  mode  of  exhibiting  courage,  is  in  so 
far  daring  to  be  singular,  as  to  avow  a  dissent 
from  the  maxims  of  the  world,  to  deviate  from 
its  customs,  to  avoid  its  habits,  to  separate  from 
its  amusements,  to  escape  from  its  follies,  not  to 
be  enamoured  of  its  vanities  and  good  things  ;  to 
be  disentangled  from  the  flattery  of  its  smile,  and 
to  rise  superior  to  its  frown.  This  is  often  a. dif- 
ficult pursuit :  steadily  to  acknowledge  none 
other  guide  than  the  pure  and  holy  law  of  God ; 
to  turn  neither  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left, 
but  to  pursue  an  undeviating  course  of  rectitude — 
a  rectitude  which  reaches  to  the  thoughts,  and 
feelings,  and  emotions  of  the  heart;  which  ac-* 
knowledges  no  basis  for  action,  but  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  and  no  influence  of  custom,  except 
such  as  is  conformable  to  the  character  of  Christ ; 
which  allows  no  power  of  habit,  but  that  which 
results  from  the  reiterated  practice  of  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel ;  and  which  seeks  not  to  imitate  a 
feeling,  or  emulate  an  emotion,  which  is  not  in 
union  with  the  strict  and  holy  law  of  God.  "  Take 
courage,  and  do ;  and  the  Lord  shall  be  with  the 
good."  2  Chronicles  xix.  11.  '' Be  strong,  and 
of  good  courage  :  and  the  Lord,  he  it  is,  that 
doth  go  before  thee ;  he  will  be  with  thee ;  he 
will  not  fail  thee,  neither  forsake  thee :  fear  not, 
neither  be  dismayed."  Deuteronomy  xxxi.  7,  8. 
"  Only  be  thou  strong,  and  very  courageous, 
that  thou  mayest  learn  to  do,  according  to  all  the 
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law  which  Moses  my  servant  commanded  thee  : 
turn  not  from  it  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left, 
that  thou  mayest  prosper  whithersoever  thou 
goest/'  Joshua  i.  7.  **  Then  shalt  thou  prosper, 
if  thdu  takes t  heed  to  fulfil  the  statutes  and  judg- 
ments, which  the  Lord  charged  Moses  with,  con- 
cerning Israel.  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage ; 
dread  not,  nor  be  dismayed."  1  Chronicles 
xxii.   13. 

But  there  is  yet  a  higher  reach  of  courage, 
which  consists  in  suffering  misfortune,  in  bearing 
pain,  in  forgiving  injuries,  and  in  rising  above 
the  ruins  of  time.  It  is  far  easier  to  do,  than  to 
suffer :  the  bustling  activity  of  the  former,  the  en- 
ergetic pursuit,  the  employment  of  diversified 
means,  the  calling  up  all  the  powers  of  the  mind 
to  resist  evil,  the  ever  changing  objects  of  desire, 
are  so  many  points  on  which  the  energies  of  the 
immaterial  principle  may  rest,  and  whence  it  may 
produce  an  extensive  influence  upon  the  conduct. 
But  for  the  broken-hearted  to  sit  down  quietly 
under  suffering  and  privation ;  to  submit  to  the 
pain  of  disease,  and  the  languor  of  convalescence 
without  a  murmur ;  to  acquiesce  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Providence ;  to  preserve  equanimity,  and 
to  praise  God  for  the  removal  of  his  blessings ;  to 
be  subjected  to  the  scorn,  and  derision,  and 
haughty  contempt  of  our  more  prosperous  fellow- 
creatures,  and  only  to  imitate  Christ,  who  wept 
over,  and  prayed  for  his  persecutors ;  and  finally, 
to  watch  the  crumbling  down  of  the  tower  of  our 
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prosperity;  to  see  part  after  part  falling  into 
ruins  ;  to  observe  the  shaft  of  our  anticipations 
broken  from  its  pedestal ;  to  linger  over  the  gra- 
dual decay,  and  slow  extinction  of  our  hopes, — 
is  an  effort  of  moral  courage,  which  we  can'  only 
hope  to  attain,  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  grace. 
Not  the  wisdom  of  Socrates,  nor  the  highest 
efforts  of  that  philosophy,  which  would  teach  us, 
that  there  is  no  real  evil  in  the  world ;  or  which 
makes  all  its  good  things  to  consist  in  the  grati- 
fication of  the  senses ;  no  consideration  of  the 
beauty  of  moral  virtue ;  not  even  the  radiance 
which  surrounds  the  path  of  the  good  roan ;  not 
the  love  of  praise,  or  the  desire  of  being  highly 
esteemed  by  our  fellow-creatures,  will  enable  us 
to  bear  the  rude  blast  of  adversity  in  retirement, 
when  no  eye  is  upon  us,  with  unruffled  serenity, 
and  to  bless  the  hand  which  smites  our  dearest 
comforts,  and  to  feel  our  hearts  more  closely 
united  to  that  Saviour,  which  would  purify  us  in 
the  furnace  of  affliction,  and  invigorate  every 
christian  virtue,  by  that  discipline  which  will 
detect  the  spurious  feeling,  and  from  which  the 
genuine  principle,  will  come  out,  not  only  unin- 
jured, but  improved.  It  is  then  the  courage  of 
the  Christian,  sustained  by  present  aid,  by  the 
aid  of  Him,  whose  "  form  is  like  the  Son  of  God," 
and  under  whose  protection,  **  the  fire  had  no 
power,  nor  was  an  hair  of  their  head  singed,  nei- 
ther were  their  coats  changed,  nor  the  smell  of 
fire  had  passed  on  them  ;"  (Daniel  iii.  27 ;)  and 
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supported  by  future  hopes,  by  a  hope  full  of  im- 
mortality, which  will  alone  sustain  us,  in  our 
conflict  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
and  will  enable  us  to  triumph  over  the  last  ene- 
my ;  and  which  has  supported  the  christian  mar- 
tyr at  the  stake,  and  has  enabled  him  by  his 
principles  to  rise  superior  to  bodily  pain. 

It  must  be  recollected  here,  that  all  men  are 
not  martyrs,  though  all  must  die  ;  they  who  died 
as  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  religion,  were 
no  doubt  supported  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  by 
the  comforting  and  strengthening  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  they  died  as  witnesses  to  the  eflScacy  of 
their  principles,  and  it  was  necessary  that  these 
should  enable  them  to  triumph  over  the  malice  of 
their  enemies  ;  and  that  they  should  form  a  part 
of  that  "  cloud  of  witnesses,"  which  should  induce 
us  *'  to  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  to  run  with  patience 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus, 
the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith  ;  who  for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  of  God."  Hebrews  xii.  1,  2. 
It  is  to  be  recollected  also,  that  they  died  for  the 
most  part  with  the  full  tide  of  their  energies  about 
them,  with  unbroken  health  of  body,  and  under 
the  influence  of  that  intellectual,  and  mental  or 
spiritual  vigour,  which  is  its  consequence,  and 
which  enabled  them,  under  the  excitation  of  be- 
ing found  faithful  unto  death,  and  of  inheriting  the 
crown,   as  well  as  the  pang  of  martyrdom,    to 
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praise  him  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,  and  with 
their  last  breath  of  agony,  to  pray  for  their  per- 
secutors. 

But  the  fires  of  persecution  have  been  extin- 
guished,  and  Christians  are  not  now  called  upon 
to  such  trials  of  their  faith  and  patience ;  and 
when  they  meet  the  last  enemy,  it  is  commonly 
under  circumstances  rery  dilBferent ;  when  the 
body  has  been  worn  down  by  disease,  and  is 
crumbling  into  dissolution ;  when  one  after  an<- 
other  of  the  energies  of  life  have  been  daily 
loosened ;  when  the  attention  has  been  distracted 
by  pain ;  when  perception  has  been  rendered  ob- 
tuse  by  the  gradual  failure  of  the  integrity  of  the 
brain;  when  the  power  of  memory,  reason,  and 
intelligence  are  enfeebled ;  when  reflection  is  al- 
most impossible,  and  the  agency  of  the  will  over 
the  thoughts  is  suspended ;  when  in  fact,  this 
feeble  tabernacle,  which  with  all  its  beauty  and 
utility,  has  served  but  as  a  material  prison  for  the 
immaterial  and  immortal  principle,  is  hst  giving 
way,  and  sinking  under  the  influence  of  disease ; 
and  refusing  much  longer  to  remain  the  servant  of 
that  spiritual  essence ;  it  is  not  then  that  the  lan- 
guage of  triumph  is  to  be  expected ;  expiring  na- 
ture refuses  to  give  utterance  to  such  intellectual 
manifestations ;  and  the  peace  of  hope»  the  quiet 
and  serene  confidence  of  faith,  are  more  consonant 
with  its  state  than  the  song  of  exultation  and  oi 
joy.  And  even  these,  faith  and  hope,  may  be 
obscured  by  disease,  and  enfeebled  by  decays 
and  however  gratifying  it  may  be  to  surrounding 
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friends,  to  witness  a  triumphant  death-bed  ;  still 
it  must  be  recollected  that  the  little  incidents  of 
the  last  hour  so  greedily  treasured  up  by  memory, 
are  more  frequently  the  evidence  of  an  exhausted, 
or  excited,  or  irritated  brain,  than  proofs  of  the 
actual  feelings  of  the  immaterial  principle,  when 
contemplating  its  separation  from  the  body ;  and 
that  the  song  of  victory  is  more  appropriate  to  the 
disembodied  spirit,  than  when  undergoing  that 
pang  of  dissolution  which  is  to  it,  the  last  conse- 
quence of  sin.  Besides  they  who  have  witnessed 
the  fast  closing  hours  of  numbers^  will  have  per- 
ceived that  there  is  no  relation  between  them, 
and  the  years  of  conduct  which  have  preceded 
and  which  have  formed  the  character.  These  have 
been  the  days  of  struggle,  the  appropriate  field  for 
the  display  of  Christian  heroism ;  for  combating 
with  sin,  subjugating  passion,  weeding  out  every 
idol  from  the  heart,  and  fighting  the  good  fight  of 
faith ;  these  are  the  bright  spots,  on  which  me- 
mory should  delight  to  dwell,  on  the  days  of 
those  who  like  Asa, ''  took  courage,  and  put  away 
the  abominable  idols  out  of  all  the  land  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  and  renewed  the  altar  of  the  Lord ; 
whose  heart  was  perfect  all  his  days,  although 
the  high  places  were  not  taken  away  out  of  Israel." 
2  Chronicles,  xv.  8,  17. 

Courage  is  to  be  distinguished  from  fanaticism ; 
the  one  appeals  to  principle  as  its  basis,  the  other 
rests  on  feeling ;  the  object  of  the  one  is  the  exten- 
sion of  obedience  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  of 
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the  other  proselytism ;  the  means  by  which  these 
objects  are  to  be  accomplished  are  respectively 
persecution,  and  the  exhibition  of  a  holy  and  con- 
sistent life.  The  fanatic  may  be  stimulated  to 
deeds  of  intrepidity  from  which  the  humble  and 
diffident  Christian  shrinks;  the  fanatic  rests  more 
on  the  tone  of  his  organization,  the  Christian  on 
the  rectitude  of  his  principles ;  the  one  acts  from 
the  fervour  of  emotion,  the  other  from  the  con- 
sistency of  duty ;  the  one  is  stimulated  by  the 
prospect  of  some  fancied  joy,  the  other  by  the 
desire  of  obedience  to  the  will,  and  imitation  of 
the  character  of  Christ.  Fanaticism  will  not  be 
very  scrupulous  about  the  means  of  accomplishing 
its  purpose ;  the  only  weapon  of  Christianity  is 
the  example  of  the  incarnate  Saviour,  in  his  life, 
and  ministry,  and  sufferings.  The  Christian's 
courage  is  an  abiding  principle,  while  that  of  fana- 
ticism is  evanescent,  and  will  wear  itself  out  if 
not  contradicted  and  opposed.  Fanaticism  ear- 
nestly contends  for,  and  holds  most  dear,  some 
points  which  are  contrary  to  reason,  while  the 
Christian's  courage  is  exerted  only  in  the  defence 
of  that  which  is  rational.  The  course  of  the  fana- 
tic may  be  marked  by  a  more  brilliant  glare,  but 
it  will  be  a  lurid  and  deceitful  light,  and  will  dif- 
fuse less  warmth  than  the  clear  and  steady  shining 
of  the  Christian,  uniformly  pursuing  his  unwearied 
track,  and  by  its  genial  warmth  calling  into  life 
many  excellent  virtues. 

Finally,  the  courage  of  the  Christian  is  evinced 
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by  patience  under  the  nmny  difficulties  and  vexar 
tions  of  life,  those  minor  ills,  which  scarcely  call 
for  exertion  to  fight  against,  and  which,  from  their 
very  minuteness  and  diminutive  power,  are  too 
often  overlooked,  as  not  requiring  the  exercise  of 
Christian  principle;  and  thus  frequently  prove  a 
snare,  from  the  want  of  watchfulness.     There  are 
many  occasions  of  life  too  trifling  to  demand-  a 
seriou3  struggle,  in  which  the  mind  is  disturbed 
and  rendered  uneasy  and  irritable,  and  on  which 
courage,  if  duly  exercised,  would  produce  that 
intrepid  resignation,  that  imperturbable  calm,  that 
victory  over  passion,  that  effort  of  self-denial,  that 
abandonment  of  our  own  will,  that  ready  sacrifice 
of  earthly  good,  and  present  opinion,  and  wounded 
pride,  and  disappointed  hope,  which  would  pre- 
serve the  mind  quietly  resting  on  that  sure  and 
steady  centre  of  peace,  and  patience,  and  confi- 
dence, which  will  save  it  from  becoming  the  sport 
of  every  wave  of  passion,  or  feeling,  or  prejudice ; 
and  will  lead  it  to  wait  until  the  providence  of 
God  shall  see  fit  to  deliver  it  from  these  circum- 
stances of  trial :  "  wait  on  the  Lord ;  be  of  good 
courage,   and   he   shall   strengthen  thine  heart; 
wait,   I   say,   on   the   Lord."    Psalm  xxvii.   14. 
'*  Trust  ye  not  in  a  friend,  put  ye  not  confidence 
in  a  guide ;  keep  the  doors  of  thy  mouth  from 
her  that  lieth  in  thy  bosom :  a  man's  enemies  are 
the  men  of  his  own  house,  therefore  I  will  look 
unto  the  Lord,  I  will  wait  for  the  God  of  my  sal- 
vation; my  God  will  hear  me."  Micah  vii.  6, 6, 7. 
Such  then  are  the  principles  upon  which  Christian 

VOL.   II.  T 
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courage  is  to  be  educated,  and  led  forv^'ard  from 
victory  to  victory^  Unto  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 


Section  X.     Of  Ennui . 

Ennuj  is  the  sad  prerogative  of  civilized  life, 
and  of  that  absence- from  epergetic  pursuit,  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  happiness  of  man.     It  will 
generally  be  found  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
manifestation  of  intellectual  and  bodily  vigour; 
and  it  haunts  particularly  the  footsteps  of  the  rich 
and  the  luxurious,  whose  situation  would  be  im- 
proved, could  they  exchange  the  gloomy  shadows 
with  which  it  surrounds  the  evening  of  life,  for 
the  real  sorrows,  the  toil  and  care  of  those  who 
are  struggling  with  adversity,  and  who  have  no 
hope  of  obtaining  the  bread  of  their  daily  meal, 
but  by  daily  exertion.     !^nnui    too    commonly 
fastens  upon  the  retirement  of  him  who  has  la- 
boured for  years  to  obtain  freedom  from  business ; 
whose  mind  has  been  harassed  by  incessant  ap- 
plication, and  who  l^as  sighed  from  day  to  day 
after  the  leisure  of  the  country*     But  npw^  having 
realized  the  object  of  his  desires,  and  having  ob- 
tained for  himself  all  that  will  be  necessary  to 
exhaust  his  wishes,  he  sits  down  in  his  rural  villa, 
and  finds  too  late,  that  enjoyment  ha^  fled  with 
the  recurrence  of  daily  pursuit.     He  is  amused, 
indeed,  while  the  charm  and  freshness  of  novelty 
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last,  with  the  decoration  of  his  grounds ;  but  in 
proportion  as  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
every  tree,  and  every  scite,  and  every  prospect^ 
these  all  become  insipid ;  he  loses  his  relish  for 
simple  pleasures ;    from  his  habits  of  business  he 
has  probably  few  intellectual  resources ;  dissatis*- 
faction   broods  upon   his   forehead,  disturbs  his 
slumbers  with  images  of  happiness  which  are  lost 
to  him  for  ever;  he  wakens  with  a  sigh ;  the  very 
play  of  his  life  is  an  oppression ;  witb<>ut  a  single 
cause  for  uneasiness,  trouble  gnaws  his  bosom ; 
every  object  is  viewed  through  a  distorted  me- 
dium ;    nothing  gives  him   pleasure ;    even  the 
beauty  and  activity  of  spring  fall  as  a  blast  upon 
his  prospects,  for  he  ^compares  its  jocund  hours 
with  the  misery  within  ;  from  every  circumstance 
around  him  he  extracts  bitterness;    his  health 
fails ;  his  nerves  are  rendered  irritable ;  his  tem- 
per, soured  by  disappointment,  becomes  gloomy 
and  morose ;    and  he  lives  a  monument  of  the 
feebleness  and  impotence  of  man,  and  of  the  im* 
possibility  of  finding  happiness  in   this  world's 
goods ;  or  he  dies  unregretted,  with  the  cloud  of 
uncertainty  upon  his  future  prospects.     Then  it  is 
generally  that  he  would  give  wealth  to  prolong 
that  life  which  has  been   so  burdensome,  and 
which  the  wearisomeness  of  continuance  has  pro- 
bably hastened  to  a  close.  ' 
But  ennui  is  not  confined  to  the  retirement  of 
the  merchant ;  it  will  be  seen  in  close  attendance 
upon  the  man  of  letters — upon  him  who  has  spent 
the  best  years  of  his  life  in  colleges,  or  in  solitude, 

T  2 
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that  he  might  secure  competence  and  comforts  to 
his  old  age ;.  but  who,  having  obtained  the  object 
of  his  hopes  and  his  privations,  finds  that  he  hfus 
lost  the  relish  for  their  enjoyment ;  even  his  books 
fail  to  afford  their  accustomed  resource  ;  the  little 
vexations  which  surround  him  become  intolerable 
burdens :  in  the  midst  of  affluence  he  anticipates 
want,  and  feels  all  the  misery  of  indigence^  with- 
out any  of  its  alleviations  ;  he  would  give  much  to 
be  re-instated  in  his  former  situation,  and  the 
consciousness  of  having  thrown  away  his  real  en- 
joyments, and  the  shame  of  possessing  a  wish 
for  the  possibility  of  their  return,  and  the  taste- 
lessness  of  unbroken  pleasure,  the  insipidity  of 
his  occupations,  the  absence  of  positive  care,  all 
aggravate  his  regret,  and  convert  him  into  the 
peevish,  irritable,  fretful,  melancholic  child  of  un- 
controuled  sensibility ;  he  feels  at  every  point 
when  he  ought  not  to  feel,  while  he  is  deaf  and 
blind  to  the  proper  objects  of  pleasure ;  his  senses 
are  perverted ;  his  intellectual  faculties  jaded  by 
perpetual  irritation  without  an  object ;  his  imagi- 
nation tortured  by  images  of  horror ;  and  his  will 
so  completely  deprived  of  its  stability,  that  the 
waywardness  of  infancy,  and  the  imbecility  of 
extreme  old  age,  alike  combine  to  render  him  a 
source  of  misery  to  himself,  and  a  burden  to 
others. 

In  these  several  states,  it  is  clear  that  ther^  is 
a  forgetfulness  of  the  Providence  of  God,  as  well 
as  of  the  gratitude  due  to  the  author  of  our  bless- 
ings ;  and  of  the  duties  with  which  these  should 
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stand  inseparably  connected.  The  truly  good 
man  can  never  feel  ennui,  except  as  the  conse- 
quence of  disease ;  for  he  cannot  constantly  and 
habitually  be  discontented  with  that  very  life, 
which  he  is  taught  and  commanded  to  cherish  as 
a  boon,  and  to  employ  in  the  service  of  the  Most 
High, 

The  influence  of  this  passion  may  be  traced  in 
childhood  ;  and  to  its  agency  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
perpetually  recurring  question  of  the  ill-educated, 
"what  shall  I  do?'"  "how  shall  1  be  amused?'' 
the  constant  desire  after  new  playthings,  and  the 
absolute  loathing  of  their  sight,  when  the  charm ' 
of  novelty  has  passed  away;  the  irritability  of 
indolence ;  the  listlessness  and  fatigue  of  a  holi- 
day ;  the  fretfulness  and  ill-temper  of  the  spoiled 
child.  The  characteristic  features  of  this  passion 
are  the  same,  however  modified  by  circumstance ; 
there  is  a  family  likeness,  which  forbids  the  pos- 
sibility of  mistake ;  and  all  owe  their  origin  to 
one  and  the  same  cause,  viz.  the  desire  of  chang- 
ing the  present  for  some  other  situation,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  not  well  understood,  and  perhaps 
may  not  be  very  material,  so  it  be  but  change ; 
and  in  the  anxiety  of  substituting  causeless  soli- 
citude for  some  real  object  of  hope  or  fear;  and 
of  discovering  some  more  stirring  sensations, 
which  may  be  placed  in  the  room  of  the  dull  mo- 
notony of  life,  and  which  may  be  supplanted  by 
emotions  which  are  less  feeble,  and  more  stimu- 
lating. 

What  then  is  the  real  nature  of  ennui  ?    It  con- 
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sists  in  a  peculiar  conditioQ  of  the  brainular 
system,  occasionally  produced  by  causes  ope- 
rating primarily  on  the  body,  disturbing  some 
one  or  other  of  its  important  functions^  and 
thus  acting  as  an  irritant  to  the  brain ;  but 
more  frequently  depending  upon  a  state  of 
morbid  excitability  of  that  viscus,  induced  by 
the  agency  of  causes  exerting  their  influence 
through  the  medium  of  the  mind.  It  is  in  its 
phenomena  of  mental  manifestation,  most  nearly 
allied,  to  those  produced  by  paralysis,  upon  the 
system  of  voluntary  muscles :  there  is  an  inter- 
ception  of  their  power  of  action  in  obedience  to 
volition,  a  paralysis  of  mind,  together  with  a  high 
degree  of  involuntary  irritability,  without  object ; 
an  enfeebling  disquietude,  which  contributes 
rather  to  extend,  than  to  controul  the  deadening 
influence  of  the  malady :  there  is  an  undefidable 
languor  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  intellectual 
functions ;  a  torpor  of  right  feeling ;  a  perfect  im- 
potence  of  reflection  and  action,  while  grounded 
upon  just  principles;  a  disgust  towards  all  that  is 
good  and  pleasant  in  existence ;  aye,  even  a  dif* 
ficulty  of  living,  and  an  impossibility  of  enjoying 
the  goods  of  fortune  and  of  Providence.  But  su- 
peradded to  all  this,  is  the  tormenting  conscious- 
ness, that  the  mental  powers  should  be  far  other- 
wise employed;  that  they  might  have  been 
devoted  to  higher,  nobler,  and  never  failing  ob- 
jects of  pursuit ;  and  that  this  state  of  dissatis* 
faction  cannot  exist  without  ingratitude  to  the 
Almighty  Parent  of  good.     This  reflection  fills 
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the  cup  of  misery  to  the  brim,  and  life  becomes  a 
real  burde4. 

But  tl^  victims  of  this  fearful  malady  are  not 
beyond  the.  reach  of  hope  ;  neither  is  their  situa- 
tion^  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  other- 
wise than  ouQ  demanding  our  compassion  ;  it  is 
most  truly  pitiable,   and   dese^es,  our  highest 
efforts  to  assuage  and  to  remove.    In  the  attempt 
to  administer  relief,  it  will  always  be  necessary 
to  recollect,  that  ennui  claims  a  variety  of  sources^ 
and  that  the  first  object  should  he,  to  cleanse  the 
fountain,  fropi  which  it  springs^     T^is  is  either 
bodily,    mental,   habitual,   or ,  cirpumstantial^   in 
proportion  as  disturbance  of  bodily  function,  or 
mental  solicitude,  or  erroneous  habits,  or  painful 
and  untoward  circumstances,  may  Jiave  served  to 
develop  the  peculiar  irritability,  which  constitutes 
ita  essence. ,  But  when  once  fully  formed,  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  source,  its  operation  is 
very  analogous  in  all  cases,  and  is  rapidly  ex- 
teaded,  so  as  to  become  an  almost  universal  agent. 
It  is  a  most  mistaken  notion,  that  dUsipatian  will 
operate  as  a  curative  measure*   .  It  often  happens, 
that  this  form  of  society  is  recommended  tq  the 
unfortunate  subject  of  ennui  by  the  heedless  and 
niisj.udging,  who  carry  not  their  views  beyond  the 
surface,   and  who  think  only  of  dispelling  the 
dark  cloud  of  melancholy.  ,  Bvft  it  will  be  una- 
irailing ;  for  if  the  vapp.ur    be  for  a  little  while 
driven  away  by  the  agitations  of  society,  it  will 
3nly  be  to  render  the   succeeding  gloom  still 
darker,  while  the  power  of  exertion  is  diminished 
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by  every  fresh  effort,  and  the  mind  is  enfeebled, 
and  its  irritability  is  increased,  by  every  renewed 
attempt  to  exorcise  the  phantom,  by  any  unhal- 
lowed rites.  Society  is  the  food  of  ennui ;  and 
it  is  not  in  its  crowded  haunts  of  folly,  that  both 
bane  and  antidote  meet  together.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  a  certain  degree  of  variety  is  necessary 
in  order  to  form  exercise  for  the  mind  ;  but  this 
must  be  moderate,  of  an  unstimulating  nature, 
and  judiciously  applied ;  or  it  will  produce  ex- 
citement without  power  to  sustain  the  consequent 
action,  and  will  therefore  terminate  in  deepening 
shades  of  this  gloomy  passion. 

It  should  be  recollected,  that  man  is  so  con- 
stituted, as  to  be  pleased  by  change ;  that  even 
in  his  best  state,  pleasure  will  become  painful  by 
the  constancy  of  its  iteration  ;  and  that  the  dulness 
of  monotony  is  always  fatiguing  and  uncomfort- 
able :  but  that  when  the  mental  system  is  under 
the  morbid  influence  of  ennui,  these  peculiarities 
also  assume  its  unnatural  character ;  and  that 
from  the  abuse  of  preceding  enjoyment,  there  is 
BOW  an  absolute  incapacity  for  relishing  moderate 
pleasures,  and  a  very  greatly  augmented  fastidi-* 
ousness  as  to  their  recurrence.  Hence  the  great 
importance  of  selecting  with  delicacy  those  pur- 
suits which  will  engage  without  exciting,  and 
which  will  form  a  simple  variety  in  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  day.  This  loss  of  appetite  for  enjoy- 
ment, does  not  arise  from  debility,  but  from  irri* 
tat  ion  of  the  intellectual  organ,  and  is  to  be  re- 
moved by  soothing  and  strengthening,   not  by 
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stimulating  the  brain.  And  since  there  exists  in 
some  persons  a  greater  degree  of  predisposition  to 
ennui  than  in  others ;  and  since  perhaps  this  will 
be  found,  or  at  least  will  be  more  readily  visible 
in  females,  and  in  children,  than  in  males  and 
adults,  it  will  be  always  right  to  weigh  well  the 
peculiarities  of  the  mental  and  bodily  constitution, 
and  to  be  guided  by  them  in  the  employment  of 
remedies. 

In  the  removal  of  ennui,  the  great  indications 
are  to  obviate  the  immediately  exciting  cause  of 
the  passion,  on  whatever  system  it  may  first  have 
exerted  its  influence  ;  gradually  to  raise  the  tone 
of  the  enfeebled  mental  manifestations,  by  suc- 
cessive, persevering,  but  indirect  efforts ;  gently 
to  insinuate  a  greater  power  of  the  will,  over  some 
slight  and  remote  actions,  and  by  slow  degrees 
to  employ  it  upon  larger,  and  still  larger  exer- 
tions;   to  fix  the  attention  upon  a  change  and 
succession  of  objects,  but  never  to  suffer  it  to  be- 
come exhausted  by  their  continuance ;  to  soothe 
the  irritability  of  the  mind,  by  engaging  it  upon 
pursuits,  which  will  employ  without  fatigue,  and 
interest  without  excitement;  to  calm  the  fears, 
and  restlessness,  aftd  disquietude,  rather  by  oc- 
cupation than  by  argument,    and   by  gradually 
winding  up  the  tone  of  the  mental  system,  to  a 
higher  reach  of  moral  action ;  to  extend  the  in-  , 
fluence  of  returning  healthy  function,  by  diver- 
sifying the   mental    manifestations,   particularly 
called  into  prominence;  by  gently  rousing  cor- 
rect feeling  and  principle,  developing  the  smile  o£ 
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beDevoIence^  the  tear  of.  sympathy,  the  compaaT 
sionate  effort;  and  by  recalling  thefatienttaa 
sense  of  duty,  of  gratitude  to  God^  and  of  a  re:* 
turn  of  love  and  obedience  for  his  unnjombered, 
and  undeserved  blessings. 

But  it  is  far  better  to  prevent  than  it  is  to  cure ; 
and  how  is  the  influence  of  ennui  to  be  gpoaided 
against  in  the  education  of  childrea?/  The^gceal 
secret  of  prevention  consists  in  the  due  employ^ 
ment  and  improvement  of  time !  When  this. has 
been  diligently  accomplished,  there  will  be  very 
little  to  fear  from  the  agency  of  this  passion,  ex** 
cept  as  arising  in  a  few  instances  from .  bod^y 
causes,  for  there  wiU  be  no  room  for  its  developments 
To  the  young,  there  should  be  no  idle  time ;  the 
day  should  be  employed  between  a  supply  of  the 
wants  of  nature,  study,  recreation,  and  exercise ; 
there  should  be  no  intervals  of  cessation  from.pur*? 
suit.  It  is  a  most  important  law,  that  no  tnne  is 
to  be  wasted ;  every  minute  must  be  employed.; 
and  then  children  will  grow  up  with  that  dispot 
sition  to  improve  each  passing  'hour»  that  they 
wiU  not  bear  to  lose  the  numerous  periods  of  tii-* 
fling,  which  are  made  up  from  the  want  of  doing 
any  thing,  during  the  few  miltutes  which  elapi^ 
between  the  cessation  of  one  duty,  and  the  ex? 
citement  of  the  attention  to  the  next  coming  occu-* 
pation.  If  we  duly  estimate  the  importance  of 
time,  the  slender  portion  at  best,  allotted  to  man^ 
and  the  brevity  of  the  longest  life  when  contrasted 
with  eternity ;  and  if  we  recollect,  that  duriug 
this  short  period  man's  eternal  destiny  is  fixed. 
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and  that  he  will  be  happy  or  miserable  for  ever, 
according  to  the  use  he  has  made  of  this  talent, 
surely  we  cannot  want  another  motive  to  induce 
us  to  ''  redeem  the  time,  because  the  days  are 
evil."  Ephesians  v.  16.  Time  can  only  be  said 
to  be  properly  redeemed,  when  we  have  not  a  single 
unemployed  interval ;  and  when  we  carefully  em- 
brace and  improve  all  the  means  placed  within 
our  reach  for  the  development  of  our  talents,  as 
also  for  their  improvement ;  and  when  we  seize 
every  occasion  and  opportunity  presented  to  us 
by  Providence,  in  order  to  consecrate  them  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  others ;  not  suffer- 
ing these  seasons  to  be  stolen  from  us  by  neglect 
or  indijOference ;  or  to  be  lost  by  cares,  and 
anxieties,  and  solicitudes  about  present  unim- 
portant scenes ;  or  to  be  absorbed  by  any  con- 
sideration of  amusement,  or  to  be  suspended  by 
any  secondary  object :  and  if  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  losing  time,  and  frittering  away  our 
days,  and  degrading  our  existence,  and  forgetting 
the  object  of  our  high  calling,  and  resting  satis- 
fied in  strenuous  indolence,  or  amusement,  let  the 
diligence  of  such  be  doubled,  and  may  we  do  the 
more  good  in  time  to  come ;  **  for  the  day  of  the 
Lord  so  Cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  therefore 
let  us  not  sleep  as  do  others,  but  let  us  watch  and 
be  sober."     1  Thessalonians  v.  1,  2,  6. 
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Section  XL     Of  Admiration.     Of  Enthusiasm. 

a.  Admiration. 

Admiration  is  a  certain  movement  of  the  soul, 
produced  by  the  contemplation  of  some  great 
perfection ;  particularly  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
in  nature,  the  wonderful  and  ingenious  in  art,  the 
strong  and  capacious  in  intellect,  the  just  and 
virtuous  in  morals,  and  the  pure  and  holy  in 
religion.  It  is  Just  in  proportion  to  our  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  object  which  has 
produced  it :  but  such  is  the  perversity  of  human 
nature,  that  it  is  usually  most  intense  when  it 
results  from  considering  phenomena  which  we 
do  not  thoroughly  understand,  or  cannot  satis- 
factorily explain.  As  B,  passion,  it  consists  there- 
fore for  the  most  part  in  an  unejcplained  new  sensa- 
tion, and  diminishes  in  proportion  as  we  become 
familiar  with  its  impression,  and  as  time  and  cir- 
cumstance shall  have  thrown  the  light  of  know- 
ledge over  causes  and  effects  which  were  before 
concealed,  by  that  veil  of  undefined  form,  and 
uncertain  influence,  which  gave  to  the  one  a  de- 
gree of  power,  and  to  the  other  a  measure  of 
grandeur  and  magnitude,  which  neither  the  for- 
mer nor  the  latter  intrinsically  deserved.  So  fre- 
quently have  we  been  led  to  admire  from  asso- 
ciation the  remains  of  departed  grandeur,  though 
now  fast  mouldering  into  a  heap  of  undistin- 
guished   ruin,    and    intrinsically    possessing    no 
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claims  to  our  attention ;  and  so  have  we  been 
often  induced  to  entertain  the  same  sentiment 
for  conduct  which  has  appeared  grand  and  mag- 
nificent at  a  distance,  but  which  upon  close  in- 
spection we  find  to  be  marked  with  all  the  little- 
ness of  selfish  motive  ;  around  it  twines  the  pic- 
turesque, but  useless  ivy  of  display ;  the  storm 
of  envy  beats  upon  its  disjointed  associations; 
and  the  slow,  but  uniform  and  constant  operation 
of  unsound,  anti-social,  and  irreligious  principle 
is  crumbling  into  ruin,  that  fabric  of  moral  action 
which  can  alone  be  securely  built  on  love  to  God, 
and  charity  to  man. 

It  will  be  remarked  too,  that  admiration  is 
more  generally  excited  by  circumstances  and 
events,  which  bear  some  kind  of  analogy  with 
our  present  situation,  our  wants,  and  the  capacity 
for  their  immediate  supply.  The  passion  oi  fear 
is  more  readily  excited  by  the  idea  of  power  and 
grandeur  of  which  we  cannot  calculate  the  extent, 
or  to  which  we  attach  the  idea  of  supernatural 
agency ;  that  of  admiration,  on  the  contrary,  by 
the  exertion  of  useful  power  and  ability  of  which 
we  do  not  fear  the  influence,  and  feel  that  we 
may  hope  to  emulate.  Thus  the  savage,  the  un- 
civilized, and  the  ignorant  are  dismayed  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  they  imagine  to  be  por- 
tentous of  evil ;  while  they  admire  the  display  of 
physical  energy,  and  the  capacity  for  action  or 
suffering:  their  great  man  is  the  individual  who 
scalps  his  enemy ;  who  is  successful  in  the  chase ; 
who  can  endure  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  privation. 
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and  pain  without  a  murmur;  and  who  cw  e^r- 
hibit  the  greatest  amount  of  courage  in  encoun- 
tering the  last  physical  evil,  and  the  ingenious 
torture  which  often  precedes  it,  without  an  ex- 
pression of  suffering. '  But  with  the  cultivated 
mind,  that  which  has  excited  fear  in  the  ignorant, 
now  produces  admiration;  and  the  display  of 
physical  energy  which  with  them  has  dev^oped 
the  latter  passion,  is  valued  in  its  place,  but 
ceases  to  excite  admiration,  which  is  reserved  by 
preference  for  the  claims  of  intellect,  the  perfec- 
tion of  genius,  or  the  refined  sensibilities  of  moral 
beauty. 

This  general  principle  admits  of  a  much  more 
limited  application ;  thus*  we  admire  particularly 
the  highest  efforts  of  reason,  or  application,  or 
virtue,  as  adapted  to  any  favourite  pursuit,  or  as 
displayed  by  our  own  friends  and  relatives,  or 
even  by  those  with  whom  we  are  only  more  dis* 
tantly  connected.  But  the  first  object  proposed 
for  our  admiration  is  the  Great  God;  tiie  magni^* 
ficent,  unknown  architect  of  this  world,  and  all 
its  wonders ;  the  Author  and  Givet  of  life,  that 
unseen  principle,  which  is  known  to  us  only  by 
its  effects.  Our  admiration  of  the  Supreme  Being 
is  produced  not  only  by  the  spectacle  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  wonders  of  his  creating  hand,  the  asto^ 
hishing  resources  of  nature,  the  minute  yet  omni- 
scient and  ever-watchful  cares  of  his  Providence ; 
his  moral  government ;  the  endless  wisdom  dis- 
played in  the  history  of  his  creature  man ;  his 
holiness  as  pourtrayed  in  his  hatred  of  sin  ;  his 
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justice  in  punishing  it;  his  mercy  and  love  in 
finding  out  a  way  of  redemption  from  it ;  his 
constant  compassion  in  preserving  his  wandering 
creatures,  calling  into  life  good  desires^  and  giving 
fheoi  strength  to  be  developed  in  good  actions ; 
his  fidelity '  in  ensuring  their  safety  through  trials 
imd  difficulties,  and  carrying  them  on  to  final  vie- 
tbry ;  his  perfect  equity  in  apportioning  the  re- 
ward and  punishment  attached  to  keeping  his 
iaws,  or  to  rebellion  against  him ;  and  the  com- 
munications of  his  grace  to  those  who  ask  and 
seek  for  it,  though  they  have  no  claim  to  his 
favour  but  the  sum  of  their  own  sinfulness,  their 
need  of  a  Saviour,  and  their  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  Christ's  atoning  sacrifice ;  these  are  especially 
the  objects  which  should  engage  and  fix  our  ad- 
niiration  here,  and  which  will  certainly  fill  the 
happy  spirit  with  wonder  and  amazement,  and 
love,  throughout  the  ages  of  eternity. 

The  great  design  of  education,  therefore,  is  to 
give  a  proper  direction  to  this  passion ;  and  to 
divert  it  from  splendid,  but  less  worthy  objects ; 
so  true  is  it,  that  f^eligiaus'  principle  is  the  only 
tafeguard  to  the  young  fi'om  the  numerous  errors 
and  temptations  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 
It  will  frequently  happen,  that  the  necessity  for 
the  exercise  of  this  principle  will  appear  in  con- 
trouling  the  influence  of  admiration ;  for  we  shall 
be  too  fi*equently  disposed  to  invest  great  and 
prosperous  wickedness  with  a  halo  of  success. 
Which  claims  the  homage  of  this  passion,  and 
which  blinds  us  to  the  real  state  of  its  subject. 
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which  has  no  peace  now,  and  whose  prospect  of 
futurity  resembles  that  of  the  maD«  who  in  the 
full  possession  of  life,  and  health,  apd  blessing, 
would  leap  without  thought  into  a  sightless, 
fathomless  cavern,  from  which  he  has  no  chancy 
of  return,  upon  the  slender,  baseless  hope  that  it 
may  lead  him  to  a  world  of  undefined  pleasure, 
and  unmingled  enjoyment,  to. which  he  has  pre- 
cisely no  other  claim  than  that  of  never  haying 
sought  an  acquaintance  with  it,  or  prepared  him- 
self for  it.  Such  is  the  state  of  those  who  live 
on  in  prosperous  iniquity,  relying  upon  the  mercy 
of  God,  without  a  thought,  or  a  hope  of  prepara- 
tion how  to  meet  him,  or  how  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  his  justice. 

Thus,  the  good  and  the  great  alone  should  be 
permitted  to  excite  our  admiration ;  and  the  young 
should  be  most  carefully  guarded  from  fixing  it 
upon  the  polish  of  fashion,  or  upon  a  fascinating 
manner,  or  an  insinuating  address,  or  upon  any 
thing  short  of  real  and  substantial  worth.  It  is 
not  the  exterior  which  should  claim  our  attention, 
but  the  sterling  attributes  of  character,  and  ttjiose 
only  which  we  can  venture  to  imitate  without 
doing  violence  to  the  convictions  of  our  conscience. 
With  these  limitations  it  becomes  a  social  senti- 
ment, in  which  we  desire  that  others  should  par- 
ticipate ;  not  only  for  their  sakes,  that  the  sphere 
of  their  pleasures  may  be  enlarged,  but  also  for 
our  own ;  and  the  intensity  and  imperiousness  of 
the  passion  may  be  heightened  and  enlarged,  that 
our  conceptions  may  be  augmented,  and  our  a(^ 
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quaintance  with  moral  and  intellectual  existence 
may  be  extended ;  and  thus,  that  the  desire  after 
good,  the  appetite  for  novelty,  the  love  of  virtue, 
the  wants  of  the  immortal  spirit  may  be  filled  and 
satisfied  with  truth. 

There  is  only  one  caution  more  on  this  head  : 
admiration  may  be  cultivated  as  a  passion  too  ex- 
clusively, and  may  not  be  suflBciently  guarded  by 
religious  active  priuciple;  and  in  this  case,  with 
individuals  of  very  acute  sensibility,  it  will  some- 
times be  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  ecstacy, 
a  pleasing  state  of  inactive,  and  ineffective  ex- 
citation, in  which  the  mind  indulges  the  luxury 
of  its  own  creative  contemplations ;  is  abstracted 
from  the  realities  of  life,  and  the  duties  of  action; 
soars  above  the  world,  in  a  mystic  region  of  its 
own,  deaf  to  the  monitions  of  reason,  and  the 
voice  of  practical  piety ;  and  rests  contented 
with  the  review  of  its  own  narrow  but  absorbing 
pleasures.  This  state  borders  so  closely  on  the 
influence  of  superstition,  and  of  the  groundless 
and  unreal  joys  of  the  fanatic,  that  it  requires  to 
be  most  carefully  guarded  against,  and  vigour- 
ously  opposed ;  but  if  the  passion  be  zealously 
cultivated,  and  developed  upon  principle,  and 
that  principle  have  for  its  object  the  great  and 
the  good ;  and  if  these  two  attributes  be  defined 
by  scriptural  views  of  their  nature  and  impor- 
tance ;  and  if  they  be  detached  from  the  persons 
we  admire,  and  be  fixed  exclusively  upon  their 
moral  virtues ;  and  if  admiration  of  these  qua- 
lities produce  the  desire  and  endeavour  to  emu- 
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late  them,  then  will  it  serve  as  a  beacon  to  dii>^t« 
to  cheer,  to  comfort  aad  support  in  the  pursuit 
after  holiness,  and  in  the  end  etertml  life. 


b.  Enthusiasm. 

By  the  term  enthusiasm  .we  intend  not  that 
state  which  consists  in  the  fervor  of  excited  feel- 
ing, and  which  betrays  itself  in  inordinate,  ex- 
cessive, and  erroneous  attention  to  some  merely 
secondary  object ;  or  in  exclusive  attachment 
and  indiscriminating  obedience,  to  some  blind  im- 
pulse, operative  in  proportion  to  our  ignorance 
of  its  nature  and  effects ;  and  reckless  of  the 
consequences  which  may  result  from  its  indul- 
gence :  but  in  that  exaltation  of  the  soul  which 
consists  in  embracing  with  ardour,  and  cherishing 
with  transport,  and  being  influenced  in  action  by 
the  idea  we  forni  of  the  value  of  an  object  placed 
before  us  for  pursuit,  and  towards  the  attainment 
of  which  we  are  constantly  and  powerfully  di- 
rected. The  degree  of  this  enthusiastic  energy 
should  ever  be  proportioned  to  the  real  value  of 
the  boon  placed  before  us  as  an  object  of  desire ; 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  since  it  some- 
times happens,  that  matters  of  very  inferior  mo- 
ment, develop  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm  in 
their  pursuit ;  a  failing  which  arises  commonly  in 
weak,  or  ill-educated  minds,  from  permitting 
passion  to  govern  principle ;  and  from  forgetting 
the  noble  object  of  enthusiastic  daring,  even  the 
subjection  of  the  feelings  to  the  judgment. 
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Zeal  IS  the  principle  on  which  the  pursuit  of 
good  should  be  grounded^  and  this  principle  when 
cultivated  into  passion  will  form  enthusiasm.  It 
is  true,  that  zeal  may  be  either  true  or  false; 
just,  or  unjust ;  noble  and  generous,  or  ignoble 
and  selfish ;  its  energies  may  be  expended  on 
trifles,  and  wasted  on  follies ;  it  may  become  the 
undistinguishing  slave  of  party;  the  patron  of 
abuse  because  it  is  ancient ;  as  if  antiquity  of  ill 
had  invested  it  with  a  sacredness  which  had  de- 
prived it  of  its  primary  character ;  it  may  be  em- 
ployed on  objects  of  general  good,  and  universal 
benevolence,  or  it  may  characterize  the  partizan 
of  little,  narrow,  confined,  and  selfish  views 
and  feelings,  emotions  which  extend  not  beyond 
the  small  circle  in  which  accident,  or  circum- 
stance, or  birth,  or  connexion,  or  even  locality, 
and  a  thousand  similar  contingencies  may  have 
placed  him.  But  these  are  only  proofs,  that  the 
original  good  principle  has  been  acted  upon  by 
some  debasing  cause,  and  that  all  the  good  of 
man's  perverted,  corrupt,  fallen  nature  is  only  evil. 
It  will  be  therefore  the  object  of  the  parent  to 
give  a  right  bias  to  enthusiasm  ;  to  cultivate  zeal 
for  worthy  objects  ;  to  pursue  them  with  intense 
desire,  but  to  avoid  most  carefully  this  waste  of 
mental  energy  upon  low,  or  sordid,  or  unworthy 
designs. 

Enthusiasm  as  applied  to  religion,  is  too  gene* 
rally  a  term  of  reproach,  equivalent  perhaps  with 
that  of  methodist,  or  evangelical,  and  applied  to 
those  who  are  really  in  earnest,  in  the  pursuit  of 
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that  which  has  been  declared  by  the  highest  au- 
thority to  be  the  great  business  of  life ;  by  those 
who  are  too  weak  to  comprehend  what  can  be 
meant  by  energy  in  pursuit  of  moral  virtue,  and 
piety,  and  obedience  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and 
active  benevolence  to  their  fellow-creatures ;  and 
too  wicked^  practically  to  allow  the  awful,  and 
heart-stirring  sanctions  of  the  Bible,  the  good  and 
evil,  which  it  sets  before  them,  as  the  result  of 
certain  lines  of  conduct.  It  is  a  term  which  very 
generally  results  from  the  upbraidings  of  an  evil 
conscience,  the  sad  inheritance  of  those  who 
know  enough  to  be  aware,  and  to  feel  that  they 
themselves  are  not  righty  and  to  be  conscious  that 
the  objects  of  their  ridicule,  if  sincere,  are  really 
to  be  envied  for  their  personal  peace,  the  happi- 
ness of  their  enjoyments,  and  the  solidity  of  their 
prospects ;  but  they  are  too  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  evil  passion  and  prejudice  to  allow 
this  conviction  to  others  ;  and  the  convenient 
term  of  enthusiast,  serves  to  throw  a  veil  of  hypo- 
thetical discredit,  over  opinions,  and  doctrines, 
and  practice  grafted  upon  them,  which  they  can- 
not impugn  by  argument,  and  dare  not  controvert 
by  a  comparison  of  their  effects.  It  is  good,  to 
be  zealously  affected  in  a  good  cause ;  therefore 
the  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  religious  objects  is  to 
be  cultivated,  to  be  desired,  to  be  encouraged,  to 
be  strengthened,  to  be  perfected. 

But  every  good  thing  is  liable  to  abuse  ;  every 
sterling  virtue  has  its  counterfeit ;  and  there  is 
such  a   thing  as   enthusiasm  in  religion,  which 
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may  be  identified  with  the  desire  of  the  hypo- 
crite. But  true  aud  false  passion  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished ;  the  one  earnestly  contends  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  zealously 
strives  to  live  a  godly  life  as  its  product ;  the 
other  is  very  little  careful  about  effects ;  it  will 
influence  its  subjects  so  that  they  will  contend 
with  vehemence^  and  frequently  with  ill-temper,  for 
exclusive  views  of  doctrine,  in  so  far  as  these 
form  a  manifesto  of  the  party  under  whose  ban- 
ner they  have  enlisted  ;  they  will  support  with 
powerful  casuistry,  and  too  generally  with  very 
little  deference  to  the  feelings  of  others,  their 
own  peculiar  views  of  faith  and  practice,  or 
rather  the  views  of  their  sect ;  but  they  will  be 
very  little  anxious,  about  the  display  of  vital  re- 
ligion in  their  own  hearts  and  lives ;  they  will 
attach  more  importance  to  the  manner  of  per- 
forming a  religious  ceremony,  than  to  the  rit^ 
itself;  they  will  rest  in  the  exterior  observance, 
rather  than  in  the  grace  which  is  concealed  be- 
neath it ;  they  will  stickle  for  some  mode  which 
has  been  sanctified  by  custom,  and  which  is  a 
mere  excrescence  upon  Christianity ;  they  will 
most  earnestly  contend  for  religion  as  a  political 
agent,  as  a  state  engine,  and  they  will  support  its 
political  influence,  but  they  will  entirely  forget, 
that  its  only  safety,  and  its  only  worth,  consists 
in  its  influence  upon  the  temper  and  conduct  of 
numbers ;  they  will  place  the  ban  of  irreligion 
upon  all  those  who  do  not  think  precisely  with 
themselves ;  they  will  strain  at  gnats  and  swallow 
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camels ;  and  these  enthusiasts  are  every  where  to 
be  found,  but  fully  as  much  in  the  doister  and 
the  cathedral,  as  in  the  poor  and  ignorant,  and 
because  ignorant,  less  culpable  sectary.  With 
the  latter,  enthusiasm  often  assumes  a  grotesque 
appearance,  and  places  peculiarity  of  maimer 
and  phraseology,  and  expression,  in  the  room  of 
that  principle  of  true  religion,  which  in  the  for- 
mer has  been  supplanted  by  the  decorations 
and  outworks  of  a  more  imposing  and  powerful 
hierarchy !  So  true  is  it,  that  there  is  a  zeal  of 
God,  "  but  not  according  to  knowledge ;  for  they 
being  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and  going 
about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  have 
not  submitted  themselves  unto  the  righteousness 
of  God."  Romans  x.  2,  3. 

Besides  there  is  an  eagerness  in  pursuing  good 
things^  when  neither  the  real  end  to  be  accom- 
plished, nor  the  manner  of  attempting  it  are  good; 
there  may  be  a  spirited  defence  of  the  outworks 
of  Christianity,  with  very  little  Christian  spirit ; 
the  truths  of  our  Holy  Religion  may  be  warmly 
vindicated  from  the  aspersions  of  speculative  in- 
fidelity, with  the  unhallowed  fire  of  practical 
atheism ;  the  spirit  of  proselytism  may  actuate  the 
heart,  which  remains  untouched  by  the  spirit  of 
grace  ;  a  crusade  against  error  and  false  doctrine 
may  be  zealously  undertaken,  when  the  great  end 
of  exertion  is  the  exaltation  of  self,  or  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  reputation  for  sanctity.  Such  was  the 
zeal  of  Jehu,  when  he  exclaimed,  **  Come  with 
me,  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord."  2  Kings  x.  16. 
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But  in  all  these  cases,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
heart  is  not  right  with  God ;  that  there  is  a  dispo* 
sition  to  engraft  ostentation  upon  enthusiasm,  to 
exalt  self,  and  to  acquire  power  and  influence 
for  their  own  sake.  It  is  far  easier  to  obtain  a 
character  for  piety  by  such  a  show  of  devotion, 
than  it  is  by  the  humble  and  self-denying  duties 
of  the  Christian ;  by  striving  to  mortify  evil  pro- 
pensity ;  by  seeking  after  greater  conformity  to 
Christ ;  by  earnestly  struggling  after  a  crown  of 
immortality ;  by  well-founded  enthusiasm  in  the 
service  of  the  Most  High ! 

In  general,  the  influence  of  this  passion  is  con- 
tagious; it  often  operates  upon  many,  almost  as 
an  epidemic  ;  it  spreads  from  individual  to  indivi- 
dual, from  house  to  house,  from  hamlet  to  hamlet, 
from  village  to  village,  from  town  to  town,  from 
city  to  city,  from  province  to  province,  till  it  has 
filled  a  nation  with  one  enthusiastic  emotion ;  that 
which  originated  in  an  individual  has  been  caught 
by  a  neighbour,  and  propagated  to  a  coterie,  and 
extended  in  still  widening  circles,  till  all  hearts 
beat  in  unison  to  the  influence  of  the  same  agi- 
tating thought;  till  large  masses  of  men  think 
with  the  same  thought,  and  feel  with  the  same 
bosom,  and  act  with  the  same  energy ;  till  the 
mighty  spell  of  slavery  is  dissolved ;  till  the 
chains  of  ignorance  and  servility  have  been  burst 
asunder,  and  the  tyrant  is  disenchanted  of  his 
dream  of  universal  power ;  till  the  phantom  of 
abject  submission  to  despotic  sway  has  been 
chased  away  by  the  day-star  of  liberty,  and  the 
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reasonable,  cheerful  obedience  of  the  subject  to 
just  laws,  and  mild,  and  equitable,  paternal,  li- 
mited monarchy ;  till  the  nation  is  redeemed  from 
the  misery  of  nothingness,  and  restored  to  the 
dignity  of  man,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights 
and  privileges,  which  are  consistent  with  the  ge- 
neral good,  and  compatible  with  that  surrender  of 
individual  right,  which  we  all  make  as  free  ser- 
vants to  the  master,  or  above  all  as  children  to 
the  parent;  the  submission  of  feebleness  and 
ignorance  to  the  wise  and  powerful,  in  order  to 
obtain  that  general  protection  from  violence  and 
injustice,  which  is  impossible  to  man  in  his  indi- 
vidual state. 

But  if  such  be  the  power  of  enthusias?n ;  and  if 
it  be  capable  of  producing  a  degree  of  febrile  re- 
action of  the  soul,  it  must  be  carefully  guarded ; 
for  under  the  influence  of  crafty  and  designing  de- 
magogues, it  may  be  converted  to  the  basest  of 
purposes^  when  the  rude  rabble's  watchword  is 
**  destroy^'^  and  when  there  is  danger  lest  the 
noblest  institutions  of  political  power  and  religious 
instruction,  should  be  crumbled  away  before  the 
fancied  regenerators  of  democratical  licentiousness. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  be  careful,  that  the  prin- 
ciple be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  good  objects ^  and 
then  no  fear  need  be  entertained  for  the  result 

The  passion  of  admiration  frequently  leads  to 
that  of  enthusiasm ;  and  it  is  the  means  by  which 
we  most  readily  develop  the  latter  principle.  If 
we  wish  to  cultivate  an  enthusiastic  ardour  after 
any  particular  object  of  pursuit  or  study,  wc  must 
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first  teach  the  pupil  to  take  an  interest  in  such 
object,  to  admire  it,  to  count  it  worthy  of  striving 
after,  and  then  the  labour  itself  will  become  a 
pleasure ;  the  toilsome  hours  of  drudgery  will  be 
passed  over  with  alacrity,  they  will  seem  but  as  a 
few  moments,  and  the  fervour  of  intelligence  will 
be  displayed  in  the  enthusiasm  of  acquisition  ;  an 
incomprehensible  energy  will  be  communicated  to 
the  will,  which  makes  the  aspirant  for  knowledge 
undertake  and  accomplish  that  which  might  have 
been  considered  as  beyond  his  power ;  surmount 
difficulties  which  would  have  appeared  insur- 
mountable to  the  coldness  of  common,  customary, 
necessary  pursuit,  and  incite  to  efforts  almost  in- 
credible to  himself.  Enthusiasm  is  the  attribute 
of  great  and  powerful  and  privileged  minds ;  it 
communicates  to  the  soul  a  higher  degree  of  intel- 
ligence, to  take  in  larger,  and  juster,  and  more 
general  views  of  men  and  things ;  it  increases  the 
capacity  for  action  and  exertion ;  it  raises  the 
tone  of  the  human  mind  above  the  common  level 
of  every  day  thought ;  it  gives  a  higher  degree  of 
eloquence  to  passion,  and  more  tenderness  to 
feeling;  it  enlists  success  under  its  banner;  it 
gives  point  to  benevolence  and  energy  to  action  ; 
it  is  that  powerful  principle  which  enables  the 
mind  to  overcome  its  repugnance  to  the  disagree- 
able circumstances  which  accompany  every  pur- 
suit of  importance,  and  enables  it  to  lose  sight  of 
difficulty,  in  the  hope,  the  confidence  of  success ; 
and  forms  a  groundwork  for  retrospective  plea- 
sure, in  reviewing  the  impediments  which  have 
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been  surmounted^  and  the  dangers  from  which  we 
have  escaped,  and  ^he  listless  inanity  from  wfalich 
we  have  been  aroused ;  it  exists  even  in  old  age, 
in  the  bosom  of  him  ''  who  shoulders  his  crutch, 
and  shews  how  fields  were  won,"  or  of  him  who 
justly  attributes  his  present  attainments  and  plea- 
sures to  the  enthusiasm  of  his  younger  days, 
which  enabled  him  to  accomplish  in  a  short  pe- 
riod, that  for  which  mere  reason  and  argument 
would  have  required  an  undefined  portion  of  time, 
and  would  have  left  unfinished  at  the  last  ;  it  is 
the  genius  of  poetry,  and  the  soul  of  music ;  the 
hidden  mystery  by  which  the  power  of  song 
claims  its  pre-eminent  influence ;  the  genial  ra- 
diance, which  warms  without  scorching,  and  vivi- 
fies without  exhausting,  all  which  it  environs. 
Such  is  enthusiasm ;  and  such  are  the  principles 
by  which  its  agency  is  to  be  promoted  and  its  ex- 
uberance repressed.  We  now  turn  to  a  class  of 
social  passions,  more  particularly  arising  out  of 
the  opinion  which  we  form  of  the  character  of 
others,  and  of  the  feeling  we  consequently  enter- 
tain towards  them. 
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Section  XII.     Of  Esteem-^f  Reipeet-^  Con- 

sideration. 

a.  Esteem. 

£«T£EM,  when  justly  founded,  and  divested  of 
the  morbid  influence  of  prejudice  and  self-love,  is 
a  tribute  of  moral  approbation  offered  to  an  as- 
semblage of  qualities  and  virtues,  which  are  cal- 
culated to  widen  and  confirm  the  connecting  links 
of  social  relation ;  it  is  offered  to  the  man  who 
makes  a  good  use  of  his  understanding  and  distin- 
guished talents;  to  him  whose  character  is  re* 
markable  for  uprightness  of  intention ;  whose  in- 
flexible justice  is  superior  to  the  influence  of  pre- 
judice, and  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion ;  whose 
beneficence  is  widely  extended,  and  knows  no 
other  limit  than  that  of  the  actual  misery  which 
surrounds  him,  and  of  his  power  to  relieve  it ; 
whose  compassion  is  ever  ready  to  be  extended  to 
the  sick,  and  the  poor,  and  the  miserable ;  the 
measure  of  whose  generosity  is  that  alone  of  bis  abi- 
lity to  support  it ;  whose  sincerity  is  unquestioned ; 
whose  veracity  is  unimpeached ;  whose  fidelity 
to  his  promises  is  vouched  for  by  years  of  punctual 
performance  of  his  engagements ;  whose  modesty 
iii  success,  and  contentment  under  disappoint- 
ment give  him  a  claim  to  the  attention  and  imita- 
tion of  his  compeers ;  who  is  active  in  doing  good, 
prudent  in  difficulties,  fervent  in  desire,  grateful  for 
assistance,  patient  in  adversity,  meekly  suffering 
the  obloquy  of  the  world,  energetic  in  the  pursuit  of 


3iM     ma^^^  jk.%ix  uuLis^uu  umtc^tios. 
0(Ht,  Sid  :firf*^^iiiii>  u  die  agmmamts  of  eril. 


boEC  die^  da  occ  alwsvs  budbvc  eC  ist  it  is  often  in- 
ef^wcabij  Sscrusaad^  aid  ceiised  »  wmnAni  and 
fiKbttCmsiaL  jkt^  wftxie  ic  is  bestsswied  npon  firiro- 


Igoo,  bat  hnSaot  Maxi»«  T«  ejieoi  sbookl  be 
affunkuKd  6i  Barto,  and  sacceB  shooU  bes#crj- 
iehnm  y  iC<  neic. 

3i  ochiz2^  caa  be  oiare  injanMis  to  Ike  cause  d* 
lutoe  acd  fetitpco,  cr  ncffe  an^ast  to  indiTidoals, 
than  tiie  habct  ot  jiad^n^  of  tfkeir  title  to  eitaw 
from  their  frrffnaiif.  A  Terr  little  obsenration 
will  cc&rmce  t&e  impcejodiced»  that  success 
ailache»  rather  to  manoer  than  to  desert;  and 
that  it  will  be  more  readiir  secaied  h\  the  vield- 
ing  indifidoal  whoise  habits^  and  opinions,  and 
principles,  are  of  that  onsettled  and  ill-defined 
nature,  that  thev  admit  of  being  construed,  or 
misconstrued,  as  occasion  may  serve,  into  the 
haiiU,  and  opinians,  and  primcipUs  of  every  shade 
of  character,    with  which  he   mav   stand    asso- 

m 

dated;  whose  feelings  catch  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment,  and  learn  to  court  the  favouring 
breeze  of  custom,  the  trade  wind  of  fashion ;  or 
whose  mental  manifestations  are  cast  into  that 
plastic  mould,  tliat  they  will  readily  assume 
every  shape  and  form,  be  expanded  to  the  widest 
stretch  of  ultra-liberality,  or  contracted  to  the 
narrowest  sphere  of  vision  of  the  most  confirmed 
bigotry.  These  are  they  who  are  most  certain  of 
success,  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  a  selfish 
world  loves  to  be  courted  by  the  seeming  appro- 
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batioQ  of  its  views  and  plans,  or  flattered  into 
self-complacency,  or  indulged  with  the  imitation 
of  others ;  and  that  it  will  give  its  good  things  to 
those  who  will  thus  approve,  and  flatter,  and  in- 
dulge ;  who  will  smile  upon  its  obliquities,  soften 
and  extenuate  its  palpable  wanderings,  soothe 
and  decorate  its  passions  with  some  soft,  delusive 
term,  and  confirm  it  in  its  good  opinion  of  itself, 
by  the  weight  of  their  influence.  They  who  will 
be  all  things  to  all  men ;  who  possess  the  power 
and  the  will  of  accommodation  ;  who  will  smile, 
and  bow,  and  cringe ;  who  will  throw  the  veil  of 
indifference  over  their  principles;  and  will  ob- 
scure their  perceptions  by  the  film  of  interest :  they 
on  whose  countenances  the  sleek  smile  of  per- 
petual favour  rests,  and  whose  brow  is  never 
wrinkled  by  the  pain  of  offended  virtue :  these  are 
they  on  whose  footsteps  treads  hastily  the  fiend  of 
success ;  but  these  are  not  they  who  are  deserving 
of  esteem.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  substantial 
merit  will  very  generally  work  its  way  into  no- 
tice, and  even  to  success,  if  it  be  of  a  rare  and 
extraordinary  quality  ;  but  it  will  still  form  an 
exception  to  that  general  rule,  which  confers 
prosperity  on  those  who  will  assimilate  most  rea- 
dily with  the  unsound  maxims  of  the  world,  and 
who  will  least  disturb  its  peace,  by  the  tacit  cen- 
sure of  their  own  example,  of  their  adherence  to 
principle,  of  Meir  love  of  virtue,  of  their  devotion 
to  piety.  It  is  also  true,  that  in  the  former  in- 
stance, success  is  really  dependent  upon  esteem — 
the  esteem  of  the  world ;  but  then,  that  opinion 
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is  formed  by  comparing  the  character^  with  their 
own  convenient  standard  of  applause  or  reprobar 
tion,  and  not  with  the  unchanging  law  of-  God, 
and  the  unbending  forms  of  principle  deduced 
from  its  requirements.  It  is  very  necessary  that 
children  should  entertain  just  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject,  or  they  will  soon  learn  to  act,  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  favour  of  others,  "  rather  than  the  testi- 
mony of  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  they  have  had  their  conversation  in 
the  world."    2  Corinthians  i.  12. 

But  again,  the  principle  of  esteem  is  not  to  be 
awarded  to  external  advantages.  The  rich,  the 
noble,  the  learned,  the  prosperous,  are  not,  a$ 
such^  objects  of  this  passion  !  It  is  only  in  pro- 
portion as  they  make  a  good  use  of  the  gifts  of 
fortune ;  it  is  only  as  these  are  employed  in  re- 
lieving the  sum  of  human  misery,  and  in  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  present  happiness,  diminishing 
ignorance,  and  extending  the  knowledge  of  Gk>d : 
it  is  only  in  proportion  as  the  adventitious  circum- 
stances  of  birth,  or  station,  or  patronage  are 
employed  to  augment  the  worth  of  society ;  to 
encourage  the  humble,  the  diffident,  and  the  de- 
serving ;  to  sanction  the  efforts  of  virtue,  and 
repress  the  luxuriance  of  vice,  the  prominence  of 
pride,  the  pertness  of  envy,  the  pretensions  of 
emptiness,  and  the  clamours  of  vain-glorious 
selfishness :  it  is  only  as  talent  and  learning  are 
devoted  to  the  good  of  others,  and  to  the  glory 
of  God ;    as  they  minister  to   the  extension  of 
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moral  worth,  and  become  the  hand-maids  of  reli- 
gion ;  it  is  only  as  prosperity  contributes  to  ren- 
der its  possessors  more  humble,  and  teachable, 
and  child-like ;  more  dependent  upon  God ; 
more  anxious  to  be  consecrated  to  his  service ; 
more  strictly  conformed  to  his  will ;  more  desi- 
rous of  avoiding  every  suspicious  or  doubtful 
compliance ;  more  inflexible  to  ill :  and  it  is  only 
as  these  substantial  traits  of  character  are  at- 
tached to  the  exterior  advantages  of  literature, 
that  even  such  are  deserving  of  esteem ;  for  what 
saith  the  Scripture?  "Will  he  esteem  thy 
riches?  No,  not  gold,  nor  all  the  forces  of 
strength."  Proverbs  xxxvi.  JO.  And  if  these  be 
lightly  thought  of  by  Omniscience,  how  can  they 
be  held  in  esteem  by  those  who  desire  to  be  like 
God? 

Esteem,  then,  should  be  the  result  of  a  species 
of  moral  value,  the  estimate  of  virtue,  the  specific 
gravity  of  certain  possessions,  in  relation  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  and  of 
obedience  to  his  commands.  It  is  highly  neces- 
sary that  this  estimate  should  be  made  in  refer- 
ence to  some  fixed  and  unchanging  standard ;  or 
9€lf-love  will  often  erect  its  own  views  and  feelings 
into  the  test  of  worth,  and  purity,  and  excellence ; 
yet  let  "  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain- 
glory, but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem 
other  better  than  themselves."  Philippians  ii.  3. 
Thus,  a  just  and  humble  estimate  of  self,  is  the 
first  step  in  the  process  of  forming  correct  opi- 
nions of  the  moral  worth  of  others ;  and  this  is 
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the  clue  which  will  guide  the  young  to  a  proper 
use  of  this  passion,  and  save  them  from  the  sor- 
rows of  selfishness,  or  the  misery  of  disappointed 
expectation. 

Esteem  is  less  vivid  in  its  impression  than 
friendship ;  the  one  results  rather  from  the  deli- 
berate estimate  of  the  amount  of  good  in  the  cha- 
racter, the  other  depends  more  upon  that  form  of 
benevolent  influence  which  expends  its  energies 
upon  social  regard  and  affection,  irrespective  of 
the  ties  of  blood,  or  of  conventional  relationship. 
Thus  esteem  may  exist  independently  of  love  or 
friendship ;  but  it  is  the  Jirst  link  in  the  moral 
chain  which  terminates  in  the  latter,  and  neither 
friendship  nor  love  can  exist  without  it :  we  may 
esteem  those  we  do  not  love,  but  we  cannot  love 
those  whom  we  do  not  esteem ;  and  indeed  so  en- 
tirely necessary  is  this  association,  that  the  dis- 
tinction  of  esteem  is  the  subversion  of  friendship ; 
and  by  it  the  purest  love  is  changed  into  com- 
passion only.  How  important,  then,  is  this  prin- 
ciple in  passing  through  life,  to  love  nothing  which 
cannot  be  esteemed,  to  form  no  friendship  with 
him  whose  character  bears  not  the  impress  of 
moral  value,  and  to  esteem  nothing  but  for  itself, 
its  intrinsic  worth,  its  useful  application  here,  its 
relation  to  eternal  happiness  hereafter.  But  there 
are  causes  which  impede  the  just  estimate  of 
worth  and  character.  Self-love  induces  us  fre- 
quently to  choose  a  low  standard  of  comparison, 
and  to  substitute  the  ever  varying  hues  of  natural 
disposition  for  the  dictates  of  eternal  truth,  thus 
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assuming,  as  the  maximum  of  moral  excellence, 
a  state  which  may  be  influenced  by  circumstances, 
or  modified  by  feeling,  or  perverted  by  disease, 
or  rendered  erroneous  by  defect  of  judgment,  or 
changed  by  time,  or  exhausted  by  fatigue ;  a 
state,  indeed,  which  admits  not  of  fixedness,  or 
of  those  just  and  solid,  and  immutable  prescrip- 
tions which  can  alone  confer  a  title  to  be  received 
as  a  standard  of  comparison,  and  which  can  only 
flow  from  Him  who  is  truth,  and  justice,  and 
mercy. 

Again,  passion,  prejudice,  our  own  opinion,  and 
that  of  others  whom  we  know  and  wish  to  esteem^ 
and  the  factitious  wants  of  an  artificial  state  of 
society,  all  tend  to  the  perversion  of  this  prin- 
ciple. Thus  anger,  occasioned  by  some  trifling 
collision  of  interest,  inseparable  from  the  existing 
order  of  our  social  institutions ;  ambition  which 
disparages  its  rivals ;  the  fear,  that  others  will 
secure  to  themselves  a  reputation  for  which  we 
sigh ;  the  hope  of  success  to  which  the  good  and 
great  qualities  of  competitors  may  be  an  obstacle ; 
envy,  when  we  contemplate  the  high  considera- 
tion of  their  virtues ;  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  some  splendid  talent,  or  some  advantageous 
situation ;  jealousy  over  the  just  claims  of  those 
who  run  in  the  same  race ;  all  these,  and  other 
circumstances,  present  so  many  obstacles  to  jus- 
tice and  impartiality  in  forming  our  judgment. 
The  influence  of  preconceived  opinion  and  ground- 
less prejudice,  also  operate  unfavourably:  they 
teach  us  to  be  insincere  in  our  wish  to  arrive  at 
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truth ;  lead  to  self-deception  ;  allow  the  pervert- 
ing influence  of  vanity ;  foster  the  distorted  views 
of  pride;  tempt  us  to  ridicule  what  we  hope  not 
to  emulate,  and  dare  not  attempt  to  impugn; 
destroy  the  balance  of  justice,  and  teach  us  to  be 
impatient  of  inquiry ;  fond  of  flattering  ourselves, 
and  of  withholding  the  due  meed  of  praise  from 
others.  And  to  all  this  may  be  added,  the  veil 
which  is  drawn  over  ourselves  and  society  in 
general,  by  the  institutions  of  an  artificial  polite- 
ness, which  invests  follies,  and  even  sometimes 
vices,  with  the  seeming  garb  of  approbatiou,  and 
eventually  leads  us  to  be  doubtful  of,  and  even 
careless  as  to  the  real  limits  of  virtue.  These 
are  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our 
forming  a  just  judgment  of  our  equals,  and  which 
make  us  ungenerous  in  the  distribution  of  our 
esteem ;  a  principle,  which  is  only  valuable  as  it 
is  the  fruit  of  profound  and  enlightened  convic- 
tion ;  a  passion  which  can  alone  be  exercised  with 
advantage,  in  proportion  as  moral  education  shall 
have  placed  it  upon  this  only  basis;  shall  have 
taught  it  the  errors  to  which  its  unassisted  eflbrts 
are  liable,  and  shall  have  preserved  it  from  the 
influence  of  those  deviations  from  rectitude,  which 
are  the  result  of  hasty  opinion,  injurious  feeling, 
or  inconsiderate  judgment. 

b.  Reject. 

Respect  is  the  expressed  or  tacit  avowal  of 
our  consciousness  of  the  high  standing  of  the  in- 
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dividual  to  whom  it  is  offered,  and  generally  of 
his  pre-eminence  over  ourselves.  When  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  just  principle,  and  with  correct 
views,  it  should  originate  in  esteem,  and  conse- 
quently moral  worth  should  be  its  peculiar  object; 
and  then  it  would  ever  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a 
species  of  homage  rendered  to  the  superiority  of 
virtue,  and  required  by  the  dignity  of  the  good 
man,  however  poor,  however  cruelly  the  sport  of 
fortune,  however  deprived  of  social  or  political 
power. 

Such,  however,  is  the  state  of  society,  that 
respect  has  greatly  ceased  to  be  paid  to  sterling 
worth,  and  has  been  offered  to  the  influence 
exerted  by  riches,  birth,  rank,  connexions,  patro- 
nage, and  other  circumstances,  which  give  to  man 
considerable  power  over  the  feelings,  emotions, 
and  interests  of  his  fellow-men ;  however  worth- 
less may  be  the  private  character,  however  little 
entitled  to  consideration.  Perhaps  this  morbid 
tendency  is  felt  more  particularly  in  a  commercial 
nation,  where  riches  always  give  importance,  and 
where  they  oftener  fall  to  the  lot  of  little  minds, 
uncultivated,  yet  highly  esteeming  themselves  on 
account  of  their  wealth,  and  of  the  honour  it  ac- 
cumulates upon  them.  Respect,  notwithstand- 
ing, is  justly  paid  to  the  advantages  of  rank  and 
situation  ;  for  we  are  commanded  to  **  honour 
the  king,  to  render  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due, 
to  submit  to  all  in  authority  under  him,  to  render 
due  respect  to  the  powers  that  be."  And  this 
we  should  do  without  scrupulously  inquiring  into 

x2 
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their  private  character.  Respect  is  claimed  by 
their  public  station,  though  it  will  be  found  upon 
inquiry  that  this  very  feeling  proceeds  upon  the 
supposition  of  their  worth;  and  hence  the  very 
guarded  provision  of  our  laws,  that  the  supreme 
of  the  executive  government,  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong ;  his  influence  with  his  people  is  the  in- 
fluence of  worth ;  and  this  principle  must  be  pre- 
served inviolate  in  a  free  country,  where  he  reigns 
for  the  good  and  the  happiness  of  his  subjects. 

Again,  respect  is  paid  to  the  majesty  of  intel- 
lectual acquisition ;  to  the  power  of  a  strong  mind ; 
to  those  who  have  united  to  originally  great  and 
well  cultivated  talents,  a  habit  of  acute  observa- 
tion, and  who  have  treasured  up  and  arranged  the 
results  of  their  many  notices  of  men  and  things, 
and  have  digested  them  into  a  system  of  experi- 
ence: it  is  offered  to  those  who  have  proved 
themselves  wise  in  counsel,  and  prudent  in  ad- 
vice, and  indefatigable  in  action ;  it  is  involun- 
tarily yielded  to  the  silvery  locks  of  old  age,  and 
is  not  withheld  from  the  feebleness  of  decrepi- 
tude, and  the  decay  of  what  once  was  mental 
power ;  and  especially,  if  to  the  reverential  awe 
of  age  be  added  the  dignity  of  the  parental  cha- 
racter, and  the  sage  maxims  of  parental  solici- 
tude ;  it  is  extorted  by  the  contemplation  of  illus- 
trious personages,  who  by  a  reverse  of  fortune 
have  fallen  from  the  pinnacle  of  power,  and  in- 
fluence, and  greatness,  their  opportunities  of  com- 
manding respect,  and  the  daily  increase  of  flatter- 
ers and  dependents ;  and  are  now  experiencing 
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the  wretchedness  of  poverty,  the  cruelty  of  mis- 
fortune, the  neglect  of  abandoned  favourites,  the 
contumely  of  former  friends,  the  cruel  scorn  of 
more  successful  votaries  of  the  one  god  of  their 
idolatrous  worship.  Ambition ;  and  it  is  given  to 
individuals  who  have  been  ruined  by  misfortune, 
who  from  having  been  surrounded  by  affluence 
and  splendour,  have  been  suddenly  reduced  to 
indigence,  and  have  drained  the  cup  of  misery  to 
its  last  dregs.  Yet  in  all  these  instances,  it  will 
be  seen,  however  it  may  be  concealed  by  circum- 
stances, that  one  uniform  character  pervades  every 
situation ;  and  that  it  is  the  possession,  or  at  least 
the  supposition  of  moral  worth  which  excites  the 
feeling  of  respect ;  a  connexion  which  must  never 
be  lost  sight  of  in  education. 

There  is,  however,  an  error  in  this  matter,  and 
particularly  in  the  application  of  the  epithet  re- 
spectable, and  its  corresponding  emotion ;  for  while 
respect  is  often  expressed  as  the  phraseology  of 
politeness,  without  any  corresponding  emotion  of 
truth,  it  is  sometimes  withheld  from  those  who 
though  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  are  rich  in 
faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is 
offered  to  the  powerful  and  prosperous,  and  re- 
fused to  the  disciples  of  Him  who  was  hungry, 
and  thirsty,  and  a  stranger,  and  naked,  and  sick, 
and  in  prison.  Its  essence  is  made  to  consist  in 
the  exterior  symbols  of  attention  to  those  in 
power,  instead  of  in  giving  meat  to  the  hungry, 
and  drink  to  the  thirsty,  and  protection  to  the 
houseless,  and  clothing  to  the  naked,  and  visiting 
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the  sick,  and  administering  to  the  prisoner.  And 
this  may  very  generally  be  traced  to  the  early 
misapplication  of  the  term  respectable;  for  error 
in  language  will  almost  surely  lead  to  fallacious 
opinion,  unjust  judgment,  and  obliquity  of  con- 
duct. Children  are  too  frequently  taught  to  con- 
sider those  persons  only  as  respectable,  who  are 
placed  in  a  certain  situation  of  society,  and  sur- 
rounded with  specific  external  advantages,  instead 
of  affixing  the  epithet  only  to  the  attributes  of 
moral  character  and  conduct.  It  is  for  parents 
to  watch  most  carefully  over  this  germ  of  erro- 
neous and  unjust  conclusion.  God  **  had  respect 
unto  Abel  and  to  his  oflfering ;  but  unto  Cain 
and  to  his  offering  he  had  not  respect,"  And 
wherefore?  Not  surely  because  the  Lord  dis- 
approved of  the  sacrifice  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  accepted  only  the  firstling  of  the  flock ;  not 
surely  because  of  any  exterior  difference  in  the 
situation  of  the  two  brothers,  but  because  the  one 
was  an  offering  of  sincerity  and  truth,  while  the 
other  was  a  merely  external  form  of  service, 
wanting  the  sanction  of  the  heart ;  for  "  if  thou 
doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?  and  tf 
thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door  l"  Gen. 
iv.  4,  6,  7.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  "  for 
the  Lord  your  God  is  God  of  gods,  and  Lord  erf 
lords,  a  great  God,  a  mighty,  and  a  terrible, 
which  regardeth  not  persons,  nor  taketh  reward," 
Deuteronomy  x.  17.  And  again,  we  are  enjcnned 
not  to  have  respect  to  persons,  and  are  taught 
that  those  who  do  thus,  do  not  fulfil  the  royal  law 
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of  loving  their  neighbour  as  themselves,  but  that 
"  they  commit  sin,  and  are  convinced  of  the  law 
as  transgressors."  James  ii.  9.  And  where  such 
a  consequence  is  to  be  apprehended,  surely  the 
parent  will  require  no  other  stimulus  to  exertion, 
no  argument  to  prove  its  necessity ! 

c.  Consideration. 

By  the  term  consideration  we  intend  the  weight 
of  character,  which  an  individual  obtains  from 
the  exercise  of  virtuous  principles  and  feelings  ; 
and  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed  in  society, 
by  that  integrity  of  conduct^  which  excites  our  es- 
teem, commands  our  respect,  and  inspires  us 
with  other  honourable  sentiments  towards  him- 
self, the  aggregate  of  which  forms  the  manifestation 
of  the  present  passion.  It  constitutes  an  imme- 
diate reward  to  the  exercise  of  virtue :  for  it  is 
afforded  to  real  worthy  and  is  that  faculty  by 
which  we  place  the  man  in  a  certain  prominence 
of  observation,  and  propose  his  example  for  our 
imitation  :  we  consider  his  ways,  and  copy  his  exr 
ample  ;  we  are  influenced  by  his  opinions  ;  we  are 
biassed  by  his  judgment;  we  sympathize  with  his 
feelings ;  we  make  common  cause  with  his  views ; 
and  are  governed  by  his  practice.  The  good  man 
aims  to  obtain  it,  not  indeed  as  the  reward  of 
conduct ;  but  he  strives  that  his  actions  may  de<* 
serve  it,  and  cherishes  it  as  a  stimulus  to  future 
exertion ;  a  motive  which  is  deepened  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  consideration  in  which  he  is  held 
by  others,  with  the  certainty  of  the  knowledge  of 
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his  own  heart,  of  how  little  he  is  entitled  to  the 
approbation  of  his  fellow  men,  and  how  much  less 
of  Him,  who  knows  every  thought ;  a  review  by 
which  he  is  humbled,  and  aroused  to  fresh  energy 
in  the  way  of  following  his  commandmenti^. 

Consideration  may  be  misapplied,  and  it  fre- 
quently is  so,  though  not  so  often  as  respect ; 
since  it  attaches  itself  more  to  solid  worth,  and 
less  to  the  small  dust  of  the  balance  of  exterior 
circumstances.  It  is  perhaps  the  passion  above 
all  others,  which  is  most  dependent  upon  reason ; 
for  it  rests  mainly  on  the  exercise  of  principle, 
and  has  inherent  in  its  nature,  so  little  of  heart- 
stirring  emotion,  that  it  might  be  almost  termed 
a  virtue :  and  yet  upon  investigation,  it  will  ap- 
pear to  be  compounded  of  passion,  and  to  be 
acted  upon  by  other  passions,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  demonstrate  their  affinities.  The  great  object 
of  education  is  to  regulate  its  application  by  just 
views  ;  and  above  all,  to  prepare  the  young  mind 
to  receive  its  influence  with  modesty  and  diffi- 
dence, and  to  know  and  to  feel,  that  it  deserves 
not  the  consideration  in  which  it  is  held  by  its 
fellow-men ;  and  consequently,  that  it  may  ac- 
knowledge its  own  sinfulness,  and  need  of  repent- 
ance ;  its  own  worthlessness,  and  need  of  a 
Saviour ;  its  own  helplessness  and  impotence, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  grace. 

The  possession  of  consideration  does  not  excite 
envy,  because  it  is  enjoyed  without  pride,  and 
would  be  quickly  lost,  if  its  possessor  yielded  to 
the  ostentatious  influence  of  self-esteem.      The 
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proud,  the  envious,  the  selfish,  the  passionate, 
the  avaricious,  the  ambitious,  the  unprincipled, 
the  timid,  the  irresolute,  the  undecided  and 
wavering,  the  vacillating  and  unstable,  the  male- 
volent and  revengeful,  the  insincere  and  menda- 
cious, the  vain,  the  ignorant,  the  intemperate, 
the  indolent,  the  unjust,  the  ungrateful,  the  im- 
patient, the  irritable,  the  frivolous,  the  unmean- 
ing, the  dissipated,  and  the  thoughtless,  are  not, 
or  at  least,  ought  not  to  become  objects  of  con- 
sideration, vt^hich  in  its  genuine  application,  is 
afforded  only  to  worth  !  ! 

That  deserved  reputation  therefore  which  en- 
titles man  to  receive  the  meed  of  this  passion,  is 
the  first  fortune  of  the  individual ;  it  is  dearer  to 
him  than  life  itself,  which  ceases  to  be  valuable, 
when  it  is  no  longer  worthy  of  consideration  :  it 
is  of  more  consequence  than  riches  and  honour, 
since  these  can  confer  no  lasting  benefit;  since 
they  may  be  lost  in  an  instant,  and  leave  their 
former  possessors  without  a  claim  to  notice,  or  even 
the  means  of  subsistence  ;  while  on  the  contrary, 
the  man  of  reputation  possesses  an  exhaustless 
mine  which  survives  misfortune ;  he  never  can  be 
destitute ;  his  character  commands  respect ;  his 
wants  ensure  attention ;  and  his  misfortunes  in- 
spire commiseration  ;  while  in  the  last  moments 
of  extreme  exigence,  \m  still  retains  a  boon  which 
he  devolves  upon  his  offspring,  and  which  to 
them  will  be  better  than  silver  or  gold. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between 
slowly  obtained  consideration^  the  result  of  princi- 
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pled,  and  long  tried  reputation*  and  that  rti^ewn 
Avhich  is  frequently  produced  by  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances*  and  is  often  awarded  to  the.etnjHri- 
cism  of  impudent  success :  the  former  is.  the  clear 
and  steady  light  of  day  ;  tb.e  latter  is  the  briUiant 
meteor  which  dazzles  for  a  moment,  and  i$^oon 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  night.  However  condu- 
cive to  his  immediate  interests,  it  will  be  found, 
that  he  who  challenges  renown,  will  become  the 
favourite  of  a  circle,  only  to  share  the  fate  of  all 
favourites,  to  lose  his  power,  and  to  sink  lower 
into  nothingness  than  his  real  station.  Renown 
may  be  acquired  without  a  single  virtue,  or  a 
good  quality  of  any  kind :  celebrity  which  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  consideration,  may  be  the  re- 
ward of  talent  and  of  intellectual  attainment, 
without  any  regard  to  the  quality  of  its  pursuits, 
or  to  the  utility  of  their  application ;  it  may  be 
most  undeservedly  conferred  by  the  favouring 
gale  of  patronage ;  but  consideration  is  yielded 
to  merit  only — to  often  proved  and  solid  worth  ; 
it  is  obtained  less  by  the  gifts  of  genius  and  the 
attributes  of  mind,  than  by  the  sterling  qualities 
of  the  heart ;  it  is  afforded  to  the  consistently 
good  man,  however  humble  his  situation,  how- 
ever unassuming  his  pretensions,  while  it  is 
withheld  from  the  man  of  learning,  and  science, 
and  distinction,  whose  conduct  is  not  irreproach- 
able ;  it  is  yielded  to  piety  in  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment, and  even  in  the  night  of  adversity;  while 
it  is  denied  to  the  wicked  in  prosperity,  to  him 
who  forgets   God,  and  is  unmindful  of  his  fel* 
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lows.  And  since  the  individuals  who  deserve  it 
are  comparatively  few ;  and  since  the  first  emo- 
tions of  the  passion  are  so  quickly  extinguished 
by  so  many  qualities  which  are  not  only  tolerated 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  but  even  pass  cur- 
rent as  the  common  materials  of  every  day  inter- 
course, and  are  fostered,  and  encouraged  by  the 
daily  occasions  of  life, — so  are  the  opportunities 
for  its  exercise  unfreqtient ;  the  virtues  which 
produce  it  are  rarcy  and  in  proportion  to  their 
scarcity,  so  are  they  highly  esteemed,  and  the 
consideration  which  results  from  their  exercise  is 
the  more  deeply  valued. 

Consideration  is  inapplicable  to  youth  ;  the  cha- 
racter in  early  life  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried 
as  that  it  may  be  relied  upon  for  steadiness  of 
principle ;  and  in  extreme  old  age,  the  torpor  of 
selfishness  insensibly  steals  over  the  activity  of 
duty,  entwines  itself  around  the  trunk  of  utility, 
and  well  nigh  strangles  its  last  efibrts,  so  that  it 
loses,  in  a  measure,  its  title  to  that  consideration 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  awarded  to  middle 
life  ;  to  the  maturity  of  the  judgment ;  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  passions  ;  to  the  fulness  of  intel- 
lectual ability ;  to  the  intensity  and  correctness 
of  feeling;  to  the  activity  of  benevolent  enter- 
prize  ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  unwearied  and  ttse- 
ful  consistency  of  good  principle,  and  that  prin- 
ciple employed  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good 
of  his  creatures. 

There  is  another  reason  for  this  result :  in  early 
life,  man  is  not  so  sensible  of  the  worth  of  reputa- 
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tion,  as  to  give  himself  much  trouble  in  seeking 
to  obtain  it ;  his  principal  aim  is  to  render  himself 
agreeable^  and  if  he  succeed  in  doing  this  to  the 
world  at  large,  it  will  be  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  con- 
sideration of  its  better  part.     But  when  the  vanity 
of  an  attractive  exterior  has  subsided ;  and  the 
desire  to  please  has  given  way  to  the  earnest  hope, 
the  constant  aim  and  struggle  to  be  useful;  when 
the  fondness  for  gratifying  others  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  wish  of  improving  them ;  when  the 
ostentation  of  display,  and  the  desire  of  exhibit- 
ing talents  and  acquirements  have  been  supplanted 
by  the  principled  intention  of  occasioning  those 
around  us,  to  reap  the  benefits  of  our  maturity, 
to  gather  the  fruits  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  de- 
rive the  advantage  of  our  long  stored,  and  well-* 
arranged  observations  upon  men  and  things :  in 
fact,  when  man  seeks  to  be  known  and  distin-' 
guished  by  reasonable  ideas,  just  views,  prudent 
feelings,  subdued  passions,  and  virtuous,  noble, 
honourable,  and  pious  principles ;  and  moreover, 
when  he  is  anxious  that  the  influence  of  these 
feelings  and  principles  should  be  operative  upon 
his  social  circle ;  then  it  is  that  he  is  entitled  to 
consideration  ;  a  passion  which  he  should  delight  to 
exercise  towards  others,  as  well  as  be  delighted  to 
receive  from  them,  and  seek  constantly  to  deserve. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  this  is  sometimes  errone- 
ously bestowed ;  it  is  usurped  by  those  who  are 
entitled  to  the  semblance  of  virtues,  whose  actual 
exercise  should  alone  confer  it,  or  who  possess 
the  faculty  of  dissembling  their  incapacity,  and 
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want  of  desert, .  together  with  their  destitution  of 
all  title  to  this  perfection  of  esteem.  Hence ^the 
necessity  of  teaching  the  young  to  form  a  just  es- 
timate of  the  value  of  opinion ! 

Man  should  neither  be  a  slave  to  the  judgment 
of  others,  nor  utterly  regardless  of  their  views. 
Many  causes  operate  to  render  the  result  of  opi- 
nion uncertain  and  unjust.  Passion,  prejudice, 
fashion,  example,  all  tend  to  shew  the  want  of  re- 
liance upon  its  conclusions.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  opinion,  if  left  to  itself, 
will  in  the  main  be  right,  and  in  the  long  run  will 
come  round  to  the  side  of  common  sense,  and  truth, 
and  justice,  and  reason.  However,  distorted  for  a 
time,  it  will  at  length  generally  assume  that  rec- 
titude of  view,  which  gives  it  value  and  importance. 
Opinion,  when  it  contravenes  any  portion  of  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  or  is  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ's  religion  is  plainly  not  to  be 
valued,  nor  admitted  as  worthy  of  consideration. 
But  within  this  limit,  the  settled  judgment  of  our 
fellows  is  valuable  and  desirable.  It  is  not  to  be 
assumed  as  a  motive  to  action,  but  it  may  be  use- 
ful as  a  guide  and  directrix,  provided  always,  that 
it  be  not  inconsistent  with  any  known  and  esta- 
blished principles.  To  be  careless  of  public  opi- 
nion implies  a  recklessness  of  feeling,  which  is  not 
the  result  of  a  just  appreciation  of  the  judgment  of 
others,  and  of  an  appeal  to  the  great  Searcher  of 
hearts ;  but  rather  a  consciousness  of  the  incor- 
rectness of  our  own  character,  and  a  low  estimation 
of  the  attributes  of  mind  generally ;  to  be  con- 
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stantly  changing  our  views  according  to  those  with 
whom  we  are  surrounded,  is  to  show  that  we  pos- 
sess no  steady  principle ;  but  to  defer  to  the  opi- 
nion of  large  masses  of  mankind,  to  deliberate, 
to  weigh,  to  estimate  before  we  act,  is  to  shew  a 
just  sense  of  the  degree  of  value  to  be  attached  to 
public  opinion,  and  an  anxiety  to  escape  from 
singularity ;  at  the  same  time,  declaring  a  reso- 
lute adherence  to  principle,  and  a  determination 
not  to  sacrifice  moral  duty  to  obtain  its  suffrage ; 
nor  to  comply  with  the  prejudices  of  others,  nor 
to  countenance  their  follies,  nor  to  dissemble  our 
own  views,  nor  to  blink  a  result  arising  from  these 
premises  ;  to  value  opinion  only  as  it  is  consistent 
with  truth ;  to  rise  above  it  when  its  influence 
is  prejudicial;  to  seek  its  improvement,  and 
change  its  character,  where  it  seems  to  have 
taken  too  low  a  standard  of  comparison. 


Section  XIII.     Of  Contempt. 

Contempt  is  applied  for  the  most  part  to  the  in- 
dividual who  derogates  from  the  dignity  of  man, 
as  a  rational,  intellectual,  and  moral  creature; 
who  debases  or  perverts  his  reason ;  prostitutes 
his  intellect,  and  turns  aside  from  the  uprightness 
of  propriety  into  the  devious  paths  of  chicanery, 
intrigue,  and  the  interested  substitution  of  pre- 
sent or  political  expediency,  for  that  sense  of 
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justice,  that  principle  of  integrity  which  would 
sacrifice  every  personal  feeling,  every  selfish 
emotion,  every  temporary  advantage,  rather 
than  yield  one  atom  of  unbending  tinth.  Con- 
tempt is  poured  upon  the  head  of  him  who  violates 
the  laws  of  honour,  whose  word  is  not  to  be  trusted; 
who  has  broken  his  promise,  escaped  from  his  en- 
gagements, forfeited  his  title  to  sincerity,  or  fla- 
grantly failed  '■  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
enjoined  by  the  social  compact.  It  is  also  visited 
upon  those  who  have  been  degraded  by  open  and 
shameless  vice ;  it  is  accumulated  upon  the  idle, 
the  ititemperdte,  the  ungrateful,  the  faithless,  and 
the  unprincipled.  This  passion  isolates  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  its  object ;  separates  him  from  his 
compeers,  and  leaves  him  in  hopeless  obscurity ; 
or  associates  him  with  a  group  of  others,  who  are 
all  hasting  to  the  gloomy  night  of  infamy.  It  is 
practically  a  solitary  punishment,  for  contempt 
will  hardly  drag  into  notice  the  individual  whom 
it  scorns  ;  it  scarcely  considers  him  as  deserving 
so  much  notice,  and  rather  fixes  upon  him  the  in- 
delible brand,  which  will  pursue  him  through  life, 
and  which  will  leave  a  blot  upon  his  memory  that 
will  be  handed  down  to  his  posterity. 

Contempt  is  employed  in  punishing  the  avari- 
cious and  ungrateful,  the  impostor  and  the  hypo- 
crite, the-  selfish,  the  traitor  to  society,  the  be- 
trayer of  friendship,  the  violator  of  confidence, 
the  calumniator  of   the  innocent,  the  insidious 

■ 

disturber  of  the  peace  and  good  ordeir  of  the  re- 
lative compact.     It  is  supplementary  to  human 
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laws,  and  extends  its  jurisdiction  where  they 
cannot' reach .  The  object  of  legislative  enact- 
ments, is  the  punishment  of  the  more  flagrant 
evil-doer;  of  him  who  by  overt  acts  threatens 
the  life  or  property  of  others ;  but  the  agency  of 
contempt  is  poured  upon  the  exertion  of  a  simi- 
lar principle,  in  little  acts  of  moral  larceny,  which 
escape  the  vigilance  of  human  jurisdiction.  It 
operates  immediately  upon  the  principle  of  self- 
love,  and  hence  its  influence  is  severely  felt ;  they 
whose  hearts  are  not  hardened  by  the  destitution 
of  feeling,  despise  themselves,  and  sink  into  the 
obscurity  of  the  dark  night  of  shame,  from  which 
they  never  find  a  way  of  escape,  through  the 
shades  which  they  have  drawn  around  them ; 
others  may  struggle  against  its  weight ;  they 
may  affect  to  be  above  its  reach ;  they  may  as- 
sume to  act,  and  think,  and  feel,  as  though  they 
were  not  the  subjects  of  this  passion ;  but  con- 
tempt is  not  thus  to  be  evaded ;  it  sits  im- 
movably upon  the  character ;  no  opposition  can 
dislodge  it ;  it  is  a  perpetual  source  of  sorrow, 
a  dead  weight,  whose  constant  operation  will  be 
to  sink  the  man  in  his  own  esteem,  as  well  as  in 
the  judgment  of  others;  he  is  not  to^ be  trusted ; 
he  is  shunned  therefore  as  the  deadly  viper,  lest 
his  sting  may  be  implanted  in  some  unconscious 
moment ;  he  loses  the  conviction  of  his  fair  re- 
putation in  society ;  and  with  fearful  upbraidings, 
and  bitter  retrospects,  and  cruel  anticipations; 
neglected  by  all,  tormented  by  passion,  and  torn 
by  conscience,  he  approaches  his  last  hour,  and 
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sinks  unregretted,  without  a  hand  to  smooth  his 
pillow  of  sickness,  or  to  close  the  eye  of  ap- 
proaching insensibility.  It  is  a  dreadful  punish- 
ment, a  fearful  retribution,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  passion  in  Christian  education,  demands 
much  caution. 

If  it  were  possible,  to  feel  contempt  only  for 
the  positive  baseness,  and  not  towards  the  base, 
it  would  be  well ;  but  the  fact  is  precisely  the 
contrary,  for  the  object  of  this  passion  is  rather 
the  person  than  the  thing ;  at  least  the  feeling  of 
the  mind,  however  excited  by  the  quality  of 
action  is  certainly  directed  towards  the  indivi- 
dual. And  this  is  a  very  questionable  state  ;  for 
first,  we  become  the  judges  of  conduct,  and  pro- 
ceed to  inflict  punishment  for  delinquency ;  and 
this  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  that  religion  which 
forbids  us  to  judge  others  ;  which  relies  upon  the 
justice  and  judgment  of  its  divine  Author;  and 
which  confidently  reposes  the  punishment  of 
guilt,  with  him  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  be- 
hold iniquity,  and  who  has  declared  his  hatred  of 
sin,  and  has  promised  the  fury  of  his  wrath 
against  transgressors. 

Christianity  enjoins  us  to  be  forgiving,  com- 
passionate, tender-hearted,  pitiful,  long-suffering, 
and  merciful,  states  of  feeling  and  of  principle, 
to  which  the  passion  of  contempt  is  inimical. 
Our  blessed  Lord  himself,  as  he  drew  near  to 
the  close  of  his  ministry,  after  having  experienced 
the  contumely  of  the  Jews  ;  after  having  wit- 
nessed   their  ignorance,   blindness,  hardness   of 
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heart,  and  determined  rejection  of  himself;  after 
having  suffered  from  their  scofl&ng,  their  cruel 
injustice,  and  their  bitter  and  unfounded  calum- 
nies ;  and  well  knowing  that  the  measure  of  their 
crimes  was  not  yet  full,  and  that  it  would  be 
shortly  augmented  by  the  destruction  of  himself ; 
yet  ventured  not  an  expression  of  contempt,  for 
that  impotent  ragCy  above  which  he  soared  the  God 
triumphant ;  "  but  when  he  was  come  near,  he 
beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,  saying.  If  thou 
hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day, 
the  things,  which  belong  unto  thy  peace  1  but 
now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes !  For  the 
days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies 
shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass  thee 
round,  and  keep  thee  in,  on  every  side,  and  shall 
lay  thee  even  with  the  ground,  and  thy  children 
within  thee ;  and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one 
stone  upon  another,  because  thou  knewest  not  the 
time  of  thy  visitation."  Luke  xix.  41 — 44. 

And  since  here  is  the  distinct  punishment  of 
sin,  of  criminality  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
laws,  of  that  base  ingratitude  and  hypocrisy,  that 
selfishness,  that  treason  to  the  friend  of  sinners, 
that  violation  of  confidence,  that  calumny,  that 
faithlessness  and  unprincipled  conduct,  and  that 
obstinate  rejection  of  proffered  mercy,  which  are 
the  peculiar  objects  of  this  passion,  and  yet  with- 
out a  single  expression  of  contempt,  but  merely 
the  reluctant  award  of  inflexible  justice,  attended 
by  the  tear  of  compassion  ;  we  have  the  highest 
sanction  both  of  precept  and  example,  for  amert- 
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ing,  that  the  deyelopment  of  this  passion  in 
Christian  education  requires  the  most  scrupulous 
and  nice  attention.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  relax  in 
any  measure,  the  hatred  of  sin,  the  recoil  from 
all  that  is  base  and  dishonourable ;  but  we  would 
cut  out  the  canker  from  the  rose,  and  leave  the 
healthy  flower  untouched ;  we  would  fastidiously 
strip  the  strangling  ivy  from  the  oak,  but  we 
would  preserve  inviolate  the  integrity  of  the  ma- 
jestic stem  around  which  it  twines ;  we  would 
separate  the  evil  from  the  individual ;  we  would 
not  spare  the  former,  but  we  would  compassionate 
the  latter. 

Dangerous  as  is  the  uncontrouled  agency  of 
this  passion,  its  original  destination  was  mani- 
festly to  raise  the  tone  of  the  mind,  above  the 
love,  or  even  the  toleration  of  that  which  is  base, 
to  save  it  from  coinciding  with  folly,  or  from  rest- 
ing contented  with  the  inanity  of  ignorance. 
And  while  its  common  agency  is  to  be  most  care- 
fully watched,  good  may  arise  from  directing  its 
operations  into  their  intended  channel,  and  from 
witnessing  its  efforts  on  the  world  around  us* 
However  contempt  may  be  sometimes  poured 
upon  the  good,  because  they  are  poor  and  igno- 
rant, by  those  who  think  they  **  are  rich  and  in- 
creased with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing ; 
and  know  not  that  they  are  wretched,  and  mise- 
rable, and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked,"  (Revela- 
tions iii.  17 ;)  however  it  may  be  fastened  upon 
peculiarity  of  manner,  in  order  to  discredit  the 
influence  of  good  principles ;  yet  in  general,  its 
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distribution  is  more  justly  porportioned  to  the 
amount  of  baseness  of  character,  and  as  such  its 
award  is  commonly  lasting,  and  extends  even  be- 
yond the  present  generation.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  prejudice  has  much  to  do,  with  the  application 
of  the  principle  to  families  and  posterity.  But  so 
it  is,  that  the  influence  of  this  unwritten  judg- 
ment of  others'  actions,  is  felt  by  immediate  rela- 
tives, and  even  by  remote  connexions.  We  re- 
ceive into  our  families  and  confidence,  with  great 
doubt  and  suspicion,  those,  whose  nearest  rela- 
tives have  been  branded  by  the  mark  of  con- 
tempt ;  a  whole  family  suffers  for  the  misconduct 
of  an  individual ;  children  for  their  parents ; 
brothers  and  sisters  for  each  other ;  and  even 
friends  and  acquaintance  for  the  delinquencies  of 
those  with  whom  they  have  been  associated. 

Before  forming  a  new  acquaintance,  it  is  na- 
tural to  inquire  the  connexions  of  the  party ;  and 
if  we  trace  these  to  an  individual,  who  has  in- 
curred the  contempt  of  infamy,  we  hesitate, — 
we  more  than  hesitate;  we  retire  within  our- 
selves ;  we  exercise  the  strictest  caution ;  we 
close  the  door  of  our  hearts ;  and  at  all  events, 
suspend  intimacy,  until  we  have  tried  the  charac- 
ter, and  found  it  sterling.  This  taint  is  heredi- 
tary, and  is  operative  to  many  generations  from 
that  in  which  it  has  taken  place  ;  the  bend  sinis- 
ter is  not  to  be  removed  ;  the  value  of  good 
ancestors  can  scarcely  be  sufficiently  appreciated; 
while  the  stigma  of  infamy  is  with  difficulty  even 
veiled,  for  it  will  live  far  longer  than  the  memory 
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of  that  which  is  honourable  and  upright.     The 
same  feeling  meets  the  eye  in  the  idea  of  organic 
predisposition ;  nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
belief  that  certain  vices  occur  more  frequently 
in  particular  families ;  and  hence  the  conviction, 
that  the  descendants  of  an  attainted  individual, 
may  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  a  similar  form  of 
degraded  propensity.      Whether  this  feeling  be 
just  or  unjust;  whether  it  be  founded  on  expe- 
rience, or  whether  it  rest  merely  as  an  opinion  of 
prejudice,    its   existence  is  undeniable,    and  its 
operation  should  be  a  stimulus  to  upright  con- 
duct, and  a  guarantee  for  correct  example,  even 
when  the  influence  of  higher  and  better  principles 
may  not  be  prominent.     And  while  personal  and 
family  consideration  are  really  objects  of  worthy 
pursuit ;  and  personal  and  family  dishonour  are 
to  be  dreaded  and  deprecated,  the  agency  of  con- 
tempt upon  ourselves  and  our  children,  may  be 
rendered  available  as  an  additional  motive  and 
incentive    to    noble,    generous,    upright    action. 
While  then  the  operation  of  contempt  upon  our 
own  hearts,  and  upon  our  conduct  towards  others, 
is  to  be  avoided   and  counteracted,    we  should 
equally  strive  not  to  become  its  subjects, — i^ot  to 
give  to  others  occasion  to  speak  reproachfully : 
for  if  we  do  well,  and  suffer  for  it,  we  are  happy  ; 
but  if  we  are  branded  for  evil-doing,  we  must  not 
only  bear  our  own  burden,  but  it  will  be  devolved 
for  us,  upon  our  innocent  posterity. 

The  principle  of  scorn  is  very  analogous  to  that 
of  contempt ;  it  is  however  rather  a  diminutive  of 
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this  passion,  and  is  applicable  more  to  conduct 
than  to  persons ;  so  an  individual  may  scorn  to 
commit  a  base  action,  without  feeling  contempt 
for  him,  whom  by  so  doing,  he  would  resemble. 
But  there  is  a  sense,  in  which  the  term  scorn 
does  not  admit  of  this  favourable  construction; 
and  in  which  it  forms  the  evidence  of  an  awful 
state  of  alienation  from  God ;  a  thoughtlessness 
of  futurity,  a  hardness  of  heart,  from  which  the 
long-resisted  spirit  seems  to  have  departed.    The 
scorner  is  one  who  disbelieves,  or  affects  to  dis- 
believe, the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God ;  one 
who  scorns   to  be   thought  in  earnest  about  re- 
ligion;   one  who   mocks  at   the  punishment  of 
sin,    and    the    threatenings   and  judgments  de- 
nounced against  it  by  the  infinitely  holy  law  of 
God  ;    one    who    derides    reproof, — "  a  scorner 
heareth  not  rebuke  ;"  (Proverbs  xiii.  1.)  one  who 
foolishly  trusts  to  his  own  powers  and  knowledge, 
and  refuses  the  instruction  of  the  Most  High ;  one 
who  rests  in  the  acquisitions  of  intellect,  and  de- 
spises the  foolishness  of  the  gospel  of  Christ; 
"who   seeketh    wisdom,    and   findeth   it   not;" 
(Proverbs  xiv.  6.)  one  who  liateth  him  that  re- 
prove th   him, — "  a  scorner  loveth    not  one  that 
reproveth  him  ;  neither  will  he  go  unto  the  wise;" 
(Proverbs  xvi.  12.)  one  who  scoffs  at  the  princi- 
ples of  religion,  and  contemns   the  restraint  of 
moral  obligation,  as  connected  with  a  principle  of 
purity  and    love  to  God;   one  who  rejects  the 
word  of  God,  and  if  he  do  not  openly  profess  a 
disbelief  in  its  truth,  yet  avowedly  refuses  to  be 
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guided  and  governed  by  its  influence ;  one  who 
is  even  an  abomination  among  men,  and  who, 
having  cast  oflF  the  fear  of  God,  and  obtained  the 
highest  degree  of  daring,  has  become  a  monster 
of  iniquity,  without  a  single  restraint  to  preserve 
him  from  the  fell  influence  of  that  demoniacal 
possession,  under  which  he  appears  to  brave  the 
danger  of  hereafter,  and  deliberately  to  prefer 
the  pleasures  of  the  moment,  while  he  sneers  at 
the  idea  of  a  future  day  of  punishment.  **  Surely 
he  scorneth  the  scorners;  but  he  giveth  grace 
unto  the  lowly.  The  wise  shall  inherit  glory, 
but  shame  shall  be  the  promotion  of  fools."  "  If 
thou  be  wise,  thou  shalt  be  wise  for  thyself;  but 
if  thou  scornest,  thou  alone  shalt  bear  it.  Judg- 
ments are  prepared  for  scorners,  and  stripes  for 
the  back  of  fools."  Proverbs  iii.  34,  35.  ix.  12. 
xix.  29.  So  constantly  is  scorn  placed  in  appo- 
sition with  the  folly  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is 
intended  for  the  absence  of  that  wisdom  which  is 
from  above,  and  for  the  influence  of  that  which  is 
from  below,  and  which  is  earthly,  sensual,  devil- 
ish. Parents  have  to  guard  against  the  first 
risings  of  this  evil  principle,  and  then  will  they 
be  saved  from  witnessing  the  misery  of  its  deve- 
lopment :  their  line  of  duty  is  obvious,  and  needs 
no  comment  to  explain, — no  argument  to  enforce 
its  observance. 
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Section  XIV.     Of  Patriotism. 

In  the  present  age  of  insubordination,  and  when 
the  love  of  country  is  so  frequently  supplanted 
by  the  dislike  of  constraint,  and  the  impulse  of 
lawless  desire  on  the  one  hand,  or  when  it  is 
contracted  into  a  doating  fondness  for  the  merely 
exterior  apparatus  of  civil  government,  it  is  highly 
necessary  to  cultivate  and  educate  this  passion 
upon  just  principles,  and  witli  consistent  views. 
The  existence  of  civil  government — of  a  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  individual  right,  and  safety, 
and  comfort ;  and  the  arrangements  which  have 
been  made  for  religious  instruction,  must  be  con- 
templated as  a  great  boon,  in  exchange  for  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice  some  portion  of 
selfish  inclination,  as  well  as  some  pecuniary 
contributions  towards  its  support. 

Patriotism  does  not  consist  in  the  love  of  coun- 
try, because  it  is  our  own ;  but  in  a  well  founded 
attachment  to  those  laws,  and  those  civil  and 
religious  institutions,  which  are  congenial  with 
the  better  spirit  of  the  people,  and  calculated  to 
make  them  happy,  and  wise,  and  good.  Different 
countries  possess  varying  advantages ;  their  forms 
of  government ;  their  moral  and  religious  institu- 
tions differ ;  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  say,  ours  is 
the  very  best,  or  that  it  is  not  so  good  as  another; 
that  will  befound  to  be  the  best  which  is  best 
suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  which  will 
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secure  to  them  the  largest  portion  of  advantage 
with  the  smallest  possible  privation  ;  provided 
only  that  it  be  consistent  with  their  individual 
habits  of  thought^  and  feeling,  and  action ;  and 
compatible  with  their  happiness  and  welfare. 

Patriotism  does  not  consist  in  being  blind  to 
the  faults,  and  errors,  and  corruptions  which  are 
inseparable  from  long-established  governments; 
aor  in  the  defence  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses, 
merely  because  they  have  been  engrafted  upon 
that  which  is  good,  and  have  been  sanctified  by 
time  and  custom ;  but  it  does  consist  in  acknow- 
ledging the  principle  of  obedience,  and  of  love 
too,  in  spite  of  blemishes  which  it  discovers  ten- 
derly, which  it  cannot  cherish,  and  which  it  dares 
not  remove  with  a  rude  unskilful  hand;  and  it 
does  consist  in  recollecting  that  national  errors 
are  made  up  of  individual  conduct,  and  in  setting 
a  good  example  of  uprightness  and  fidelity,  and 
disinterestedness.  A  government  should  be  pa- 
ternal; and  the  love  and  obedience  of  subjects 
should  be  analogous  to  that  of  children  for  their 
parents.  Now  we  know,  that  although  children 
will  be  influenced  by  the  example  of  their  pa- 
rents, yet  the  situation  of  the  former  implies  a 
deference  to  the  authority  of  the  latter  ;  submis- 
sion  to  superior  judgment,  confidence  in  their  in- 
tegrity, and  the  ready  yielding  of  a  wish  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  reason  of  every  part  of  their 
conduct.  And  so  it  is  with  a  paternal  govern- 
ment ;  we  cannot  see  the  reason  and  ground  for 
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every  minute  arrangemeiit ;  but  we  are  not  thence 
to  infer,  that  it  is  unreasonabk  or  corrupt ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  are  to  assume  that  it  is  rigkt,  be- 
cause such  is  the  general  character  of  its  conduct. 
Again,  patriotism  does  not  consist  in  turgid  de- 
clamation on  the  advantages  of  our  own  govern- 
ment, accompanied,  as  it  frequently  is,  by  the 
studied  desire  to  evade  its  imposts  in  every  pos- 
sible way :  but  it  does  consist  in  a  steady  support 
of  its  principles,  and  in  an  adherence  to  its  laws, 
and  to  those  pecuniary  sacrifices  which  it  asks  for 
its  support.  Selfishness  too  commonly  exists  as 
the  motive  to  action,  and  is  only  thinly  veiled  by 
empty  professions.  Neither  does  the  love  of  our 
country  consist  in  finding  out  all  her  corruptions, 
all  her  symptoms  of  decay,  all  the  fungi  which 
have  grown  upon  her  surface,  as  the  marks  and 
evidence  of  a  venerable  old  age ;  all  the  tangible 
points  on  which  she  might  be  improved ;  but  it 
does  consist  in  loving  her  still,  notwithstanding 
all  her  faults,  and  in  affording  the  best  possible 
support  to  her  institutions. 

That  is  not  patriotism,  but  bigotry,  which  in- 
vests our  own  country  with  every  excellence,  and 
allows  of  none  to  any  other  form  of  government ; 
but  it  is  right  to  esteem  our  own  country  more 
highly,  because  its  institutions  are  better  suited 
to  the  genius  of  the  people  than  any  other. 

Patriotism  consists  farther  in  doing  all  we  can 
to  promote  the  interests,  and  welfare,  and  hap- 
piness of  our   country  and   its  inhabitants;    in 
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diffusing  that  righteousness  which  exalteth  a 
nation,  and  in  opposing  that  sin  which  is  the 
reproach  of  any  people ;  in  augmenting  the  moral 
value  of  the  nation  at  large ;  in  diffusing  know- 
ledge as  the  best  antidote  of  irreligion,  and  in- 
fidelity,  and  that  disaffection  which  has  assailed 
us  at  every  point,  from  the  mistaken  senator,  the 
popular  orator,  the  pulpit,  and  the  press ;  and  in 
every  form  from  the  goodly  quarto  to  the  smalU 
but  not  inoperative  ballad  or  penny  book.  The 
patriot  has  the  work  of  a  life  before  him  :  every 
day  will  bring  its  duty  ;  for  every  day  he  should 
be  himself  better ;  he  should  be  trying  to  make 
others  so ;  and  in  so  doing,  he  will  be  promoting 
the  welfare,  honour,  respectability,  and  real  worth 
of  his  country,  "  Happy  is  that  people  that  is 
in  such  a  case ;  yea,  happy  is  that  people  whose 
God  is  the  Lord."  Psalm  cxliv.'  16.  A  prin- 
cipled attachment,  not  a  blind  impulse,  is  genuine 
patriotism ;  neither  is  it  a  vehement  passion, 
though  it  may  be  sometimes  found  to  exist  as 
such ;  and  the  evils  attendant  upon  this  sightless 
impetus,  are  to  be  traced  in  its  ungoverned  in- 
fluence, producing  that  form  of  insanity  termed 
Nostalgia^  particularly  prevalent  among  the  Swiss; 
during  the  paroxysms  of  which  they  have  been 
known  to  leap  from  their  vessels  into  the  sea, 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  plunging  into 
the  green  fields  of  their  native  vallies.  A  moral 
nostalgia  may  be  frequently  observed ;  an  uncon- 
querable desire  for  the  realization  of  Utopian  plans 
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which  are  impossible,  and  which  hurries  onward 
its  victims  to  the  destruction  of  themselves,  and 
of  the  fabric  of  society  which  surrounds  them. 
But  strengthen  the  reason,  and  fix  the  passion  on 
the  firm  basis  of  principle,  and  the  pupil  will 
become  a  patriot,  and  a  philanthropist,  and  will 
steer  equally  clear  of  besotted  admiration  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  cold,  miscalculating^  selfish 
faction  on  the  other. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


VIRTUES   AND    VICES. 


Section  I.     On  Veracity  and  Sincerity — on 

Falsehood. 

The  essential  properties  of  truth  and  falsehood 
lie  at  the  very  basis  of  all  character;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  prevalence  of  the  one  or  the  other,  con- 
stitute the  good  or  the  bad  man;  for  they  are 
diametrically  opposed  and  their  most  perfect  ex- 
amples are  to  be  found  in  Him  who  was  the  Truth, 
and  in  him  who  was,  and  is,  the  father  of  lies. 
The  man  of  truth  is  sincere,  candid,  ingenuous, 
upright,  he  "  that  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt  and 
changeth  not ; "  while  the  hypocrite  and  the  flat- 
terer, are  unjust,  disingenuous,  deceivers,  faith-  ' 
less,  dissembler^,  untrue.  We  love  and  admire 
the  one,  while  we  fear,  distrust,  and  doubt  the 
other;  we  fully  confide  in  the  former,  but  we 
cautiously  and  jealously  watch  over  the  latter :  a 
virtue  and  a  vice,  so  influential  in  themselves^  so 
fraught  with  important  consequences,  cannot  be 
overlooked  in  Christian  education.     A  character 
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which  is  disingenuous  and  insincere,  one  which  is 
not  upright  in  his  motives  and  principles  of  action, 
one  which  does  not  fear  to  tell  a  lie  or  to  de- 
ceive whenever  such  an  abandonment  o(  truth 
will  promote  his  present  happiness,  or  immediate 
interest,  or  add  to  his  apparent  influence  and  respec- 
tabilitt/,  or  reputation  and  comfort;  a  character 
which  is  principally  governed  by  a  concern  for  his 
own  ease,  without  really  consulting  the  good  of 
others,  is  one  which  is  injurious  to  society,  one  on 
whom  no  dependence  can  be  placed;  one  on 
whose  principles  no  reliance  may  be  had ;  one 
which  is  positively  unamiable  ;  from  the  contem- 
plation of  which  the  mind  recoils  with  instinctive 
horror,  and  which  should  be  avoided  with  the 
greatest  diligence. 

Very  early  in  life,  there  is  manifested  a  propen- 
sity to  conceal  the  truth,  or  to  fabricate  a  false- 
hood, in  order  to  hide  it:  or  to  act  with  insin- 
cerity, as  if  to  obtain  credit  for  being  guided  by 
principles  and  motives  which  do  not  really  actuate 
the  mind ;  a  mournful  fact,  which  of  itself  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  natural  pro- 
pensity to  that  which  is  evil  ;  and  it  is  the  merest 
drivelling  to  attempt  framing  adistinction  between 
the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the  predispo- 
sition towards  it;  as  if  the  predisposition,  were 
not  in  itself  an  evidence  of  its  corruption,  the  cor- 
ruption of  that  which  was  originally  good,  and  is, 
therefore,  now  changed  from  some  perverting 
cause ;  but  by  what  cause  the  Scriptures  of  truth 
alone  can  tell,  while  they  unfold  and  explain  the 
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history  of  that  miserable  fall  by  which  man  is  very 
far  gone  from  original  '*  righteousness,"  and  has 
become  *'  the  bond-slave  of  hell :"  a  state  from 
which  he  can  alone  be  rescued  by  the  righ- 
teousness of  another,  even  of  the  Saviour  Christ, 
the  Lamb  without  blemish,  who  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  many. 

This  tendency  to  falsehood  must  be  narrowly 
watched ;  it  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
and  forgotten  as  a  thing  of  no  consequence ;  for  it 
is  not  only  in  every  instance  sinful,  but  it  will 
lead  to  the  habitual  disregard  of  truth,  and  this  to 
unnumbered  forms  of  evil.  So  frequently  does  this 
vice  cross  the  path  of  the  Christian  instructor, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  its  varieties  ;  since  it  is  not  only  the  pal- 
pable falsehood  which  demands  restraint,  but  a 
thousand  other  specious  appearances,  under  which 
a  deviation  from  truth  is  attempted  to  be  cloaked. 
Probably  the  first  acquaintance  of  infancy  with 
falsehood,  consists  in  the  concealment  o^  some 
fact  or  circumstance,  in  order  to  hide  a  conscious 
fault ;  and  let  it  be  recollected,  that  as  this  very 
generally  originates  in  the  fear  of  punishment,  so 
parents  should  beware,  lest  by  their  austerity, 
they  may  serve  to  develop  the  germ  of  this  evil 
principle,  the  growth  of  which  might  have  been 
repressed  by  cultivating  the  confidence  of  their 
children,  and  by  rejoicing  to  show  mercy  and  for- 
giveness upon  confession  and  contrition. 

But  this  forms  a  very  small  part  of  the  fruit  of 
falsehood,  the  last  stage  of  which,  the  unblushing 
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deviation  from  truth  is  only  to  be  met  with,  in  the 
hardened,  and  well  practised  victim  of  lying. 
The  principle  of  falsehood  meets  the  eye  in  every 
form  of  insincerity ;  in  the  wish  to  obtain  credit  for 
motives  and  feelings  which  are  not  really  expe- 
rienced; in  the  disingenuous  permission  of  erro- 
neous good  construction  placed  upon  any  part  of 
our  conduct,  which  we  are  conscious  of  not  de- 
serving; in  the  skilful  evasion  of  inquiry  which 
would  lead  to  the  detection  of  that  which  we 
are  anxious  to  conceal ;  in  the  employment  of  the 
double  entendre^  that  double  meaning  which  admits 
of  our  receiving  unmerited  applause,  or  of  escaping 
under  shelter  of  its  veil  of  obscurity,  from  that 
which  we  would  hesitate  to  acknowledge ;  it  as- 
sails us  in  every  attempt  to  deceive  others  into  a 
better  opinion  of  ourselves  than  is  just,  or  to  de- 
coy them  into  a  line  of  conduct  which  leads  else- 
where than  to  the  goal  which  we  have  speciously 
assigned  ;  it  forms  an  essential  ingredient  in  every 
species  of  temptation  which  points  the  broadest 
road;  in  every  effort  of  intrigue;  in  every  design 
of  accomplishing  by  an  under-plot,  that  which  we 
fear  might  be  impracticable  by  open  and  legiti- 
mate means ;  in  every  effort  of  dissimulation  by 
which  we  endeavour  to  conceal  our  real  judgment 
and  opinion,  and  indirectly  to  lead  others  to  sup- 
pose that  the  bearing  of  our  mind  is  very  different 
from  that  which  it  really  is,  or  that  we  are  quite 
undecided,  when  our  resolution  has  been  firmly 
taken ;  and  upon  all  occasions  in  which  we  deli- 
berately prefer  a  doubtful  motive  to  that  which  is 
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candid,  upright,  and  undeniable;  we  inhale  its 
tainted  breath  in  every  accent  oi  jlattei^^  and  we 
greedily  devour  the  factitious  incense,  which 
arises  from  this  insinuating  and  sublimated,  but 
most  deadly  poison ;  it  meets  us  in  every  breach 
of  promise,  though  it  may  never  have  been  ex- 
pressed, biit  only  implied,  as  an  honourable  en- 
gagement ;  in  every  form  of  hypocrisy^  by  which 
we  profess  more  than  we  really  feel ;  in  every 
want  of  coincidence  between  the  expression  of 
the  lips,  and  the  actions  of  the  man,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  heart ;  in  every  instance  of  the  ab- 
sence of  integrity^  and  of  simple,  honest,  undeviating 
principle ;  and  lastly,  in  every  form  of  designed 
ea:aggeration ;  we  say  of  designed  exaggeration,  for 
the  human  mind  is  so  astonishingly  prone  to  en- 
large and  embellish  circumstances  and  feelings 
in  which  it  hais  figured,  and  has  been  interested, 
and  yet  so  frequently  without  any  intention  to 
deceive,  or  even  to  deviate  in  any  degree  from 
strict  truth,  that  we  should  hesitate  to  denounce 
all  exaggeration  as  exhibiting  a  positive  want  of 
veracity.  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  assign 
a  sufficient  cause  for  this  very  frequent  propen- 
sity. The  fact  of  its  existence  is,  however,  suffi- 
ciently established  ;  and  that  which  may  possibly 
have  originated  in  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  or 
in  vanity,  or  in  a  desire  of  exciting  attention 
to  ourselves  and  our  narratives  or  exploits ;  that 
which  is  called  into  action,  only  to  afford  the  silly 
gratification  of  becoming  an  object  of  wonder  to 
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Others,  leads,  if  indulged,  to  all  the  evils  attendant 
upon  falsehood,  and  to  all  the  miseries  which 
await  him  who  maketh  and  uttereth  a  lie.  The 
habit  of  exaggeration  is  then  s'wful,  for  there  can 
be  no  deviation  from  the  simple,  unadorned  ma- 
jesty  and  purity  of  truth  which  is  not  so,  and 
therefore  its  application,  even  to  trifling  occur- 
rences should  be  discouraged  ;  since  it  is  in  these 
very  trifles,  in  these  white  lies,  in  these  incorrect 
histories,  in  these  colourings  of  expediency,  in 
these  negative  acts  of  falsehood,  that  the  insidious 
commencement  of  the  greatest  crimes  may  be 
traced.  Man  does  not  become  an  accomplished 
villain  in  a  day  ;  neither  does  he  at  once  acquire 
the  full  development  of  impudent  falsehood: 
hence  it  is  not  only  the  lie  direct  which  requires 
parental  attention,  but  every  possible  mode  of 
swerving  from  the  truth,  in  every  measure,  and  in 
every  form  of  insincerity ;  because  these  spring 
equally  from  the  same  source,  and  are  followed 
by  consequences  similar  in  their  nature,  though 
differing  in  degree.  Now  it  is  the  principle  which 
is  hateful  to  God,  and  every  form  in  which  that 
principle  is  reduced  to  action;  **  none  calleth  for 
justice,  nor  any  pleadeth  for  truth ;  they  trust  in 
vanity  and  speak  lies ;  there  is  no  judgment  in 
their  goings :  they  have  made  them  crooked 
paths :  whosoever  goeth  therein  shall  not  know 
peace.  Therefore  is  judgment  far  from  us,  nei- 
ther doth  justice  overtake  us;  we  wait  for  light, 
but  behold  obscurity  ;  we  look  for  judgment,  but 
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there  is  none ;  for  salvation,  but  it  is  far  from  us  ; 
for  truth  is  fallen  in  the  street,  and  equity  cannot 
enter ;  yea,  truth  faileth  ;  and  the  Lord  saw  it, 
and  it  displeased  him,  that  there  was  no  judg- 
ment." Isaiah  lix.  4,  8,  9,  II,  14,  15. 

**  Lying  lips  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  :" 
Proverbs  xii.  22.  he  has  declared  his  hatred  and 
abhorrence  of  this  sin,  by  inflicting  the  punish- 
ment of  sudden  death,  in  a  case,  not  of  aggra- 
vated falsehood,  but  of  dissimulation.  Ananias 
sold  the  land  for  so  much ;  doubtless  true ;  but 
the  mental  reservation  of  having  sold  it  for  so 
much  morcy  was  esteemed  a  lie  in  the  sight  of 
infinite  purity,  and  as  such  was  punished.  Every 
similar  case  therefore  must  be  observed  by  the 
Christian  instructor ;  its  heinousness  must  be 
exposed,  and  particularly  its  exciting  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God,  whom  the  child  has  been  taught 
to  love  and  fear,  must  be  insisted  upon,  together 
with  the  dreadful  qonsequences  of  every  such 
unrepented  sin ;  since  into  the  city  of  the  new 
Jerusalem,  of  which  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and 
the  Lamb,  are  the  temple,  and  the  glory  of  God 
doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light 
thereof,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their 
glory  and  honour  unto  it,  "  there  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  any  thing  that  defileth,  neither  whatso- 
ever worketh  abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie  ;"  (Re- 
velations xxi.  27.)  /'  for  without  are  dogs,  and 
sorcerers,  and  whore-mongers,  and  murderers, 
and  idolaters,  and  whatsoever  loveth  and  maketh 
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a  lie :"  (Revelations  xxii.  15.)  thus  not  only  class- 
ing the  liar  with  the  murderer,  but  even  making 
it  the  last  link  in  the  climax  of  iniquity^  as  the 
grand  source  of  all  sin. 

Besides,  falsehood  leads  to  hatred  and  male- 
volence, towards  those  who  have  been  injured  by 
its  calumnies ;  and  eventually  compasses  retri- 
butive justice  upon  itself;  "  a  lying  tongue  hateth 
those  that  are  afflicted  by  it;  and  a  flattering 
mouth  worketh  ruin."  Proverbs  xxvi.  28.  If  then, 
from  any  selfish  feeling,  the  parent  should  be 
disposed  to  pass  by  and  overlook  such  offences 
as  these ;  if  she  defer  their  correction  to  a  more 
convenient  season  from  excessive  fondness  to  her 
child,  then  is  she  not  only  doing  it  an  injury,  but 
she  is  honouring  her  offspring,  more  than  she 
honours  God,  and  is  obeying  her  own  inclinations, 
rather  than  the  expressed  will  of  her  heavenly 
Father.  Surely,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider 
this  influence  of  the  want  of  veracity  ,over  the 
mind,  and  its  agency  in  detracting  from  the  hap- 
piness and  worth  of  the  individual,  both  in  the 
present  and  in  a  future  world,  in  order  that  the 
necessity  for  its  correction,  m?iy  be  felt ;  and  that 
the  torrent  of  iniquity  may  be  stemmed  by  the 
barrier  of  principle,  and  that  its  course  may  be 
diverted  into  the  newly  formed  channel  of  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity,  by  inducing  a  habit  of  truth 
and  candour,  which  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and  necessary  in  their  practical  influence, 
to  form  a  just  and  upright  man  ;  since  in  the  lat- 
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ter  terQi,  is  comprehended  a  constant  desire  to 
regulate  the  conduct  by  the-  Word  of  God,  and  in 
obedience  to  his  will. 

What  then  are  that  sincerity  and  truth,  which 
are  ingredients  in  the  formation  of  the  upright 
character,  and  what  are  the  peculiar  advantages 
attendant  upon  the  steps  of  a  good  man  ?  Sin- 
cerity implies  a  singleness  of  design,  a  unity  of 
motive,  a  genuineness  of  principle,  and  an  up- 
rightness of  action,  which  are  not  to  be  appalled 
by  diflSculties,  or  concealed  by  ridicule,  or  cajoled 
by  flattery,  or  perverted  by  deceit,  or  distorted 
by  passion,  or  betrayed  by  circumstance  ;  it  sup- 
poses a  state  which  is  opposed  to  all  double- 
mindedness  and  dissimulation,  in  which  the  lan- 
guage of  the  lips,  and  the  emotions  of  the  heart 
are  in  constant  unison,  while  they  are  as  uni- 
formly averse  from  every  species  of  intrigue ; 
a  state  which  is  inimical  to  all  malice  and  wicked- 
ness, and  in  which  there  exists  or  should  exist, 
a  purity  of  motive  without  alloy,  that  is  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee,  for  that  walking  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  which  can  alone  preserve  the  heart 
right  with  God ;  and  without  which  sincerity  will 
crumble  away  before  the  gust  of  passion,  or  the 
storm  of  interest,  or  the  tempest  of  vice. 

Sincerity  is  not  however  to  be  mistaken  for 
bluntness  of  manner,  or  a  still  more  doubtful 
principle  of  affectedly  doing  justice  to  others. 
Genuine  sincerity  always  seeks  to  spare  the  feel- 
ings of  its  object,  and  to  avoid  wounding  where 
it  cannot  heal.     There  are  those  who  pricle  them- 
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selves  upon  being  sincere,  when  they  are  merely 
indulging  an  offensiveness  of  manner,  and  an  as- 
perity of  character,  which  do  not  form  compo- 
nent parts  of  this  virtue,  and  which  are  alien 
from  the  gifts  of  charity ;  and  there  are  others, 
who  under  the  same  mask,  gratify  wounded  pride, 
or  anger,  or  revenge,  and  fancy  that  the  real 
motive  is  concealed  from  others,  as  much  as  it  is 
perhaps  hidden  to  themselves.  But  genuine  sin- 
cerity must  be  characterized  by  truth  of  feeUrig, 
as  well  as  by  adherence  to  principle  ;  it  is  mild, 
and  forgiving,  and  extenuating  to  offenders,  while 
it  is  uncompromising  to  the  offence ;  it  remem- 
bers that  we  may  be  tempted,  and  that  we  daily 
and  hourly  need  the  intervention  of  our  great  ad- 
vocate ;  aye,  more,  it  begins  at  home,  and  if  sin- 
cere to  itself,  it  must  be  mild  and  tender  hearted 
towards  others ;  and  if  just  to  its  own  motives 
and  feelings,  it  will  be  careful  not  to  make  this 
virtue  a  mask  for  inflicting  punishment  upon  its 
neighbour ;  and  will  most  carefully  avoid  all  that 
which  will  bear  the  stamp  of  harshness  of  manner 
if  not  of  cruelty  of  design. 

Again,  truth  is  opposed  to  falsehood  and  deceit 
in  every  form^  even  to  that  in  which  positive  facts 
and  just  conclusions,  are  so  stated  to  others,  as 
to  produce  in  them,  an  impression  differing  from 
the  simplicity  of  their  real  nature ;  it  is  opposed 
to  concealment,  or  evasion,  and  every  species  of 
prevarication  ;  it  consists  in  candour,  honesty, 
and  ingenuousness ;  it  avoids  the  embellishment 
of  what  is  true,  for  truth  is  lovely  enough  in  its 
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own  nature,  and  requires  not  the  aid  of  orna- 
ment, which  is  generally  the  evidence  of  its 
having  fallen  from  its  high  standard  of  integrity ; 
it  implies  fidelity  and  punctuality  in  the  perform- 
ance of  promises,  these  being  estimated  not  by 
our  own  words  at  the  moment  of  giving  the  pledge; 
nor  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  under- 
stood by  the  party  i^eceivbig  it ;  nor  by  our  secret 
intention;  nor  by  any  perverted  construction  we 
may  choose  to  place  upon  our  expressions ;  but 
by  their  plain  and  obvious  unsophisticated  mean- 
ing,  when  deprived  of  the  perverting  influence  of 
prejudice,  or  pgtssion,  or  fraudulent  intention ; 
and  further,  truth  implies  reality,  and  stands  op- 
posed to  every  species  of  hypocrisy  and  dissimu- 
lation, to  the  arguments  of  the  sophist,  to  the 
subterfuges  of  the  detected,  to  the  labyrinths  of 
expediency,  to  the  endless  windings  of  a  crooked 
policy,  to  the  finesse  of  intrigue :  it  stands  alone 
in  its  unadorned  majesty,  for  "  the  lip  of  truth 
shall  be  established  for  ever  ;  but  a  lying  tongue 
is  but  for  a  moment."  Proverbs  xii.  19.  Of  so 
great,  such  paramount  importance  is  the  main- 
tenance of  truth,  that  it  is  to  be  preserved  invio- 
late at  the  sacrifice  of  present  interest ;  and  it  is 
a  possession  of  such  unspeakable  value,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  parted  with  from  any  consideration  of 
present  or  contingent  advantage ;  "  buy  the  truth 
and  sell  it  not."  Proverbs  xxiii.  23.  Such  then 
are  the  characteristics  of  that  sincerity,  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  upright  cha- 
racter. 
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And  if  such  be  its  trials  and  difficulties,  such 
the  sacrifices  it  demands,  such  the  strenuous  ex- 
ertions it  requires,  what  are  its  peculiar  advan- 
tages ?  It  will  ensure,  in  the  first  place,  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  our  fellow  men ;  how- 
ever they  may  be  disposed  to  deride  it  as  parti- 
cular and  sanctimonious,  and  as  being  righteous 
over  much  ;  it  will  always  carry  with  it  a  weight 
of  character,  which  will  ultimately  secure  a  large 
portion  of  esteem,  and  will  compel  the  homage  of 
respect  from  those  who  dislike  the  upright,  be- 
cause their  strictness  is  a  tacit  censure  upon  the 
laxity  of  the  careless  :  **  unto  the  upright  there 
ariseth  light  in  the  darkness :"  (Psalm  cxii.  4.) 
not  only  the  extorted  confidence  of  compeers, 
dimly  shining  through  the  darkness  of  this  world 
of  prejudice  and  error,  but  the  far  brighter  ray  of 
immortality,  which  dispels  the  gloom  of  present 
obloquy,  and  converts  the  night  of  neglect  into 
the  clearer  day  of  heavenly  peace. 

But  we  go  farther :  the  sacrifices  of  the  up- 
right are  made  in  the  sight  of  a  just  and  holy 
God,  **  for  his  countenance  doth  behold  the  up- 
right ;"  (Psalm  xi.  7.)  and  "  the  way  of  the  just 
is  uprightness  :  thou  most  upright  dost  weigh  the 
paths  of  the  just;"  (Isaiah  xxvi.  7.)  he  estimates 
the  feeblest  effort  if  sincere,  and  though  the  world 
may  hesitate  approbation,  he  confers  the  light  of 
his  countenance  upon  the  path,  however  obscure, 
however  difficult.  Moreover  he  will  support  the 
weak,  and  give  strength  to  the  feeble,  by  the 
comforts  of  his  Spirit,  and  by  the  agency  of  their 
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own  exertions  in  his  cause ;  for  the  way  of  the 
Lord  '*  is  strength  to  the  upright ;"  (Proverbs 
X.  29.)  God  will  defend  them  from  the  aspersions 
of  those  who  seek  to  injure  them ;  for  *'  he  is  a 
buckler  to  them  that  walk  uprightly  :"  (Proverbs 
ii.  7.)  he  will  reward  them  with  abundant  bless- 
ings, for  he  who  is  truth y  who  is  a  sun  and  shield^ 
has  promised  that  he  will  give  grace  and  glory ; 
and  that  ''no  good  thing  will  be  withhold  from 
them  that  walk  uprightly."  Psalm  Ixxxiv,  11. 
*'  The  upright  in  their  way  are  his  delight ;"  (Pro- 
verbs xi.  20.)  he  will  afford  them  support  through 
life,  strengthen  them  in  difficulty,  sustain  and 
cheer  them  in  sorrow,  and  carry  them  in  peace 
through  the  last  trial :  for  while  the  great  power 
of  the  wicked  is  but  for  a  moment ;  while  his  in- 
fluence has  passed  away,  and  lo  !  he  is  not ;  and 
while,  when  he  has  yielded  to  the  stroke  of 
death,  his  hopes  and  his  joys  are  gone  for  ever ; 
'*  yea,  I  sought  him,  but  he  could  not  be  found." 
**  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright; 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace ;"  (Psalm  xxxvii. 
37.)  peace  in  death,  and  happiness  beyond  the 
grave;  for  surely,  *' the  righteous  shall  give 
thanks  unto  thy  name ;  the  upright  shall  dwell 
in  thy  presence."  Psalm  cxl.  13.  And  as  if  all 
these  contingent  advantages  were  not  enough, 
from  Him,  who  giveth  liberally,  and  upbraideth 
not  the  weaknesses  and  frailties  of  his  creatures, 
a  large  accession  of  present  comfort  has  been 
provided  ibr  them ;  for  by  it,  they  are  preserved 
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from  temptation,   from  sinful  compliances,  from 
unjust  thoughts  of  the  government  of  the  Most 
High, — for  the  **  highway  of  the  upright  is  to  de- 
part from  evil ;    he  that    keepeth  his  way  pre- 
serveth  his  soul :"  (Proverbs  xvi.  17.)  their  princi- 
ples will  be  a  safeguard  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  a 
beacon  to  direct  them  in  difficulties  ;  and  a  con- 
stant friend  to  afford  the  right  arm  of   support 
through  the  snares  which  environ  them ;  for  the 
'* integrity  of  the    upright   shall    guide    them:" 
(Proverbs  iii.)  '*  yea,    the   righteousness   of  the 
upright  shall    deliver  them;"    (Proverbs  xi.  6.) 
and   lastly,  they  shall  be  surrounded  with  tem- 
poral blessings,    as  far  as  shall  be  needful,  and 
good  for  them,    since  while  ''  the  house  of  tlie 
wicked  shall    be  overthrown,    the  tabernacle  of 
the  upright    shall  flourish."     Proverbs  xiv.   II. 
And  now,  the  good  and  evil  being  placed  before 
them,  surely  parents  will  be  inexcusable,  if  they 
do  not  cultivate  the  one,  and  repress  the  other, 
with  their  utmost  assiduity. 


Section  II.     On  Variity — 07i  Modesty. 

a.  Vanity. 

Vanity  is  one  of  the  earliest  principles  which 
we  see  developed  in  the  human  breast ;  it  dawns 
in  the  first  ray  of  intellect ;  it  clings  to  the  indi- 
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vidual  through  life ;  and  it  sheds  its  evening 
beams  on  the  dim  twilight  of  age :  it  is  perhaps 
particularly  active  in  childhood  and  youth,  less 
cognizable  in  maturity,  and  again  more  readily 
distinguishable  in  decrepitude.  It  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  pride,  than  which  it  is  generally 
more  factitious.  Pride  rests  its  claim  on  the  ac- 
tual possession  of  some  good  or  great  quality ; 
vanity  assumes  the  pre-eminence  of  some  paltry 
distinction.  Pride  involves  in  its  influence  the 
desire  of  excelling  :  vanity  that  only  of  being  no- 
ticed. Pride  seeks  for  enjoyment  in  its  own  ,bo- 
som  :  vanity  is  entirely  depending  for  its  gratifi- 
cations on  the  incense  of  others.  Pride  is 
wounded  by  receiving  approbation,  which  it  is 
conscious  of  not  meriting:  vanity  seeks  for  ad- 
miration, and  is  careless  of  desert.  Pride  is 
frequently  based  on  a  certain  degree  of  respect 
for  ourselves,  and  for  our  standing  in  society : 
vanity  is  always  engaged  upon  some  little  attribute, 
some  supposed  distinction  not  worth  possessing, 
and  which  we  would  almost  blush  to  acknowledge 
as  the  object  of  pursuit  to  a  rational  and  intel- 
lectual being.  Pride  may  be  directed  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  honour,  to  which  vanity  acknowledges  no 
allegiance.  Pride  serves  to  raise  the  character, 
while  vanity  contracts  its  powers,  and  fixes  it 
upon  some  low  and  mean  standard.  Vanity  then 
is  the  pride  of  the  ignorant  and  the  feeble-minded, 
the  attribute  of  little  minds.  But  in  proportion 
as  ignorance  and  narrow-mindedness  are  more 
commonly  to  be  found  than  knowledge  and  en- 
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larged  views ;  in  proportion  as  little  minds  prevail 
in  number  over  those  which  have  been  expanded 
and  extended  by  study  and  reflection,  and  above 
all,  by  christian  motive ;  so  is  vanity  more  exten- 
sively operative  than  prid,e.  A  similar  reason 
will  explain  its  greater  prevalence  over  the  young 
and  the  old  than  upon  the  middle-aged :  it  reigns 
and  revels  most  in  the  periods  of  development 
and  decay,  before  the  mental  powers  have  been 
thoroughly  expanded,  and  when  they  have  begun 
to  wither,  and  are  advancing  towards  their  period 
of  decadence.  Neither  need  we  go  farther  for  an 
•explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  why  vanity  is 
supposed  to  be  more  generally  operative  upon 
females:  it  is  not  that  they  do  not  possess  an 
equal  degree  of  mental  vigour,  but  that  never 
having  been  called  into  action,  it  is  not  exhibit- 
ed ;  it  is  as  if  it  were  not,  and  had  no  existence  : 
besides  that  they  possess  more  of  exterior  deco- 
ration about  them,  which  they  are  early  taught 
to  be  fond  of,  while  their  whole  system  of  edu- 
cation fixes  their  attention,  rather  on  accomplish- 
ments, than  on  solid  possessions,  and  teaches 
them  to  set  a  value  on  that  which  will  give  effect^ 
rather  than  on  that  which  will  produce  solid  and 
lasting  esteem. 

Vanity  is  exhibited  even  in  savage  life,  in  the 
decoration  of  the  person,  in  a  fondness  for  dis- 
play, and  in  a  relish  for  gaudy  ornament :  and  it 
is  perhaps  equally  prevalent,  in  a  state  of  refined 
society,  advancing  towards  too  great  a  degree  of 
luxury :  only  that  here,  it  is  more  carefully  con- 
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cealed,  more  perfected  by  art,  than  in  the  simpli- 
city of  the  uninstructed. 

Vanity  rests  upon  the  surface  of  thought :  the 
veriest  emptinesses  afford  the  means  of  its  nutri- 
tion ;  it  will  live  upon  air, — aye  more,  it  will 
exist  without  it :  for  when  deprived  of  the  ap- 
plause of  others,  it  will  retire  within  itself,  and 
feed  upon  its  own  resources,  and  be  vain  even  of 
suffering  injustice  from  the  want  of  a  due  appre- 
ciation of  the  little  and  contemptible  peculiarities, 
which  have  afforded  the  pubulum  for  its  existence. 
Numerous  almost  beyond  calculation  are  the  ave- 
nues by  which  it  gains  access  to  the  heart.  One 
individual  is  vain  of  personal  beauty ;  another'  of 
rank ;  a  third  of  ancestry,  and  of  the  multiplied 
quarterings  upon  the  family  escutcheon ;  and 
another  of  his  country  :  one  is  vain  of  his  wealth, 
his  dress,  his  equipage,  and  every  absurd  trifle 
in  the  appointment  of  his  domestic  arrangements: 
another  is  vain  of  the  vanity  of  his  immediate 
predecessors,  and  thus  inherits  it  as  an  heir-loom 
to  be  handed  down  to  his  posterity.  But  this 
evil  principle  will  sometimes  assume  a  still  lower 
standard  :  one  man  will  become  vain  in  the  pro- 
ficiency of  his  imitation  of  those  below  him ;  he 
will  be  vain  of  identifying  himself  with  the  lowest 
vulgarities  of  the  coachman  and  the  groom;  he 
will  degrade  himself  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  arcana  of  pugilism,  with  the  levelling  society 
of  the  cock-pit,— nay,  even  with  the  art  and  mys- 
tery of  cock-feeding ;  and  will  be  vain  of  these 
most   manli/y    most  gentlemanlike,    most   rational. 
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most  intellectual,  most  noble,  most  moral  pur- 
suits, most  admirably  suited  to  the  wants  and 
desires  of  an  immortal  soul ;  most  excellently 
calculated  to  fulfil  the  great  end  of  his  existence 
here,  to  promote  his  own  worth,  and  the  well- 
being  of  others  ;  so  degrading  is  folly,  so  base 
the  attempt  to  reduce  man  to  a  mere  automaton 
of  vulgar  slang ;  the  pure  offspring,  of  the  purest 
association,  with  the  lowest  scoundrels  of  the 
turf,  the  cock-pit,  and  the  ring ! 

But  vanity  will  stoop  a  grade  lower,  and  there 
are  some  who  will  be  vain  of  their  vices;  who  will 
glory  in  the  success  of  their  intrigues,  to  smite  the 
innocent,  or  dupe  the  unwary :  there  are  those 
who  will  be  vain  of  their  mighty  strength  to  drink 
wine ;  of  their  disregard  of  every  social  and  reli- 
gious  institution;  of  their  contempt  of  laws  human 
and  divine  ;  of  their  disbelief  in  the  Scriptures 
of  truth ;  of  their  escape  from  the  thraldom  of 
priestcraft,  that  is,  from  the  sanction  of  reason ; 
the  dictates  of  judgment;  the  results  of  reflec- 
tion ;  the  monitions  of  conscience ;  the  strivings 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High  God,  with  mortal 
man  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  with  the  gulf 
of  eternity  before  him. 

Vanity  will  generally  be  found  ostentatiously 
displayed  ;  for  individuals  are  commonly  vain  of 
its  possession,  and  anxious  to  proclaim  it  to  their 
neighbours ;  but  it  is  sometimes  concealed,  espe- 
cially when  it  has  been  unsuccessful  in  attracting 
attention  and  applause ;  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  it  produces  a  very  marked  and  deleterious 
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agency  ugon  the  peace  of  the  individual  who  con- 
sumes in  secret  the  humiliation  to  which  he  is 
subjected ;  who  writhes  under  the  affronts  he  is 
called  to  suffer,  and  yet  does  not  acknowledge  by 
a  word  or  a  sign  that  he  feels  at  all ;  and  who 
endures  all  the  consequent  punishment  of  dis- 
turbed peace  and  irritated  mind,  and  yet  dares 
not  for  a  moment  allow  that  he  is  unhappy  or 
unsuccessful.     And  on  the  contrary,  the  vanity 
which  is  fed  by  the  incense  of  adulation,  and 
which  grows  and  thrives  upon  the  attention  and 
flattery  of  others,  conducts  its  possessor  to  the 
intoxication  of  success ;   drowns  him  in  the  in- 
sensibility of  the  giddy  height  to  which  it  has 
attained,  and  leaves  its  victim  to  the  wretched 
insecurity  of  self-dependence,  or  suddenly  plunges 
him  into  the  gloomy  abandonment  of  friends  and 
patrons,    the  neglect  of   acquaintance,   and   the 
contempt  of  the  world  at  large.     Yet  in  either 
case,  during  the  unclouded  hours  of  self-gratula- 
tion,  or  in  the  obscurity  of  desertion  and  self- 
reproach,  the  principle  of  vanity  remains  unextin- 
guished,   and  inextinguishable ;    it   survives  the 
wreck  of  fortune,  the  loss  of  opportunity,   and 
even  the  gratification  of  desire ;  and  is  still  found 
floating  on  the  surface  of  life,  even  when  its  slen- 
der thread  is  well  nigh  snapped  asunder  by  the 
invisible,    intangible,    inappreciable    zephyr    of 
time ! 

Such  is  vanity !  a  vice  for  which  the  present 
age  of  the  world  is  perhaps  peculiarly  remarkable ; 
and  yet  what  does  it  possess  to  render  it  desir- 
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able?  It  is  fixed  upon  objects  which  are  unprofit- 
able, and  without  real  enjoyment ;  its  hopes  and 
its  confidence  are  vain  and  empty ;  for  it  will 
deceive  and  disappoint  its  votary  at  the  last,  at 
that  awful  crisis  when  he  will  most  stand  in  need 
of  consolation  and  support ;  at  that  great  day, 
when  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  shall  be  made 
manifest,  and  the  most  secret  vices  shall  be  ex- 
posed. ■'  Let  not  him  that  is  deceived,  trust  in 
vanity;  for  vanity  shall  be  his  recompense." 
Job  XV.  31.  It  is  indeed  true  that  "  childhood 
and  youth  are  vanity;"  yet  know  thou,  O  young 
man,  that  if  thou  *'  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine 
heart,  and  in  the  light  of  thine  eyes,  that  for  all 
these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment." 
Ecclesiastes  ix.  10.  All  present  objects,  all  tem- 
porary pursuits,  even  the  very  best  of  them^  the 
desire  after,  and  the  acquisition  of  literary  stores, 
are  absolutely  vain,  and  insufficient  to  produce 
satisfaction,  or  to  procure  lasting  happiness. 
'*  Vain  man  would  be  wise,  though  he  be  born 
like  a  wild  ass's  colt;"  -man  that  is  weak,  igno- 
rant, helpless,  blind,  the  creature  of  a  day,  ex- 
isting now  in  the  flower  of  beauty,  and  gone 
before  to-morrow's  sun  shall  have  dawned  upon 
his  closing  moments ;  and  what  has  he  to  be  vain 
of,  even  in  the  highest  application  of  his  intellec- 
tual powers  ?  that  foolish  creature,  who  since  the 
fall  of  his  first  parent  is  void  of  all  true  wisdom, 
and  solid  knowledge ;  whose  attention  is  caught 
by  the  vanity  of  his  compatriot's  applause ;  whose 
perception  of  good  is  well  nigh  extinguished  by 
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the  power  and  the  love  of  evil ;  whose  memory 
faithfully  retains  all  the  homage  of  success,  and 
as  faithlessly  forgets  all  the  toils  by  which  it  has 
been  obtained,  the  sacrifices  and  mortifications 
which  it  has  endured,  and  the  breach  of  the  laws 
of  God  which  it  has  effected ;  whose  reason  is 
carried  away  before  the  attractions  of  some  silly 
vanity,  if  not  before  the  influence  of  some  vicious 
propensity;  whose  reflection  is  haunted  by  the 
constant,,  restless  anxiety  for  the  past,  and  fear  of 
the  future ;  whose  conscience  if  informed  is  un- 
easy, and  if  unenlightened  is  useless,  or  whose 
admonitions   have  been  stifled  by  the   constant 
recurrence  of  the  empty  impertinences  of  this 
world's  attraction ;  and  whose  every  intellectual 
power  is  depraved,  debased,  or  rendered  feeble 
and  ineffective.    ,^nd  such   is  vain  man!   man, 
who  in  this  very  subjection  to  vanity  has  betrayed 
the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  that  fond  boast  of 
his  reason,  the  feebleness  and  perversity  of  his 
judgment. 

And  if  this  be  vanity,  it  is  a  vice  to  be  re- 
pressed in  christian  education  :  yet  if  it  cannot 
be  destroyed — if  its  germ  will  still  occupy  the 
will,  and  pervert  the  imagination,  and  stimulate 
the  faculty  of  imitation,  let  it  be  employed  upon 
some  worthy  object ;  not  upon  the  infatuation  of 
some  senseless  pursuit ;  not  upon  the  affectation 
of  some  disgraceful  or  degraded  character ;  not 
upon  the  imitation  of  some  impertinent  singula- 
rity, or  the  copying  some  contemptible  model, 
but  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion  and  success ;  as  a 
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barrier  to  the  idleness  and  carelessness  ^diich 
too  surely  creep  upon  man,  unless  he  be  goaded 
into  activity  and  energy  of  desire ;  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  literary  acquire- 
ment, and  as  an  adjuvant  to  great  and  noble 
enterprise!  and  even  then,  though  if  unextin- 
guished, and  it  must  be  employed,  it  had  better 
be  thus  engaged  ;  yet  it  will  require  the  greatest 
caution  :  for  what  is  evil  will  ever  remain  so,  and 
will  have  a  tendency  to  pervert,  and  to  destroy 
the  good. 

b.  Modesty. 

True  modesty  consists  in  a  proiqpt  and  delicate 
feeling  oi propriety,  accompanied  with  that  degree 
of  commanding  self-possession,  which  together, 
form  the  protecting  segis  of  tbjB  feeble  from  the 
impertinence  of  the  unprincipled.  It  is  the  result 
of  that  susceptibility  which  induces  its  possessor 
to  seek  shelter  from  the  rude  gaze  of  others^  It 
is  partly  automatic  in  its  influence,  and  instinc- 
tively shrinks  from  the  contact  of  evil ;  but  it  is 
more  particularly  dependent  upon  principle,  apd 
does  not  fail  to  bear  its  testimony  against  that 
approach  towards  vice,  which  can  scarcely  be 
suffered  without  contamination.  So  powerful  and 
extensive  ar«  its  associations,  so  majestic  the  true 
simplicity  of  its  presence,  that  the  voice  of  licen- 
tiousness is  awed  into  silence ;  the  breath  of  pro- 
fligacy does  not  invade  its  asylum;  and  the  career 
of  the  vicious,  who  mock  at  the  laws  of  God,  and 
s^re  not  restrained  by  the  whisper  of  conscience. 
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IS  arrested  by  the  power  of  virtue,  by  that  trans- 
parent veil  which  conceals  not  a  lineament  of 
beauty,  but  effectually  preserves  it  from  the  hostile 
approach  of  those  noxious  insects  by  which  this 
world's  atmosphere  is  infested. 

Modesty  does  not  consist  in  the  suspicion  of 
evil,  in  that  irritability  of  morbid  feeling,  which 
is  ever  upon  the  watch  after  the  possibility  of 
offence  ;  in  that  silly  susceptibility  which  fancies 
the  approach  of  injury,  where  no  injury  is  in- 
tended :  conscious  of  its  own  purity  of  feeling,  it 
suspects  not  the  want  of  a  similar  principle  in 
others ;  aware  of  its  self-possession,  it  is  not  con^ 
tinually  making  a  manifesto,  of  its  quickness  of 
resentment ;  alive  to  the  first  deviation  from  pro- 
priety^  and  certain  that  its  strength  consists  in  the 
avoidance  oftemptation,  it  does  not  yet  seek  occa- 
sions for  offence,  nor  find  it  necessary  to  be  fre- 
quently exhibiting  that  ultra-susceptibility  which 
is  the  inheritance  of  weak  minds,  or  of  those  whose 
real  feelings  of  modesty  and  propriety,  have  been 
perverted  by  an  acquaintance  with  forms  of  vice, 
which  should  never  have  sullied  the  mind  of  virgin 
purity.  This  is  a  confession  of  weakness ;  it  is  pre- 
cisely opposed  to  the  confidence  of  rectitude ;  it  is 
alien  from  the  modesty  of  the  accomplished  female, 
who  hears  even  the  double  entendre  of  vice  without 
suspecting  evil,  because  she  is  conscious  of  her  own 
dignity,  and  is  really  unacquainted  with  the  perni- 
cious meaning  of  profligate  inuendo,  and  knows 
full  well,  that  her  innocence  is  a  protection,  evett 
to  the  purity  of  her  mind ;  while  it  too  frequently 
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arises  from  that  contamination  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which  has  been  produced  by  a  precocious 
knowledge  of  the  wickedness  of  the  licentious, 
occasioning  a  loss  of  that  mental  innocence  which 
it  vainly  fancies  may  be  supplied,  or  at  least  con- 
cealed by  a  display  of  irritability,  which  the  good 
and  the  wise  will  ever  consider  as  morbid  feeling, 
and  arising  from  some  morbific  cause.  Genuine 
modesty  will  teach  as  matters  of  scientific  research, 
or  inquiry,  objects  which  cannot  be  approached  by 
this  excessive  feeling,  without  associating  with 
them  ideas  which  should  never  possess  an  acknow- 
ledged existence,  and  which  are  an  ofifence  to  in- 
nocence. "  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure  ;"  these 
can  join  in  conversation  without  fear  of  danger ; 
while  the  irritable  are  always  on  the  qui  vive  for 
that  which  is  wrong,  as  if  conscious  of  their  weak- 
ness, or  suspicious  of  their  principles.  It  is  prin- 
cipled jt?rf>prie/y,  and  not  feeling,  which  formsthe 
essence  of  true  modesty,  and  affords  that  safe- 
guard from  vice,  which  renders  it  inaccessible. 
The  veil  of  modesty  may  be  blown  aside  by 
the  flutter  of  silly  agitation,  but  it  will  only  be 
drawn  closer  by  the  quiet  self-possession  of  virtue. 
It  is  of  great  consequence,  in  the  education  of 
this  virtue,  to  preserve  the  mind  free  from  a  know^ 
ledge  of  the  details  of  vice,  to  develop  it  upon  the 
basis  of  principle,  to  guard  its  application,  to 
foster  the  quiet  tact  of  propriety,  and  encourage 
that  easy  self-confidence,  which  is  not  to  be 
shaken  by  any  fancied  collision  with  impurity ; 
a  collision  which  too  generally  exists  only  in  that 
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revulsion  of  feeling,  which  is  excited  in  a  bosom 
where  conflicting  elements  are  at  war,  and  which 
almost  surely  leaves  a  speck,  a  spot,  a  wrinkle  of 
pollution  behind. 

The  principle  of  modesty  operates,  much  more 
extensively  than  in  the  narrow  application,  we 
have  just  contemplated.     In  the  first  place,  it  is 
opposed  to  pride  and  vanity ;  for  although  it  has 
been  sometimes  employed  as  an  artificial  veil  for 
the  concealment  of  self-love,  yet  the  genuine  vir* 
tue  supposes  that  diffidence  which  is  incompatible 
with  being  proud  of  our  mental  standing,  or  even 
contented  with  present  attainments.     As  pride 
arises  from  ignorance,  and  from  the  want  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
destitution  of  knowledge ;  so  modesty  originated 
in  a  conscious  sense  of  that  very  ignorance,  and 
of  our  general  uhworthiness  and  sinfulness,  our 
impotence  and  misery,  the  circumscribed  nature 
of  our  talents  and  faculties,  our  proneness  to  error, 
the  entire  loss  of  our  primitive  righteousness,  and 
the  great  difficulty  we  feel  in  choosing  the  good, 
and   eschewing  evil,   nay  more,  in  forming  our 
judgment  only  of  what  is  good  and  evil.      *'  God 
resisteth    the   proud   and    giveth    grace   to   the 
humble."  1  Peter  v,  5.     Christ  himself  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  in  order  to  instruct  us 
to  be  meek  and  lowly:  "  Take  my  yoke  upon 
you,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart ;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  soul ;  for 
my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  light."  Matthew 
xi.  29,  30.     And  this  too  was  pronounced  by  him 
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who  cannot  err,  and  who  has  previously  declared 
that  although  *^  foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  of 
the  air  have  nests,  yet  the  son  of  man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head," 

Genuine  modesty  perfectly  consists  with  a  pro- 
per estimate  of  ourselves,  our  powers  and  capa- 
cities ;  for  this  will  lead  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
weakness  of  our  own  understanding,  and  teaches 
us  to  consider  seriously  and  deliberately,  and 
even  to  hesitate  before  we  act  or  believe;  and 
stops  all  curious  inquiries  into  things  unsearch- 
able.     Modesty  and  diffklence  are  indeed  be* 
coming  to  a  being,  whose  capacities  are  at  once 
so  limited,  that  he  cannot  comprehend  the  ratioittle 
of  the  simplest  natural  phenomena,  yet  so  bomtd" 
less  as  to  be  employed  in  loving  and  praising  Cred 
throughout  the  ages  of  eternity.    And  if  a  being 
of  such  h^h  destiny  be  so  chained  down  to  a  little 
narrow  sphere  of  knowledge,  by  tke  material  ve* 
bide  through  which  the  operations  of  mind  are 
conducted,  shall  he  not  be  modest  in  his  preten- 
sions; shall  he  not  be  humble  in  his  views? 
What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the 
scm  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  ?    When  man 
deviates  from  this  appropriate  modesty,  and  seeks 
to  dive  into  researches  which  are  hidden  from  his 
view,  he  becomes  an  object  of  i^y,  from  the  vahn 
expenditure  of  his  time  and  talents  ;  when  he  at- 
tempts to  explain  mysteries  which  are  beyond 
the   reach  of  his  understanding  he  betrays  his 
folly  and  wickedness ;  but  when  he  ventures  to 
prescribe  laws  to  omniscience  he  becomes  impious 
and  profane. 
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Modesty  does  not  claim  for  itself  the  meed  of 
superiority ;  though  commonly  the  attribute  of 
exalted  minds,  it  readily  believes,  and  easily  ad- 
mits others  to  be  superior ;  it  is  conscious  of  its 
ignorance  and  insufficiency ;  and  aware  of  the 
many  sources  of  fallacy  to  human  judgment,  it  is 
slow  in  forming  its  opinions,  and  cautious  and 
reserved  in  declaring  them,  till  by  repeated  trials 
of  reason  and  experience,  it  has  tested  their  va- 
lidity in  every  possible  way ;  and  even  then,  it  ii 
cautious  in  pronouncing  positively  on  a  sdbject,  on 
which  it  is  impossible  to  be  placed  in  possession 
of  all  the  circumstances  which  might  influenced 
opinion. 

So  amiable  is  this  virtue,  so  prepossessing  in 
its  influence,  that  it  is  often  assumed  as  a  cloak 
for  intolerable  pride !  There  is  a  lowliness,  and 
humility,  and  self-abasement^  very  far  distant 
from  the  hesitation  of  the  diffidenti  and  which 
consists  rather  in  profession  than  in  act.  The  in- 
dividual seeks  for  information^  solicits  opinion, 
professes  distrust  in  his  own  judgment,  not  with 
the  view  of  receiving  guidance  and  conviction, 
but  to  obtain  materials  upon  which  to  institute  a 
comparison  favourable  to  his  oWn  views ;  to  try 
the  sentiments  of  others  by  his  own  prejudices ; 
and  thus  minister  to  the  intolerance  of  his  own 
narrow  assumptions. 

Again,  there  is  a  species  of  ultra-modesty, 
which  professes  the  complete  abandonment  of  its 
opinions  as  utterly  worthless  and  unprofitable! 
Such  individuals  will  not  think  a  thought,  or  putf 
forth  an  idea,  or  venture  a  sentiment,  much  less 
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form  a  judgment  of  their  own:  they  will  adopt 
the  views  of  others ;  they  will  embrace  the  opi- 
nions of  the  many  ;  they  will  leave  the  labour  of 
thought,  and  yield  their  understandings  to  take 
any  mould  or  impression  of  persons,  and  circum- 
stances, and  opinions,  and  care  very  little  as  to 
the  consequences.  This  is  idleness,  or  indif- 
ference, or  time-serving,  but  it  is  not  modesty ! 
There  are  others,  who  with  all  these  professions, 
will  yet  be  imbued  with  strong  prejudices  ;  they 
will  be  very  humble,  so  long  as  no  favourite 
dogma,  the  veriest  trifle  of  the  first  stratum  of 
opinion  shall  be  impugned ;  but  touch  them  oa 
this  single  point,  and  their  humility  will  be  dis- 
enchanted, and  will  stand  forward  in  its  genuine 
colours  of  bigotry,  and  selfishness,  and  sectarian 
narrow-mindedness. 

Modesty  must  be  ingenuous  and  sincere,  or  it 
is  worthless ;  it  will  rejoice  to  obtain  instruction, 
even  from  a  child ;  and  with  the  conviction  of  its 
imperfections,  it  will  be  the  grand  object  of  pur- 
suit, to  accumulate  the  truest  wisdom, — the  wis- 
dom that  is  from  above.  **  Except  ye  be  con- 
verted, and  become  as  little  children,"  the  de- 
claration of  our  Lord  himself,  will  form  the  basis 
of  its  exertions ;  it  will  desire  to  be  taught  of 
God  ;  it  will  feel  its  ignorance,  and  will  seek  for 
the  instruction  of  wisdom ;  it  will  confess  its 
helplessness,  and  will  solicit  strength  from  Him 
who  can  impart  it ;  it  will  acknowledge  its  feeble- 
ness and  need  of  support,  its  proneness  to  error, 
and  the  necessity  for  constant  preservation;  its 
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present  paucity  of  attainment,  and  need  of  growth 
and  advancement  to  maturity ;  and  it  will  implore 
the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  through  whose 
presence  and  assistance  it  can  alone  stand,  much 
less  advance  in  the  way  of  truth,  which  leadeth 
unto  life. 

Modesty  is  to  be  distinguished  from  reserve,  or 
retirement  of  character  :  it  does  not  indeed  court 
observation,  or  make  an  ostentatious  display  of 
its  feelings  ;  but  it  does  not  shrink  from  difficulty ; 
it  is  not  appalled  by  trial ;  it  is  not  ashamed  of 
bearing  its  firm  testimony  in  favour  of  truth ;  it 
disclaims  the  passive  inertness  of  him  who  liveth 
for  himself ;  it  does  not  hesitate  on  the  verge  of 
duty,  and  withdraw  from  its  performance ;  it  does 
not  draw  around  it  the  shades  of  inaction,  or 
blink  its  duties,  as  a  rational  being  in  society^ 
and  as  a  Christian ;  as  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
and  as  a  denizen  of  that  brighter,  better  world,  to 
which  it  is  modestly  hoping,  striving  not  as  un- 
certainly, contending  not  as  one  that  beateth  the 
air,  but  ''  keeping  under  the  body,  and  bringing 
it  into  subjection,"  that  it  may  so  run  as  to 
obtain  not  a  corruptible,  but  an  incorruptible 
crown. 

Thus  while  reserve  diminishes  the  attraction, 
and  retirement  the  usefulness  of  a  character; 
true  modesty  invests  it  with  influence ;  it  gives 
weight  to  actions,  and  credit  to  words ;  it  creates 
a  prejudice  favourable  to  the  individual  possessor, 
from  the  general  observation  of  mankind,  that  the 
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unpretending,  diffident,  but  simple  and  principled 
character,  is  more  to  be  relied  upon,  than  the 
boastful,  empty,  and  careless  arrogant  professor, 
who  fails  in  the  hour  of  greatest  need ;  and  per- 
haps also  from  the  excitement  of  the  imagination, 
occasioned  by  the  character  being  viewed  through 
a  veil,  which  prevents  its  several  points  from 
standing  out  to  naked  observation,  and  therefore 
gives  room  for  investing  it  with  a  greater  degree 
of  power  and  influence  than  it  really  deserves. 

But  again,  the  possession  of  this  virttte  pre-* 
serves  the  individual  from  the  blast  of  envy,  which 
superciliously  overlooks  the  modest  as  too  lowly 
and  insignificant  for  its  envenomed  shs^ ;  and  by 
allaying  the  selfishness  of  temper,  and  eontroul^ 
ing  the  pride  of  intellect,  and  teaching  the  weight 
of  attention  due  to  the  views  and  ophnion^  of  con-* 
temporaries,  and  inculcating  a  distrust  of  ow  own 
judgment,  and  a  high  estimation  of  that  of  others ; 
and  teaching  as  not  to  make  a  display  of  our 
feelings,  which  cannot  possibly  be  generally  inte^^ 
resting ;  and  instructing  us  to  be  kind  towards  all 
men,  and  lenient  to  their  prejudices  ;  and  shew-" 
ing  us  the  value  of  the  quiet  self-possession  o§ 
principle,  it  renders  our  intercourse  with  society, 
far  more  useful  and  agreeable. 

And  finally,  modesty  exerts  no  trifling  power,- 
in  strengthening  our  good  resolutions,  and  in  t€h 
straining  at  the  same  time  our  evil  inclinations ; 
adding  to  the  growth  of  virtue,  and  repressing  the 
dominion  of  vice,  extending  the  agency  of  good 
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principle^  and  diminishing  the  power  of  tempta- 
tion ;  ensuring  the  conformity  of  the  good  man  to 
his  great  pattern  and  exemplar,  and  placing  a 
barrier  to  the  downward  road  of  the  wicked. 


Section   III.     On  Idleness. 

The  man  of  business  sighs  for  leisure;  for  that 
intermission  of  action,  which  is  the  fondly  anti- 
cipated  termination  of  fatigue ;  the  daily  labourer, 
exhausted  under  the    fervid  ray  of  a  meridian 
sun,  watches  with  anxiety  its  western  journey, 
and  hails  with  delight  its  lengthened  ray  as  an* 
nouncing  the  cessation  of  his  toil ;  and  on  the 
last  day  of  the  week,  looks  forward  with  solid 
pleasure  to  his  sabbath  of  rest ;  the  man  who  has 
lived  much  in  the  world,  and  has  grown  tired  of 
its  pleasures,  and  has  been  disgusted  with  its  sel- 
fishness^ who  is  wearied  with  the  incessant  de- 
mands upon  his  attention  and  exertion,  who  has 
been  worn  by  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  of 
mankind,  disappointed  by  the  hypocrisy  of  friends,' 
and  worried  by  the  thousand  occasions,  oa  which 
his  interests  and  feelings  have  been  sacrificed  for 
any  trifling  whim,  or  caprice,  or  inadequate  mo- 
tive, by  those  to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  earnestly 
longs  to  be  enabled  to  exchange  the  present  con- 
tentions and  irritation  of  his  mind,  for  that  re- 
treat fifom  the  world,  in  which  all  its  duplicity 
and  falsehood,  all  its  low  intrigues  and  petty  ia- 
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terests,  all  its  flattering  and  fawning  smiles,  all 
its.  paltry  acts  of  disingenuous  concealment,  all 
its  disgraceful  evasions  of  duty,  all  its  bigotry 
and  intolerance,  all  its  frowns  and  sarcasms  and 
ridicule,  all  its  calumny  and  scandal,  all  its  im- 
patience, and  ready  wilful  misconstruction  of 
action  and  motive,  all  its  restless  ambition  and 
its  sordid  avarice,  all  its  intolerable  pride,  all  its 
envy  and  jealousy,  all  its  hatred  and  resentment, 
all  its  contempt  and  scorn,  all  its  splendid 
fooleries,  and  its  lightly  esteemed  wisdom,  all  its 
discountenanced  virtues,  and  its  fostered  vices, 
all  its  wild  amusements  and  dissipation,  all  its 
narrow  doctrines,  its  changing  opinions,  and  its 
delusive  maxims  ;  all  shall  be  excluded  from  his 
notice,  or  if  not  entirely  shut  out  from  his  senses, 
shall  be  mellowed  by  distance,  and  will  be  seen 
and  heard  through  such  a  medium  as  shall  enable 
him  to  contemplate  with  interest,  yet  to  review 
without  passion.  In  all  these  instances,  leisure 
is  desired  and  desirable;  but  here  also  there 
must  not  be  idleness,  or  there  will  not  be  happi- 
ness ;  there  must  be  action,  and  motive,  or  there 
will  be  misery.  Thus  the  man  of  business,  when 
he  flies  from  the  toils  of  his  counting-house,  must 
have  pursuit,  or  he  will  sigh  for  his  books  and  his 
papers;  the  Sunday  of  the  labourer  will  be 
a  weariness  to  him,  the  hardest  labour  of  the 
week,  unless  it  may  bring  with  it,  its  appropriate 
employment ;  and  his  yawning  and  exhausted 
system  will  betray  the  suflering  it  has  undergone 
from  the  absence  of  his  customary  toil,  and  from 
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the  want  of  an  adequate  substitute,  as  pleasure 
and  duty  combined^  which  will  bear  its  impress 
upon  the  mind,  during  the  week,  and  create  a 
goiit  for  its  periodically  returning  pleasures.  The 
man  who  retires  from  the  world  will  soon  grow 
weary  of  his  solitude,  unless  his  hours  be  en* 
livened  by  literary  or  benevolent,  or  some  inferior 
pursuit ;  he  will  find  that  unparticipated  pleasure 
is  but  half  enjoyed  ;  and  he  will  feel,  that  in  the 
monotony  of  his  own  reflections,  he  possesses  a 
far  greater  evil,  a  far  worse  oppression,  and  more 
intolerable  burden  than  would  be  all  the  turmoils 
of  the  world. 

It  has  been  said  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum ; 
she  acknowledges  not  an  empty  space ;  all  is 
created  for  use,  to  do,  or  to  suffer,  to  employ,  or 
to  be  employed.  And  so  does  intellect  abhor 
the  absence  of  exertion ;  that  vacuity  of  thought^ 
and  feeling,  and  action,  which  is  its  grand  aver-* 
sion ;  it  knows  not  of  one  useless  attribute ;  every 
manifestation  has  its  object,  every  object  its  pe- 
culiar utility,  and  each  the  specific  labour  neces- 
sary to  obtain  it,  the  labour  of  desire,  the  stimu- 
lus  of  hope,  the  reward  of  enjoyment ;  since  that 
which  is  obtained  with  difficulty  is  valued,  while 
that  which  is  procured  without  effort  is  very  little 
esteemed.  A  state  of  indolence  is  then  a  morbid 
state,  a  condition  of  disease,  as  if  the  heart  could 
cease  to  act  from  mere  fatigue,  without  the 
greatest  danger ;  there  may  be  lessened,  there 
may  be  varied  action :  there  may  be  considerable 
exertion  now,  and  a  slighter  effort  presently ;  a 
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comparative  degree  of  quiescence,  and  then 
again  succeeded  by  a  mighty  striving  after  some 
important  good;  but  there  must  be  actian,  or 
there  will  be  misery  ;  and  there  must  he  good  oq- 
tion,  or  there  will  be  vice  !  How  comes  it  then» 
that  we  trace  so  much  indolence,  such  a  strange 
propensity  to  inertness  in  the  world  ?  How  is  it 
that  we  see  ,the  evil  spirit  of  idleness,  sabju- 
gating  the  industrious  principle,  and  bearing 
down  before  it  every  motive  to  exertion,  as  in  the 
luxurious  and  feeble  inhabitant  of  an  Indian  or 
African  soil,  or  in  the  hardy,  but  scarcely  less  in* 
dolent  Aborigines  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent ?  A  similar  cause  will  be  found  operative 
upon  both,  viz.  the  dearth  of  sufficient  motive  to 
exertion,  the  absence  of  social  stimulus,  the  want 
of  education,  the  paucity  of  intellectual  acquire- 
ment, and  the  neglect  of  moral  and  religious 
sanction.  Both  are  only  anxious  to  supply  the 
immediate  necessities  of  to-day,  and  are  thought- 
less of  to-morrow ;  while  their  wants  are  almost 
entirely  limited  to  the  cravings  of  appetite ;  in 
one  case,  the  fertile  soil  brings  forth  in  such 
abundance,  that  a  supply  for  these  necessities  is 
easily  obtained ;  and  in  the  other,  the  success- 
ful hunter  feasts  to-day,  and  retires  to  his  natural 
indolence  till  again  roused  by  the  stimulus  of 
hunger ;  both  esteem  themselves  too  free  to  la- 
bour, and  will  not  continue  their  exertions^  what- 
ever may  be  the  prize  set  before  them  ;  both  feel 
that  to  eat  and  sleep  form  the  great  aim  of  exist- 
ence ;  they  will  accomplish  the  former,  till  they 
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have^  induced   the-  latter ;    and  they*  will  enjoy 
this  state,  until  exertion  becomes  indispensable. 
Both  also  want  the  stimulus  of  society  ;    their 
females  are  in  a  state  of  the  lowest  degradation, 
not  their  companions,  but  their  slaves — not  theif 
friends  for  whose  support  and  protection,  every 
muscle  and  nerve  should  be  energized  to  exertion, 
and  every  sacrifice  should  be  made,  but  who  be- 
come rather  the  objects  of  their  brutalities,  the 
butt  of  their  haughty  scorn,  the  ministers  to  their 
wants,  the  sufferers  from  their  indolence.     The 
ties  of  kindred  have  very  little  influence  upon 
them;    and  oftentimes  the  aged,  aye,  even  the 
aged  parent  when  too  feeble  for  exertion,  or  in- 
capable of  obtaining  support  by  hunting,  shall 
be  left  to  perish  from  want,  or  shall  fall  by  the 
ruthless  hand  of  the  indolent  parricide.     In  bath 
cases  too,  there  is  a  want  of  intellectual  acquire- 
ment;   the  manifestations  of  mind  are  few  and 
feeble ;  and  the  light  of  that  noble  principle  is 
almost  entirely  quenched  in  the  darkness  of  ig- 
norance, in  that  night  of  reason  which  education, 
and  Christian  education  can  alone  dispel  by  the 
brightening  beams  of  the  day-star  of  righteous- 
ness :  in  both  cases,  there  is  more ;  there  is  not 
only  the  absence  of  intellectual  acquisition,  but 
the  entire  want  of  any  desire  to  obtain  it,  and  a 
preference  of  the  state  of  quiescence ;  appetite, 
and  the  cravings  of  want  can  alone  stimulate  to 
exertion  ;   and  alas !  here  there  is  so  complete  an 
intellectual  torpor  and  destitution,  that  there  is 
BO  appetite  for  literary  or  moral  food ;  no  desire 
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for  information.  To  all  this  may  be  superadded 
the  want  of  Christian  motive  and  principle,  that 
which  teaches  the  devotion  of  every  talent  and 
faculty  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  that  which  teaches 
man  to  aspire  after  conformity  to  his  Maker ;  that 
which  shews  him  his  lost  condition,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  striving  to  regain  that  state  in  which 
it  was  said  of  him,  that  he  was  "  very  good;' 
that  which  indicates  the  way  of  return  to  holiness 
and  happiness,  and  sets  before  him  the  necessity 
for  exertion ;  that  which  teaches,  that  his  safety 
consists  in  energy  and  watchfulness  ;  that  which 
inculcates  activity  in  business,  solicitude  for  fa- 
milies, and  the  exercise  of  benevolence  to  man- 
kind. Religion  will  transform  even  the  savage, 
from  the  idle  to  the  industrious,  or  it  will  do 
nothing  for  him ;  it  will  teach  him  to  **  do  good 
and  to  distribute,"  to  turn  not  away  his  face  from 
the  poor,  to  cherish  the  sick,  prolong  the  life  of 
the  aged,  to  be  merciful  after  his  power,  and 
even,  if  he  have  little,  to  do  his  diligence  to  give 
gladly  of  that  little.  And  if  such  be  a  genuine 
picture  of  indolence,  and  such  the  tendency  of 
uneducated  man  towards  its  indulgence,  how  im- 
portant is  it,  that  this  natural  bias  should  be 
counteracted,  and  supplanted  by  the  spirit  of 
exertion* 

The  power  of  indolence  has  a  disposition  to 
increase,  and  a  degree  of  quietude  which  would 
satisfy  it  to-day,  would  be  in  a  short  time  abso- 
lutely fatiguing  exertion :  a  principle  of  augmen- 
tation, which  the  parent  will  do  well  to  keep  in 
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view,  in  order  that  she  may  avoid,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, those  unfortunate  days  termed  **  holydays ;" 
days  generally  the  most  wearisome  to  infancy,  the 
most  productive  of  little  vexations  and  sorrows, 
and  ever  followed  by  a  loss  of  the  energy  of  in- 
dustry. There  must  be  action,  or  there  cannot 
be  peace :  let  then  the  holyday  be  a  day  of 
change  of  active  duty,  of  more  interesting  employ- 
ment and  pursuit,  but  let  it  still  be  a  day  of 
action. 

The  spirit  of  idleness  is  encouraged,  particu- 
larly in   eastern   countries,   by  the  doctrine  of 
fatalism ;  a  doctrine  upon  which  industry  cannot 
be  engrafted ;   exertion  withers,  and  fruitfulness 
is  impossible.     There  are  also   those  who  have 
perverted  the   doctrine  of  Providence,  and  the 
promises  of  the  Most  High  to  his  faithful  follow- 
ers, so  as  to  make  them  careless  of  the  future,. 
But  this  is  a  perversion  of  the  truth  ;  and  a  reli- 
ance upon  Providence  is  feeble  and  groundless,  if 
it  be  employed  as  a  motive  to  indolence ;  or  as 
an  excuse  for  the  want  of  perseverance ;  or  as  a 
reason  for  the  diminution  of  exertion ;  for  how- 
ever delightful  it  may  be  to  repose  with  confi- 
dence upon  the  unchanging  goodness  of  Jehovah, 
it  will  be  of  no  avail  beyond  the  mere  sensitive 
enjoyment,  to  him  who  does  not  strive  and  con- 
tend for  the  goods  of  nature,  of  intellect j  and  of 
grace,  as  if  they  might  be  procured  by  his  own 
utmost  exertions ;  for  "  if  any  would  not  work, 
neither  should  he  eat ;"  (2  Thessalonians  iii.  10 ;) 
the  boons  of  Providence  are  not  designed  for  the 
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idle,  and  the  ban  of  starvation  is  placed  upon 
him. 

Idleness  leads  to  a  criminal  waste  of  time ;  of 
that  invaluable  talent,  which  we  shall  never  duly 
estimate ;  but  of  which  we  shall  regret  every 
mispent  hour»  as  we  approach  the  close  of  life ; 
and  for  one  single  moment  of  which  we  would 
hereafter  give  worlds  of  pleasurable  enjoyment, 
should  we  then  occupy  the  place  of  torment  of 
the  luxurious  rich  man.  **  Go  to  the  ant,  thou 
sluggard ;  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise;  which 
having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her 
meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in 
the  harvest." 

Idleness  is  the  fatal  atmosphere  in  which  in- 
tellect cannot  breathe ;  it  withers,  becomes  feeble, 
sinks  and  dies  ;  the  immortal  soul  is  imprisoned 
by  the  merest  wants  of  the  animal ;  it  grasps  after 
futurity,  and  it  is  attempted  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  more  than  emptiness  of  sensual  desire,  the 
entire  exhaustion  of  that  principle  which  should 
support  its  vitality,  and  the  consequent  over- 
powering weight  of  the  medium  which  surrounds 
it.  **  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by 
the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding; 
and  lo !  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and 
nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the 
stone-wall  thereof  was  broken  down.  Then  I  saw: 
and  considered  it  well :  I  looked  upon  it,  and 
received  instruction."  Proverbs  xxiv.  30,  31,  32. 
So  true  is  it,  that  by  indolence  the  image  of  the 
Most  High  is  exhibited  in  man,   as  overgrown 
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with  vices  and  follies,  and  his  understanding  is 
crumbled  away  from  the  want  of  employment. 

But  again,  idleness  is  opposed  to  happiness  and 
success ;  for  as  pursuit  is  the  great  secret  of 
peace,  and  the  only  road  to  acquisition  and  con- 
sideration is  by  industry ;  and  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  influence  is  by  persevering  energy  of 
character;  and  the  only  mode  of  fulfilling  the 
great  design  of  living,  is  by  doing  the  will  of  God : 
so,  "  the  idle  soul  shall  suffer  hunger ;"  and  "  he 
becometh  poor  that  dealeth  with  a  slack  hand;'' 
while  ''  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich;'* 
and  ''  the  soul  of  the  diligent  shall  be  made  fat." 
Proverbs  xix.  15,  x.  4,  xiii.  4- 

The  encoun^ement  of  this  vice  leads  to  depend- 
ence upon  others,  and  renders  man  a  slave  to  his 
passions,  and  the  needy  vassal  of  those  who  will 
contribute  to  their  indulgence.  A  miserable  pe- 
nalty, the  due  meed  of  those  who  will  deliberately 
prefer  the  most  degraded  villeinage;  the  meat 
and  drink  of  worse  than  feudal  power,  to  the 
freedom  of  conscious  usefulness,  to  the  activity  of 
intellect,  to  the  subjugation  of  desire,  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  hearty  the  enlargement  of  the  feel- 
ings, the  independence  of  industry,  the  conscious 
majesty  of  mind.  *'  The  hand  of  the  diligent 
shall  bear  rule ;  but  the  slothful  shall  be  under 
tribute."     Proverbs  xii.  24. 

Indolence  concentrates  the  views  of  the  indi- 
vidual upon  himself;  he  is  too  feeble,  and  too 
contracted-  to  supply  his  own  wants ;  and  of 
course,  has  no  heart  to  think  of  the  necessities  of 
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Others ;  and  thus  is  he  left  a  monument  of  use- 
lessness^  and  a  misery  to  himself;  for  ''  the  soul 
of  the  sluggard  desire th^  and  hath  nothing."  Pro- 
verbs xiii.  4. 

Again,  idleness  leads  to  the  indulgence  of  un- 
real fears,  and  produces  an  attention  to  little  in- 
conveniences, which  should  only  serve  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  surmount  difficulty,  and  to  pass  over  the 
lesser  trials  of  life;  aye,  the  veriest  trifles  are 
magnified  into  momentous  obstacles ;  the  web  of 
the  gossamer  will  serve  to  deflect  the  indolent 
from  his  course  ;  and  the  chirping  of  the  grass- 
hopper will  be  enough  to  destroy  his  firmness  of 
purpose,  to  dissipate  his  resolution,  and  leave 
him  a  prey  to  idle  fears,  and  pusillanimous  in- 
action. **  The  sluggard  will  not  plough  by  rea- 
son of  the  cold  ;  therefore  shall  he  beg  in  harvest, 
and  have  nothing."  ''  The  slothful  man  saitb, 
there  is  a  lion  in  the  way  ;  a  lion  is  in  the  streets." 
Proverbs  xx.  4,  xxvi.  13. 

The  spirit  of  indolence  leads  to  the  indulgence 
of  sleep ;  is  an  enemy  to  early  rising ;  produces 
hebetude  of  the  faculties ;  destroys  the  chance  of 
improvement,  and  leaves  the  mind  a  waste,  whose 
exclusive  quality  is,  that  it  continually  extends, 
and  encroaches  farther  and  farther  upon  the  yet 
remaining  resources  of  its  border  territory,  '*  Yet 
a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of 
the  hands  to  sleep ;  so  shall  thy  poverty  come  as 
one  that  travelleth,  and  thy  want  as  an  armed 
man,"  Proverbs  xxiv.  33,  34.  "  Love  not  sleep, 
lest  thou  come  to  poverty ;  open  thine  eyes,  and 
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thou  shalt  be  satisfied  with  bread."  Ibid.  xx.  13. 
''  As  the  door  turneth  upon  his  hinges,  so  doth 
the  slothful  upon  his  bed.  The  slothful  hideth 
his  hand  in  his  bosom  ;  it  grieveth  him  to  bring  it 
again  to  his  mouth." 

Lastly,  indolence  degrades  the  man  in  his  own 
eyes,  or  it  ministers  to  his  conceit;  for  in  the 
latter  case,  **  the  sluggard  is  wiser  in  his  own 
conceit  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason ;" 
(Proverbs  xxvi.  16;)  while  in  the  former,  the 
curse  and  the  consciousness  of  unprofitableness 
rest  upon  him,  and  the  conviction  of  uselessness 
leads  him  to  disesteem  himself;  vilifies  the  mind; 
conducts  him  to  deceit,  and  leaves  him  to  the 
absence  of  candour,  and  frankness,  and  rectitude 
of  conduct.  To  all  these  evils,  we  have  only  to 
observe  in  conclusion,  that  every  thing  around  us 
is  constant  action ;  not  a  pause  is  allowed ;  no- 
thing stands  still ;  nothing  is  happy  without  exer- 
tion ;  and  surely  with  such  lessons  before  their 
eyes,  parents  will  studiously  eradicate  this  de- 
structive vice. 


Section  IV.     On  Prudence. 

Prudence  is  the  faculty  of  foreseeing  by  the 
aid  of  reason,  of  moral  tact,  or  of  enlightened 
conscience,  what  is  or  is  not  favourable  to  our 
personal  safety,  or  future  hopes  ;  and  it  is  predo- 
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minant  in  the  individual  according  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  his  intellectual  capacities,  his  moral 
feelings,  his  spiritual  desires ;  and  in  proportioo 
as  these  are  regulated  and  governed  by  principle, 
enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  submitted 
to  the  law  of  God :  ''  a  prudent  man  foreseeth 
the  evil,  and  hideth  himself;  but  the  simple  pass 
on,  and  are  punished."     Proverbs  xxii.  3. 

Prudence  is  not  only  a  conservative  virtue, 
which  enables  its  possessor  to  avoid  danger ;  but 
it  is  likewise  that  wisdom  and  discretion  which 
endow  him  with  the  power  of  distinguishing  what 
is  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  adopted  in  circum- 
stances of  diflSculty ;  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
of  hope  or  fear,  of  excitation  or  depression,  ac- 
cording to  the  time,  and  place,  and  object  in 
question,  as  well  as  according  to  the  persons 
with  whom  we  may  stand  connected,  and  their 
thoughts  and  feelings,  together  with  their  modes 
and  habits  of  action ;  always  yielding,  where  it 
is  possible,  things  which  are  not  important,  dis- 
arming prejudice,  conciliating  feeling,  yet  remain- 
ing firm  and  unbending  to  the  plain  and  positive 
requisitions  of  the  holy  law  of  God.  It  is  know- 
ledge which  directs  what  is  to  be  done,  and  what 
is  to  be  avoided,  and  this  forms  the  basis  for 
action ;  but  it  is  prudence  which  acquaints  us  how 
this  knowledge  is  to  be  applied  with  the  best 
effect,  and  instructs  how  to  perform  that  which  is 
before  us  duly  and  conveniently ;  how  to  choose 
a  proper  time  for  its  accomplishment ;  and  espe- 
cially how  to  abstain  from  doing  altogether,  at  an 
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unfortunate  or  unpropitious  period.  Much  mis- 
chief often  results  from  the  display  of  zeal  in  a 
good  cause^  which  is  not  subjugated  and  tempered 
by  prudence.  Thus,  then,  wisdom  must  form  the 
ground- work  of  the  prudent  character:  **  be  ye 
wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves."  It  is 
well  known  that  the  serpent  was  considered  as 
emblematical  of  prudence,  and  of  that  wisdom 
which  assumes  its  name  and  attributes,  when  it 
becomes  an  active  faculty.  This  is  that  ^*  under- 
standing heart,"  the  great  object  of  the  wise 
man's  prayer,  in  order  that  he  might  "  judge 
the  people,  and  discern  between  good  and  evil." 
1  Kings  iii.  9.  This  is  ''  that  wisdom"  which 
''  excelleth  folly  as  far  as  light  excelleth  dark- 
ness ;"  and  of  which  it  is  said,  that  *^  the  wise 
man's  eyes  are  in  his  head ;  but  the  fool  walketh 
in  darkness."  Ecclesiastes  ii.  13,  14.  The  pru- 
dent man  walketh  in  the  light ;  his  eyes  are  ever 
cast  around  him  to  discern  the  track  upon  which 
the  rays  of  knowledge  have  shone ;  while  thick 
darkness,  the  night  of  ignorance,  the  clouds  of 
error,  the  mists  of  prejudice,  the  dim  twilight  of 
unassisted  reason,  the  uncertain  coruscations  of 
wild  enthusiasm,  the  storms  of  passion,  and  the 
alternating  seasons  of  feeling,  all  serve  still  ferther 
to  bewilder  the  thoughtless  wanderer  who  has  left 
the  path  of  wisdom,  and  who  has  forgotten  to 
take  oil  with  his  lamp. 

Prudence  is  not  an  innate  faculty ;  witness  the 
heedlessness  of  infancy ;  its  proverbial  want  of 
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foresight;  its  quiet  unconscious  peace,  in  the 
midst  of  surrounding  danger;  its  preference  for 
the  gratified  wish  of  the  moment  to  a  future  con- 
tingent good,  however  valuable  ;  witness  the  con- 
stant evils  to  which  it  is  exposed  from  careless- 
ness, and  the  reiterated  unfortunate  trials  which 
are  necessary  to  teach  wisdom,  and  enforce  the 
value  of  prudence.  It  is  seldom  that  a  boon  of 
any  magnitude,  as  connected  with  this  virtue,  can 
be  obtained,  except  by  dearly  bought  experience ; 
and  parents  should  not  therefore  be  anxious  to 
preserve  their  children  from  the  mischievous  con- 
sequences of  their  heedlessness,  since  these  are 
really  the  appointed  means  of  leading  them  to 
think  of  wisdom,  and  to  practise  that  foresight 
and  care  which  are  frequently  not  developed  until 
irreparable  injury  may  have  resulted  from  their 
absence.  **  I  wisdom  dwell  with  prudence,  and 
find  out  knowledge  of  witty  inventions."  Proverbs 
viii.  12.  The  want  of  this  faculty  is  destructive 
to  life  and  comfort;  not  a  day,  and  hardly  an 
hour  can  be  passed  without  its  influence.  Scarcely 
could  we  be  preserved  from  the  many  calamities 
which  threaten  us  on  every  side,  but  for  the 
means  of  defence  suggested  by  prudence.  A 
thousand  instances  might  be  mentioned  in  which 
this  virtue  forms  the  appointed  means  of  safety 
from  imminent  danger  ;  and  it  is  by  the  exercise 
of  the  faculty  that  man  may  be  prompted  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come ;  to  escape  from  the  do- 
minion of  sin,  and  be  translated  into  the  liberty 
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of  the  children  of  God.  **  O  that  men  were  wise, 
that  they  understood  this,  that  they  would  con- 
sider their  latter  end." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  many 
occasions  for  the  exercise  of  prudence  iix  passing 
through  life  ;  a  few  only  may  be  specified.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  principle  is  exemplified  by 
placing  that  restraint  upon  the  tongue,  which  will 
preserve  it  from  mischief.  How  frequently  does 
it  happen  that  an  inadvertent  or  unguarded  ex- 
pression shall  be  perverted  by  prejudice,  or  dis- 
torted by  passion,  or  coloured  by  feeling,  or  re- 
peated with  an  unintentional  shade  of  difference, 
or  magnified  by  crafty  design,  or  altered  by  ma- 
levolent purpose;  and  then  so  completely  is  it 
changed  in  its  complexion  as  to  be  scarcely  recog- 
nized ;  it  is  met  by  angry  and  injudicious  feeling, 
and  followed  by  recrimination  and  rejoinder,  and 
then,  "  behold !  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth ! " 

Again,  the  confidence  of  a  friend  may  be  un- 
wittingly betrayed,  and  what  has  been  told  us  in 
the  simplicity  of  perfect  openness  and  sincerity, 
when  retailed  by  others,  and  dressed  up  by  in- 
terest, and  exaggerated  by  private  hopes  and 
fears  and  designs,  has  so  lost  its  original  charac- 
ter, as  to  be  often  injurious  to  the  first  innocent 
promulgator,  and  to  be  productive  of  the  most  se- 
rious evil :  "  a  tale-bearer  separateth  very  friends.*' 

Again,  great  caution  is  required  in  delivering 
an  opinion  upon  conduct ;  and  in  ascribing  mo- 
tives where  it  is  not   possible  that  we  can   be 
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thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  individual  situation ;  yet  nothing  is  more  com* 
mon,  than  for  man  to  judge  of  his  fellow  man  in 
this  way;  to  imagine  motives  for  a  particular 
group  of  actions,  and  then  to  detail  them,  as  if 
they  had  actually  existed,  and  this  usually  leads 
to  passing  judgment  upon  the  individual  according 
to  the  nature  of  these  supposititidus  motives  ;  and 
to  all  these  cases  prudence  supplies  an  antidote ; 
**  O  that  ye  would  altogether  hold  your  peace; 
and  it  should  be  for  your  wisdom/*  Job  xiii.  8. 

In  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  in  situations 
of  trial  and  delicacy,  when  the  pathway  is  oh- 
structed  by  inclination,  or  is  hedged  in  by  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  when  perseverance  in  rec- 
titude is  only  to  be  obtained  by  strenuous  exer- 
tions ;  and  when  large  sacrifices  of  personal  com- 
fort and  relative  feeling  are  necessary ;  and  when 
firmness  of  purpose,  and  the  utmost  softness  and 
conciliation  of  manner  are  to  be  reconciled ;  then 
it  is,  that  prudence  will  become  a  guide  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  labyrinth,  and  will  give 
strength  to  overcome  its  difficulties.  **  Wisdom 
strengtheneth  the  wise,  more  than  th^  mighty 
men  which  are  in  the  city  :  for  there  is  not  a  just 
man  upon  earth  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not : 
also  take  no  heed  unto  all  words  that  are  spoken, 
lest  thou  hear  thy  servant  curse  thee."  Ecclesi- 
astes  vii.  19 — 21. 

Prudence  is  again  called  for  in  repressing  emo- 
tion. In  allowing  the  first  burst  of  feeliug  to  find 
utterance  in  expression^  we  give  occasion  for  the 
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triumph  of  enemies,  and  for  the  blushes  of  those 
who  love  and  esteem  us  with  the  firmest  friend* 
ship.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  passions  can  be 
listened  to  with  impunity,  when  they  prompt  to 
action,  even  in  our  own  breast ;  but  when  we  give 
them  a  tangible  form,  and  embody  them  in  words^ 
and  allow  them  a  substantial  existence^  we  show 
our  own  weakness,  we  betray  our  inconsistencies, 
and  the  many  points  of  moral  stain  and  imperfection 
which  cleave  to  us  ;  especially  when  we  are  eager 
to  take  offence,  quick  in  resenting  a  supposed 
slight,  ready  to  exhibit  the  influence  of  wounded 
pride,  revengeful,  implacable,  unforgiving ;  then 
do  we  betray  our  feebleness,  our  need  of  pru- 
dence, for  the  ''  Discretion  of  a  man  deferreth  his 
anger,  and  it  is  his  glory  to  pass  over  a  trans- 
gression." Proverbs  xix.  11. 

Again,  prudence  forms  a  shield  from  the 
attacks  of  our  enemies ;  disarms  malevolence ; 
blunts  the  shaft  of  slander ;  unravels  the  myste- 
rious doublings  of  calumny;  is  the  best  protection 
against  those  who  ''  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dis- 
like ;"  enables  us  to  repel  false  accusation  by  the 
mild  consistency  of  uniform  character ;  preserves 
us  from  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  the  wicked ; 
gives  an  antidote  to  plausible  error;  affords  a 
warning  against  entering  the  neutral  ground  which 
environs  the  dark  territory  of  those  who  forget  God, 
and  who  are  deprived  of  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance ;  teaches  us  to  avoid  the  society  of  such  a^ 
do  evil,  and  '*  whose  ways  are  crcoked;"  and 
enables  us  to  pursue  the  good  way,  the  narrow 
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path  that  leadeth  unto  life;  so  true  is  it  that 
''  Discretion  shall  preserve  thee,  understanding 
shall  keep  thee."  Proverbs  ii.  2. 

To  a  certain  extent,  concealment  is  an  attribute 
of  prudence.     To  relate  all  we  know  will  be  to 
involve  ourselves  and  others  in  misery^  and  often- 
times in  ruin ;  but  it  will  be  the  truest  discretion 
to  conceal  that  which  may  do  much  evil,  though 
it  may  also  do  some  good,  and  d  fortiori  that  which 
must  occasion  much  evil,  and  can  only  by  possi- 
bility do  a  little  good.     It  is  often  wise  to  conceal 
our  knowledge  of  events,  though  we  are  certain 
that  they  must  eventually  transpire ;  it  is  better 
that  they  should  be  generally  circulated  by  others, 
especially  if  our  acquaintance  with  them   may 
have  arisen  from  confidential  circumstances.     It 
is   far  more  desirable  that   events   of  a   painful 
nature,  that  little  blots  of  character,  should  be 
wrapped  around  with  a  veil  of  kindness,  than  be 
held  up  to  the  notice  of  the  world,  and  pointed 
at  by  the  finger  of  scorn,  or  that  they  should 
raise   the  curled   lip  of  derision,    **  A   prudent 
man   covereth   shame ; "  '*  a  prudent   man   con- 
cealeth  knowledge,  but  the  heart  of  fools  pro- 
claimeth  foolishness. '^  Proverbs  xii.   16,23.     So 
extensive  is  the  influence  of  this  principle  upon 
the  social  compact ;  so  necessary  is  it  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  the  comfort 
and  reputation  of  ourselves;  the  esteem  and  re- 
spect, the  benevolent  feelings  and  friendship  of 
others  towards  us. 

Prudence  is  a  deliberative   faculty;  its   chief 
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support  is  knowledge,  it  holds  counsel  with  truth ; 
it  weighs  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future ;  it 
estimates  contingencies  ;  it  considers  present  ad- 
vantage against  rectitude  of  action  and  future 
good ;  it  draws  its  maxims  from  experience ;  it 
listens  to  the  wisdom  of  others,  it  avails  itself  of 
every  means  of  information ;  it  decides  slowly, 
but  it  acts  firmly ;  it  is  not  hasty  in  its  resolves, 
but  it  is  inflexible  in  its  pursuit  of  that  which  it 
judges  to  be  right.  ''  Counsel  is  mine,  and  sound 
wisdom ;  I  have  understanding,  I  have  strength." 
"  The  wisdom  of  the  prudent  is  to  understand  his 
way,  but  the  folly  of  fools  is  deceit."  Proverbs  viii. 
14,  xiv.  8.  It  is  cautious  in  giving  credence  to 
human  testimony,  for  it  knows  the  liability  to 
error,  mistake,  and  even  wilful  misrepresentation ; 
it  is  tardy  in  yielding  its  assent  to  truth,  except 
upon  conviction ;  it  is  doubtful  even  of  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  its  senses ;  and  it  requires  a 
frequent  arrival  at  the  same  conclusion,  both  by 
the  methods  of  synthesis  and  analysis,  and  by 
different  routes,  before  it  can  make  up  its  mind  to 
action ;  **  the  simple  believeth  every  word ;  but 
the  prudent  man  looketh  well  to  his  going." 
Proverbs  xiv.  16. 

The  utmost  prudence  is  required  in  giving  as 
well  as  in  receiving  advice  ;  both  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  situations  of  social  life;  for  it  is  not  easy 
to  place  ourselves  in  the  exact  circumstances  of 
him  whom  we  presume  to  advise ;  and  the  cool 
results  of  unimpassioned  opinion,  are  not  always 
the  most  correct;  for  the  all-bountiful  Creator 
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has  given  us  feelings  and  passions  to  influence  our 
conduct^  upon  which  tlie  understanding  must  sit  in 
judgment;  so  that  '*  wisdom  is  profitable  to  di- 
rect," (Ecclesiastes  X.  10,)  and  without  prudence, 
we  shall  but  excite  a  painful  recoil  and  collision, 
and  defeat  every  purpose  of  good.  Again,  in  re- 
ceiving the  advice  of  sincerity  and  friendship, 
though  it  may  not  be  palatable,  though  it  may  be 
formed  upon  narrow  views,  and  be  influenced  by 
prejudiced  feelings,  and  conveyed  in  an  injudicious 
manner,  and  may  be  calculated  to  irritate ;  and 
though  it  may  have  been  based  upon  false  data ; 
yet  should  it  be  received  with  kindness  and  can- 
dour, and  weighed  with  sincerity,  and  estimated 
with  reflection,  and  allowed  its  due  amount  of  in- 
fluence, and  ever  be  repaid  by  its  meed  of  grati- 
tude ;  for  **  only  by  pride  cometh  contention ; 
but  with  the  well  advised  is  wisdom."  Proverbs 
xiii.  10. 

But  the  highest  effort  of  prudence,  is  when  it 
deliberates  on  eternity;  when  its  views  are  no 
longer  bounded  by  time ;  when  it  escapes  from 
the  snares  and  the  fetters  of  mortality ;  when  it 
is  encircled  by  the  radiance  of  its  high  original ; 
when  **  the  light  of  the  world''  becomes  its  guide; 
when  it  ceases  to  grope  its  darkling  way,  through 
the  midnight  gloom  of  this  world's  meridian 
splendour ;  when  it  refuses  its  dependence  upon 
the  fitful  gleam  of  intellect,  and  trembles  before 
the  alternate  cloud  and  sunshine  of  passion  ;  when 
it  sits  at  the  helm  of  action,  and  becomes  the 
pilot  of  the  soul ;  when  it  keeps  its  stedfost  and 
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uplifted  eye  upon  its  great  Exemplar,  and  stre- 
nuously endeavours  to  follow  his  footsteps  ;  when 
it  is  actively  and  perseveringly  directed  against 
every  irregular  movement ;  and  when  it  assigns 
just  limits  to  moral  character  and  conduct,  and 
acknowledges  no  definition  of  morality,  which 
does  not  include  religiofi ;  and  knows  of  no  prin- 
ciple under  this  imposing  term,  but  the  religion 
of  the  Bible :  then  it  is,  that  '*  happy  is  the  man 
that  findeth  wisdom,  and  the  man  that  getteth 
understanding  ;*'  (Proverbs  iii.  13  ;)  for  "  wisdom 
is  the  principal  thing  ;  therefore  get  wisdom,  and 
with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding;  for  a 
crown  of  glory  shall  she  deliver  to  thee."  Pro-* 
verbs  iv.  7,  9.  **  The  wise  in  heart  shall  be 
called  prudent."  Proverbs  xvi.  21,  **  And  wisdom 
and  knowledge  shall  be  the  stability  of  thy  times, 
and  the  strength  of  thy  salvation  ;  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  his  treasure/'     Isaiah  xxxiii.  6. 

This  wisdom  is  humble  :  this  prudence  is  diffi* 
dent ;  it  is  precisely  opposed  to  that  vain-glorious 
spirit,  which  makes  self  its  centre,  which  ceases 
to  be  a  conservative  principle,  and  which  leads 
its  votary  to  the  brink  of  destruction.  Prudence 
is  the  gift  of  God,  and  as  such,  possesses  nothing 
in  common  with  the  conceited  feeling,  which 
prompts  the  thought,  if  not  the  words,  *'  by  the 
strength  of  my  hand  /  have  done  it,  and  by  wiy 
wisdom,  for  /am  prudent."  Isaiah  x.  13.  When 
the  mind  has  arrived  at  this  state,  it  has  cast 
away  fear,  and  has  bidden  adieu  to  all  true  wifin 
dom  and  prudence.    But  what  saith  the  Almighty 
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to  this  spirit?  '*  Therefore  shall  the  Lord,  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  send  among  his  fat  ones  leanness ; 
and  under  his  glory,  he  shall  kindle  a  burning 
like  the  burning  of  a  fire.  And  the  light  of  Israel 
shall  be  for  a  fire,  and  his  Holy  One  for  a  flame ; 
and  it  shall  burn,  and  devour  his  thorns  and  his 
briars  in  one  day ;  and  shall  consume  the  glory 
of  his  forest  and  of  his  fruitful  field,  both  soul  and 
body;  and  they  shall  be  as  when  a  standard- 
bearer  fainteth.  And  the  rest  of  the  trees  of 
his  forest  shall  be  few,  that  a  child  may  write 
them." 

Once  more,  the  exercise  of  prudence  teaches 
us  to  avoid  the  follies   and  dissipations  of   the 
world  around  ;  it  instructs  us  to  be  disconformed 
to  its  maxims,  its  habits,  its  customs,  its  sayings, 
its  conduct,  its  society,  its  spirit;  it  teaches  us 
not  to  yield,  even  in  things  which  are  really  in- 
different, but  which  7night  wear  the  appearance  of 
evil ;  or  which  might  at  least  endanger  still  farther 
compliances,  till  the  grand  marks  of  distinction 
between  the  Christian  and  the  man  of  the  world, 
were  lost  in  one  deplorable  amalgamation.     And 
since  **  folly  is  joy  only  to  him  who  is  destitute  of 
wisdom  ;''  and  since  *'  a  man  of  understanding 
walketh  uprightly ;"  (Proverbs  xv.  21 ;)  so  shall 
we  find  that  the  way  of  happiness  is  the  pathway 
of  wisdom ;  and  that  prudence  is  characterized  by 
rectitude  of  conduct ;  by  observing  the  straight 
road  of  christian  propriety  ;  and  never  deviating 
from  it  for  any  sinister  purpose.     But  while  such 
is  the  plain   duty  of  the    christian    pilgrim,   it 
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equally  becomes  him  not  to  suffer  his  good  to  be 
evil  spoken  of;  he  must  be  prudent  towards  those 
who  think  differently  from  himself ;  he  must  re- 
collect, that  he  is  living  in  the  world,  though  he 
aims  to  live  above  its  spirit;  and  he  is  not  called 
upon  to  jostle  and  oppose  every  traveller  whom 
he  meets  or  overtakes  on  the  high  road ;  or  to 
run  a  muck  with  those  whose  opinions  and  views 
are  opposed  to  his  own  ;  above  all,  is  he  not  qua- 
lified, or  even  permitted  to  quarrel  with  a  *'  friend 
or  brother,"  who  may  be  pursuing  the  same  ob- 
jects, but  by  a  somewhat  different  road ;  or  at  a 
greater  or  less  rapid  pace ;  or  who  may  wear  a 
different  costume  from  his  own ;  or  whose  dia- 
lect varies  ;  whose  feelings  may  be  less  excited  ; 
whose  judgment  may  be  less  informed ;  whose 
views  may  be  limited  ;  whose  opportunities  have 
been  less  extensive,  and  who  cannot  take  broad 
views  of  the  land  before  him,  but  whose  opinions 
are  chained  down  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
day,  and  to  the  sentiments  of  the  few  around 
him.      Prudence    forbids   our   interference  with 
all  these  peculiarities.      Our  object   in   passing 
through  the  world,  should  not  be  the  encourage^ 
ment,  or  repression  of  its  details,  but  the  avoid- 
ance of  its  spirit ;  not  the  exhibition  of  a  secta- 
rian, but  of  a  christian  temper ;  not  the  indul- 
gence of  party  feeling,  or  intolerant  views,  but 
of  a  catholic  and  universal  charity ;  not  a  desire 
to  chide  or  censure  those  who  differ  from  us,  but 
an  earnest  wish  more  and  more  closely  to  imitate 
the  Saviour ;  not  to  betray  a  hostile  feeling  which 
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may  be  construed  into  churlish  misanthropy 
against  the  usages  of  society,  but  rather  to  win 
over  others  to  our  more  simple,  more  cheerful, 
more  satisfying  plans  and  pursuits.  It  is  not 
seclusion  from  the  world,  which  prudence  re- 
quires, but  separation  from  its  follies  and  its 
vices,  which  constitute  its  madness,  and  evince  its 
idolatry  to  him  who  is  the  god  of  this  world. 
Then  does  it  form  the  means  by  which  the  kind- 
est designs  of  Providence  may  be  carried  into 
effect;  thus  may  be  accomplished,  that  which 
should  be  its  grand  object,  the  safety  of  ourselves, 
and  the  paramount  good  of  others.  These  objects 
are  compatible ;  but  they  will  fail  unless  supported 
by  wisdom. 

Prudence  is  susceptible  of  cultivation ;  and  it 
should  be  an  object  of  christian  education  to 
develop  its  influence,  and  perfect  its  agency,  by 
leading  the  young  mind  to  an  acquaintance  with 
those  objects,  which  are  its  great  desire  ;  by  ap- 
plying the  maxims  of  wisdom  to  all  the  daily 
circumstances  and  events  of  life ;  and  by  shew- 
ing that  it  is  only  through  the  instrumentality  of 
circumspection,  that  the  most  painful  errors,  as 
well  as  the  most  fatal  dangers  caA  be  avoided. 
The  habit  of  circumspection  arises  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  prudence,  and  consists  in  looking  forward, 
and  in  taking  enlarged  views  of  men  and  things ; 
discovering  difficulties  and  dangers ;  searching 
out  and  choosing  the  safest  and  the  nearest  path ; 
and  obtaining  such  an  acquaintance  with  the 
country  through  which  we  are  travelling,  that  we 
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may  advance  firmly,  without  fear,  and  without 
offence.  Even  animals  are  taught  by  instinct, 
the  necessity  for  circumspection ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple is  exhibited  at  every  turn  of  nature's  wide 
domain.  What  a  reproach  upon  the  heedless- 
ness of  man !  that  he,  with  all  his  superadded 
reason,  should  not  be  circumspect,  but  oftentimes 
destitute  of  common  prudence ;  and  how  guilty 
must  he  be,  if  while  the  beasts  which  perish  are 
characterized  by  this  principle,  he  alone  refuses 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  wisdom,  and  goes  on 
still  in  his  folly,  and  in  his  wickedness !  how 
weak  must  he  be,  if  indiscretion  mark  his  efforts 
to  do  good  ;  and  how  weak  as  well  as  wicked, 
when  he  continues  to  riot  in  the  maddening  re- 
velry of  those  who  know  not  God,  who  despise 
his  commandments,  and  are  daily  working  out 
their  own  ruin. 

The  efforts  of  prudence  are  assisted  by  ample 
mental  resources,  by  all  that  extends  the 
knowledge,  enlarges  the  boundary  of  reason, 
strengthens  the  powers  of  the  understanding,  de* 
velops  the  habit  of  attention,  enlivens  the  faculty 
of  perception,  augments  the  power  of  memory, 
encourages  reflection,  and  gives  energy  to  con- 
science ;  it  is  aided  by  trials  and  difficulties 
surmounted ;  by  observation  on  the  conduct  of 
others ;  by  the  influence  and  association  of  the 
past,  with  the  present  and  the  future ;  it  atails 
itself  of  the  experience  of  remote  ages ;  it  imi* 
tates  the  conduct  of  the  wise ;  and  above  all,  the 
holy  example  of  him  who  was  without  fault ;  it 
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refuses  to  listen  to  the  feelings,  and  seeks  to  sub- 
jugate the  passions,  and  give  to  the  judgment,  its 
legitimate  sway  over  conduct ;  it  is  assisted  by 
taste  ;  by  developing  that  delicacy  of  tact,  a  pro- 
perty of  imagination,  which  consists  in  seizing  at 
a  glance,  the  minute  and  distant  relations  of 
things  ;  and  above  all,  by  a  constant  and  uniform 
reference  of  events  and  contingencies  to  the  so- 
lidity and  accuracy  of  that  moral  judgment, 
which  is  the  result  of  conscience  enlightened  by 
the  word,  and  influenced  by  the  holy  Spirit  of 
God. 

Prudence  may  exist  in  excess  ;  as  for  instance, 
when  it  conducts  its  possessor  to  reserve,  arising 
from  uncontrouled  distrust  of  those  with  whom 
we  are  placed  in  contact  in  society ;  he  is  fearful 
of  exposing  his  character  to  the  gaze  of  his  fel- 
low men,  and  therefore  retires  within  himself, 
thinks,  feels,  lives  for  himself ;  trembles  at  the 
display  of  his  sentiments ;  and  anxious  to  avoid 
notoriety,  as  well  as  to  escape  from  the  pinnacle 
of  observation,  he  shrinks  back  within  the  gloomy 
and  inaccessible  keep  of  reserve. 

Prudence  in  excess  may  also  lead  to  a  want  of 
candour  and  openness,  to  that  concealment  of 
fault,  and  that  sophistical  defence  of  error,  which 
are  inconsistent  with  simple  uprightness  and  in- 
tegrity. It  is  one  of  the  last  acquired  lessons  of 
wisdom,  that  nothing  is  really  lost  by  the  con- 
fession of  having  thought  or  acted  wrong;  the 
pride  of  the  human  bosom  is  such,  that  it  cannot 
brook  the  idea  of  being  lightly  esteemed  by 
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others ;  and  although  it  be  aware,  that  it  will 
truly  deserve  less  consideration  for  the  attempt 
to  conceal  the  first  fault ;  yet  the  hope  of  main- 
taining an  unblemished  character  with  their  fel- 
lows, and  the  fear  of  losing  the  weight  which  has 
hitherto  attached  to  them,  will  often  lead  men 
into  delinquencies  of  principle  in  order  to  hide  an 
error  of  judgment  or  of  feeling.  But,  to  his  own 
master  he  standeth  or  falleth ;  the  great  object 
is  to  convince  the  young  of  the  importance  of 
rectitude  of  conduct  and  motive ;  and  to  make 
them  feel  that  God  is  every  where  present,  and 
knoweth  all  things,  and  that  we  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  confess  in  society,  what  we  are  not 
afraid  to  think  or  to  do,  in  the  privacy  of  ab- 
straction, from  the  world's  censure  or  approba- 
tion. 

Taciturnity  and  a  fondness  for  solitude,  may 
also  be  the  product  of  a  similar  principle  ;  both 
are  phenomena  of  the  same  cast,  and  consist  in  a 
refusal  to  employ  the  talent  of  conversation ;  and 
in  the  determination  to  avoid  society  altogether, 
and  to  court  seclusion,  rather  than  be  compelled 
to  bring  a  proper  quota  of  information  to  the 
common  stock ;  or  to  incur  the  risk  of  being  dis- 
covered to  be  empty ;  or  the  odium  of  being 
thought  proud '  and  inaccessible,  or  haughty,  sel- 
fish, and  morose.  A  simitar  effect  will  some- 
times be  unfortunately  produced  on  an  individual, 
who  may  have  been  so  placed  in  society,  as  not 
to  meet  with  others  of  congenial  minds,  whose 
views  and  sentiments  could  assimilate;   whose 
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pursuits  were  of  the  same  generic  character ;  who 
could  agree  in  niost  important  particulars,  and 
could  agree  to  differ^  in  the  lesser  shades  of  pre- 
judice, or  passion,  or  habit,  or  opinion  ;  but  who 
had  on  the  contrary,  associated  only  with  those 
of  opposite  feelings  and  sentiments,  who  had  ren* 
dered  prominent  their  own  peculiar  views,  and 
had  constantly  sought  to  bring  them  into  contact 
with  those  of  others,  and  even  to  place  them  in 
disadvantageous  contrast ;  who  had  taken  plea- 
sure in  wounding  the  mind,  who  had  heedlessly 
wielded  the  shafts  of  wit  and  ridicule,  and  who 
had  seized  every  occasion  to  stir  up  strife  and 
argument,  and  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
part.  Placed  under  such  circumstances,  the 
conscientious  individual,  resting  on  his  integrity, 
but  perhaps  not  able  to  cope  with  the  more  bril- 
liant acquirements  of  his  less  principled  adver- 
sary, feels  the  prudence  of  retiring  into  silence, 
lest  by  a  feeble  defence,  and  perhaps  defeat,  he 
should  really  be  doing  injury  to  the  truth.  There 
may  possibly  be  prudence  in  this  measure ;  but  it 
will  so  generally  wear  the  appearance  of  contu- 
macy, that  it  will  be  better  to  seek  for  more  ac- 
curate information,  which  added  to  rectitude  of 
motive,  will  generally  enable,  even  mediocrity  of 
talent,  to  put  to  silence  the  sophistries  of  wicked 
men. 

The  excessive  influence  of  prudence  may  also 
lead  to  a  degree  of  hesitation  in  action,  almost 
amounting  to  indecision^  which  may  frequently  be 
productive  of  inconvenience,  and  perhaps  even 
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of  Still  greater  evils,  by  allowing  the  opportunity 
for  action  to  pass  by  unimproved,  till  the  period 
of  successful  exertion,  has  been  in  a  great  mea* 
sure  lost ;  and  sometimes  till  the  golden  hour  of 
energy  has  been  wasted  upon  fruitless  specula* 
tion,  and  has  passed  over  never  to  be  regained* 
This  arises  generally  in  circumstances  of  doubt, 
and  danger,  and  difficulty;  and  from  repeated 
calculation,  and  balancing  the  evil  against  the 
good,  and  adjusting  all  the  proprieties  of  action, 
the  time,  the  mode,  the  persons,  the  places,  &c. 
The  mind  endeavours  to  take  an  enlarged  view 
of  all  the  circumstances,  and  contingencies  of 
the  case,  and  arrives^ by  so  doing,  at  a  certain 
conclusion;  but  in  the  excess  of  its  prudence, 
determines  on  reconsidering  the  whole  question 
before  it  acts  ;  this  leads  to  procrastination  ;  to* 
morrow  arrives ;  each  argument  is  again  scruti- 
nized with  hypercritical  severity ;  doubt  ensues, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  this  day,  there  is  found 
to  be  less  firmness  of  purpose  than  before  ;  there 
are  some  points  on  which  the  opinion  of  a  friend 
must  be  taken,  and  this  contributes  to  greater 
uncertainty,  till  wearied  and  perplexed  by  con- 
flicting arguments,  and  by  deepening  shades  of 
indecision,  prudence  calculates,  and  reviews, 
and  calculates  again,  until  it  is  incapable  of  con- 
tinuing the  process  with  accuracy  and  effect :  it 
can  no  longer  follow  out  a  conclusion  to  its  re- 
sults, and  it  does  not  act  at  all,  till  exertion  is 
either  impossible  or  fruitless.  This  habit  must 
be  counteracted,  or  notwithstanding  the  very  best 
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intentions,  the  character  will  become  irritable^ 
wavering,  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  vacil* 
lating.  It  is  to  be  obviated  by  accustoming  the 
individual  always  to  act  upon  the  best  possible 
information  it  can  obtain ;  to  decide  upon  the 
evidence  before  it,  and  to  follow  up  its  decisions 
by  cautious,  but  firm,  unhesitating  conduct.  The 
unstable  cannot  excel ;  they  will  be  guilty  of  great 
injustice,  and  will  produce  unhappiness  to  them- 
selves ;  for  the  state  of  suspense  previous  to 
decision  is  one  of  great  anxiety,  and  most  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  the  body,  the  peace  of  mind, 
and  the  well-being  of  the  general  system. 

Once  more,  prudence  will  sometimes  lead  to 
excessive  scrupulousness  in  action;  the  fear  of 
doing  wrong  will  induce  it  not  only  to  be  careful 
as  to  the  character  of  conduct,  but  also  to  doubt, 
where  no  room  for  doubt  exists ;  to  be  suspicious; 
to  reject  not  only  every  equivocal  line  of  action, 
but  also  to  avoid  that  which  is  really  good  and 
praiseworthy.  Where  this  feeling  operates,  it  not 
only  renders  the  person  ridiculous^  but  also  does 
injury  to  the  cause  with  which  he  may  be  asso- 
ciated; since  it  commonly  fastens  upon  really 
trifling  objections,  magnifies  them  into  all  the 
gigantic  form,  the  frightful  mien,  the  threatening 
expression,  the  imposing  attitude,  and  the  fearful 
menace  of  some  monster  of  iniquity,  capable  of 
bearing  down  before  it  all  the  barriers  which  may 
have  been  successfully  reared  against  the  inroads 
of  vice.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  weaken  the  strong 
holds  of  virtue,  or  to  diminish  the   length  and 
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breadth  of  that  line  of  demarcation  which  must 
for  ever  separate  them  from  the  mock  majesty  of 
vice ;  far  be  it  from  us  to  diminish  the  just  horror 
of  that  which  is  wrong,  or  to  blunt  the  keenness 
of  conscience ;  far  be  it  from  us  to  obscure  the 
form  and  lineaments  of  rectitude  of  motive  and 
conduct,  or  to  soften  the  native  deformity  and 
ugliness  of  wickedness ;  but  we  do  wish  that  the 
objections  of  the  good  should  be  wisely  formed, 
and  that  they  should  stand  out  in  tangible  and 
undeniable  being ;  we  do  wish  that  the  monitions 
of  conscience  should  be  based  on  enlightened 
judgment,  not  on  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  weak ;  we  do  wish  that  the  evils  to  be 
avoided  should  not  be  the  phantoms  of  an  unreal 
existence,  or  the  creatures  of  folly  and  credulity ; 
and  we  do  wish  that  the  scruples  of  the  good 
should  be  also  the  scruples  of  the  wise  ;  that  they 
should  be  supported  by  reason,  strengthened  by 
reflection,  and  built  on  the  laws  of  God. 

Lastly,  excessive  prudence  leads  to  the  antici- 
pation of  evil.  The  mind  is  desirous  of  observ- 
ing circumspection;  hence  it  becomes  reserved, 
from  the  fear  of  those  with  whom  it  is  associated  ; 
it  falls  into  the  error  of  concealment  from  the 
dread  of  confessing  its  faults ;  it  becomes  taci- 
turn, lest  it  should  incur  the  obloquy  or  ridicule 
of  impertinent  compeers ;  it  hesitates  and  is  un- 
decided from  the  apprehension  of  doing  wrong ; 
it  is  vacillating  from  the  fear  of  miscalculating 
the  grounds  of  its  conduct ;  it  indulges  a  variety 
of  scruples,  lest  it  should  occasion  offence  to  the 
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weak  GODsciences  of  others ;  and  thus,  by  the 
constant  expectation  of  evil,  it  is  really  led  to  the 
uniform  dread  of  its  approach ;  and  life  is  passed 
between  the  danger  of  doing  wrong,  and  the  fear 
lest  it  should  not  do  right,  or  of  doing  right,  at 
an  unfavourable  period.  But  knowledge  is  pow- 
er ;  and  with  the  aid  of  modesty  and  diffidence  it 
will  supersede  all  these  unreal  terrors,  and  lead  to 
firm  and  dignified  continuance  in  well-doing. 


Section  V.     On  Gratitude — ofi  Ingratitude. 

a.  GraiUude. 

Gratitude  is  the  return  of  a  sensitive  and  justly 
balanced  mind,  accorded  to  a  benefactor,  either 
in  action,  or  at  least  in  the  wishes  of  the  heart, 
for  benefits  previously  conferred.  It  is  the  dew 
of  blessing  upon  the  thirsty  land,  which  is  re* 
turned  in  fruitfulness,  breathed  out  in  a  purified 
atmosphere,  exhaled  in  fragrance,  and  exhibited 
in  the  freshness  of  life,  and  in  varied  tints  of  in* 
imitable  beauty.  It  is  the  humble  offering  of  the 
feeble  for  protection  ;  of  the  needy  for  support ; 
of  the  weak  for  strength ;  of  the  houseless  and 
friendless,  for  countenance  and  defence;  of  the 
sorrowing  for  consolation  ;  of  the  widow,  and  the 
orphan,  and  the  destitute,  for  that  compassionate 
care  which  their  situation  demands.  It  is  the 
offspring  of  religion ;  it  lives  within  its  circle  ;  is 
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governed  by  its  motives;  is  cherished  by  the 
Spirit  of  Grace  ;  thrives  in  its  beams ;  withers  ia 
their  absence ;  is  fostered  by  the  ray  of  principle, 
and  chilled  v\rhen  deprived  of  its  influence ;  it  is 
rendered  delicate  and  noble  by  feeling,  while  it 
is  annihilated  by  selfishness.  Too  frequently  does 
this  principle  degenerate  into  a  mere  form  of 
polite  words  without  meaning,  or  any  correspond- 
ing mental  emotion,  when  exercised  towards  man  : 
too  frequently  does  it  become  the  merely  cus- 
tomary thanksgiving,  the  dissociated  expression 
of  unheeded  gratitude  towards  God,  whose  un- 
wearied kindness  is  hourly  exhibited  in  the  events 
of  his  providence,  and  in  the  designs  of  his 
grace ;  the  emotion  of  the  heart  has  changed 
sides  with  the  customary  expression  of  automatic 
thankfulness ;  and  that  which  should  be  the  re- 
membrance of  kindness  and  obligation,  accom- 
panied by  the  desire  of  requiting  it,  has  become 
a  mere  form  of  words,  pronounced  by  the  thought- 
less lip,  and  uttered  by  the  thankless  heart ;  the 
impression  of  mercies  received  has  been  dissi- 
pated by  the  frivolities  of  the  day ;  too  often  has 
it  been  supplanted  by  acts  of  hostility  and  re- 
bellion; the  recollection  of  obligation  has. become 
irksome,  and  has  even  sometimes  led  to  a  dislike 
of  the  person  by  whom  favours  have  been  ac- 
corded, and  to  alienation  from  him.  Thus  has 
it  been  with  man's  wicked  heart  towards  his 
highest  benefactor;  his  constant  care  and  un- 
numbered blessings  seem  only  to  have  aroused  a 
spirit  of  forgetfulness  of  his  claims  to  gratitude 
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and  love.  Man  lives  in  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  him,  and  cannot  exist  without  it,  yet 
he  employs  his  breath  in  blaspheming  the  name 
of  his  Creator  and  Preserver ;  he  rejoices  in  the 
light  of  the  sun,  yet  employs  its  beams  for  every 
purpose  except  that  of  doing  the  will  of  God,  and 
of  living  to  his  glory ;  he  hails  virith  delight  the 
removal  of  its  glorious  ray,  and  courts  the  return- 
ing season  of  repose,  yet  again  devotes  it  to  the 
perpetration  of  deeds  of  darkness  with  greater 
impunity;  he  is  gratified  by  the  revolving  sea- 
sons, and  yet  each  spring  and  autumn,  summer 
and  winter,  find  his  heart  more  hardened,  more 
distant  from  doing  the  will  of  the  Supreme,  the 
righteous  Governor  of  the  universe ;  he  is  in- 
debted to  Providence  for  health,  and  the  con- 
tinued play  of  his  bodily  organs,  together  with  all 
the  comforts  connected  with  them,  and  yet  yields 
that  body  as  the  servant  of  sin  ;  he  is  disobedient, 
unthankful,  unholy. 

While  then  gratitude  may  be  pronounced  to  be 
the  memory  of  the  hearty  it  can  only  be  received 
with  this  limitation  ;  it  is  so  in  a  state  of  innocence 
alone,  or  as  it  may  have  regained  some  portion  of 
its  high  original,  by  the  renewing  influence  of 
divine  grace ;  as  the  desert  may  have  again  blos- 
somed, and  burst  into  fruitful ness  ;  as  the  winter 
of  distance  from  God  may  have  been  exchanged 
for  the  invigorating  beams  of  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness.    In  every  work  of  God,  however,  the  traces 
of  justice  as  well  as  of  mercy  are  discernible; 
and  as  gratitude  ought  to  flow  from  a  recollection 
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of  the  feeling  of  past  kindness,  and  to  prove  a 
centre  of  happiness  in  the  retrospect;  so  is  that 
very  memory  a  source  of  punishment  to  the  un* 
grateful :  the  broken  images  of  unrequited  bene- 
volence haunt  their  days,  fill  them  with  im- 
pressions of  remorse,  and  disturb  their  sleep  with 
dreams  of  horror ;  the  consciousness  of  deserving 
ill  from  those  around  him,  makes  a  coward  of  the 
man ;  he  trembles  in  darkness,  finds  an  enemy  in 
every  undefined  form,  and  nourishes  the  plant 
of  anguish  in  his  bosom,  even  from  the  very 
complacency  of  those  whom  he  has  injured,  and 
from  whom  he  might  have  expected  a  very  differ- 
ent return. 

Genuine  gratitude  does  not  consist  in  profession ; 
it  does  not  exhaust  itself  in  mere  words ;  the 
assurances  of  feeling  are  very  little  worth,  unless 
they  are  attended  by  practical  consequences ; 
deeds^  not  words,  are  the  test  of  the  existence  of 
this  principle,  as  well  as  of  its  measure ;  for 
however  a  grateful  individual  may  want  the  power 
or  the  opportunity  of  showing  his  thankfulness,  yet 
the  feeling  will  be  prevalent,  and  will  avail  itself 
of  every  means  of  exhibiting  its  tendency.  It  will 
not  find  excuses  for  indolence  in  its  peculiar  situa- 
tion, but  will  invent  occasions  for  showing  what  is 
the  real  bias  of  the  heart. 

The  influence  of  gratitude  should  be  permanent, 
not  the  transient  feeling  of  momentary  excite- 
ment, but  the  high  and  principled  emotion  of  the 
heart.  This  unfortunately  is  not  its  usual  course, 
for  however  deeply  it  may  be  felt  upon  the  im- 
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mediate  spur  of  the  occasion  which  has  developed 
its  exercise,  it  is  commonly  less  and  less  vivid,  in 
proportion  to  the  real  amount  of  the  obligation 
conferred ;  and  as  the  present  period  of  time  is 
more  and  more  distant  from  the  reception  of  the 
benefit.  The  former  of  these  causes  arises  from 
the  indulgence  of  that  silly  pride  and  vanity, 
which  recoils  from  the  feeling  of  having  received 
an  obligation,  and  the  consciousness  of  having 
needed  it ;  and  the  second  from  that  law  of  na* 
ture,  by  which  all  impressions  which  are  not 
studiously  encouraged,  become  fainter  in  their 
colours,  fade,  and  are  almost  completely  effaced, 
by  the  mere  inertness  of  memory ;  a  law,  which 
in  the  present  instance,  is  commonly  more  than 
usually  operative,  from  the  studious  desire  with 
which  man  remembers  to  forget  the  kindnesses  he 
has  received ;  and  from  that  awkward  feeling  of 
dependence,  which  arises  as  its  consequence, 
and  which  his  haughty  spirit  cannot  brook ! 

It  is  then  a  noble  and  elevated  sentiment ;  it  is 
to  be  perfected  by  education,  and  by  just  views 
of  the  misery,  and  helplessness,  and  feebleness  of 
man,  his  need  of  support,  his  constant  require* 
ment  of  mercy,  his  entire  dependence  for  every 
blessing  he  enjoys  on  him  who  dispenses  tbe^ 
largess  of  his  bounty  to  his  creatures ;  and  the 
absolute  duty  of  evincing  gratitude,  and  seeking 
to  please  Him,  by  doing  his  will  and  living  to  his 
glory.  Gratitude  to  o«r  fellow-man  will  neces- 
sarily  flow  from  a  heart  which  is  filled  with  thank* 
fulness  to  its  God  and  Saviour,  the  great  design 
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of  education,  therefore,  will  be  to  develop  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  virtue  towards  the  Supreme ;  and 
when  the  heart  has  been  brought  to  feel  its  natural 
destitution  of  all  that  is  good ;  when  it  has  been 
taught  to  know  the  importance  of  its  common 
mercies,  and  not  to  overlook  them  because  of  their 
multiplicity,  and  invariable  continuance ;  when  it 
has  been  led  to  ascribe  its  preservation  from  evil 
and  danger,  its  health  and  comfort,  to  the  pro- 
tecting and  munificentagency  of  God's  providence; 
when  it  has  been  deeply  imbued  with  the  con- 
viction that  it  cannot  think  a  good  thought  or 
do  that  which  is  acceptable  to  God,  except 
through  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  when  it  feels 
that  its  proud  and  stubborn,  or  vain  and  volatile 
heart,  cannot  be  thankful  unless  it  receive  the 
power  and  disposition  from  on  high;  when  it 
it  really  acknowledges  the  numberless  occasions 
for  gratitude,  and  is  at  the  same  time  aware  that 
the  excitement  of  this  feeling  is  one  of  the  highest 
causes  for  its  devotion  to  Him  whose  spirit  has 
awakened  it,  **  for  all  things  come  of  thee,  and  of 
thine  own  have  we  given  thee;'*  (1  Chronicle 
xxix.  14.)  when  it  is  taught  to  ascribe  all  its  vris- 
dom  and  knowledge,  all  its  intellectual  capacity^ 
and  power  of  acquisition;  every  talent,  every 
good  desire,  every  moral  principle,  every  virtuous 
sentiment,  every  benevolent  action,  to  Him  who 
convinces  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and 
of  judgment,  and  who  leads  and  guides  his 
people  into  the  way  of  all  truth;  when  the  heart 
rejoices  in  the  righteous  government  of  God, 
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and  rests  assured  that  the  seeming  unequal 
distribution  of  good  will,  by  and  by,  be  rendered 
perfectly  clear,  and  that  what  he  knows  not  now, 
he  shall  know  hereafter ;  when  he  is  gladdened 
by  every  fresh  accession  of  strength  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  and  by  every  degree  of  extension  given 
to  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  on  earth ;  when  he 
feels  his  hourly  dependence  for  preservation  from 
danger,  but  above  all  from  the  influence  of  sin ; 
and  when  he  acknowledges  his  own  sinfulness, 
and  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  can  humbly  hope  that 
he  has  been  enabled  to  place  his  reliance,  his  en- 
tire confidence  on  that  friend  of  sinners,  then  it  is 
that  the  great  enemies  to  gratitude,  selfishness, 
and  pride,  and  forgetfulness,  and  vanity  will  be 
vanquished;  and  that  a  deep  feeling  of  thank- 
fulness to  his  fellow-men,  will  arise  out  of  this 
humbling,  yet  encouraging  view  of  the  causes  of 
gratitude  to  his  maker,  and  his  God. 

b.  Ingratitude. 

Ingratitude  is  not  merely  a  negative  of  gratitude ; 
it  consists  not  only  in  the  absence  of  a  thankful 
heart,  and  benevolent  expression  of  that  emotion ; 
it  is  not  merely  a  thanklessness  of  disposition,  but 
consists  in  a  positive  act  of  vice,  in  that  emotion 
which  really  prompts  to  do  an  injury  to  those  from 
whom  we  may  have  received  kindness.  It  is 
very  generally  the  result  of  vanity,  which  cannot 
tolerate  the  idea  of  that  species  of  tacit  supremacy, 
which  the  benefactor  exercises  upon  the  indiyi- 
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dual  whom  he  obliges ;  it  is  sometimes  the  conse- 
quence of  a  positive  destitution  of  principle,  the 
absence  of  all  correct  feeling,  the  presence  of  all 
that  is  opposed  to  just  views,  the  reckless  dispo« 
sition  of  one  who  receives  blessing  only  to  return 
cursing,  and  the  measure  of  whose  enmity  is  alone 
equalled  by  the  extent  of  his  obligations :  it  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  carelessness,  that  thought- 
less and  forgetful  disposition,  upon  which  present 
sensation  has  very  little  future  influence ;  and  from 
which  the  impression  of  benefit  conferred  is  soon 
obliterated ;  the  emotion  of  gratitude  is  so  tran- 
sient, that  it  is  lost  as  an  abiding  principle ;  and 
except  in  the  mere  feeling  of  the  moment,  and 
action  perhaps  grounded  on  that  feeling,  and 
therefore  sincere  at  the  time,  leaves  not  a  trace 
behind :  it  arises  sometimes  in  the  bosom  which 
has  been  chilled  by  drinking  deeply  into  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  and  influenced  by  its  hollow, 
specious  insincerity,  and  corrupted  by  its  cool 
and  calculating  selfishness,  and  is  then  satisfied 
with  exchanging  ineffective  profession  for  genuine 
principle:  at  other  times  it  originates  in  pride, 
that  feeling  which  lost  heaven  to  the  arch 
apostate ;  that  disposition  of  the  heart,  which  is 
averse  from  receiving  an  obligation  at  all,  and 
which,  in  union  with  self-conceit,  produces  in  the 
obliged,  the  state  of  mind,  in  which  he  thinks,  or 
imagines  that  he  has  not  been  recompensed  ac- 
cording to  his  merits^  of  the  extent  of  which  he 
conceives  a  very  high  idea ;  while  on  the  con- 
trary, the  benefactor  not  only  thinks  he  has  dohe 
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too  mucti,  but  does  hoc  hesitate  to  shorn  that  be 
thinks  90,  and  thus  to  excite  that  painfiil  feeling 
of  dependence,  which  in  the  haman  mindy  consti- 
toted  as  it  now  is^  and  modified  by  society,  opi- 
nion, and  prejudice,  almost  always  excites  a  de- 
sire to  be  emancipated  from  the  galling  bond  of 
obligation,  and  to  walk  in  the  freedom  of  that 
liberty  which  allows  of  his  acting  without  controul, 
so  long  at  least  as  he  is  governed  by  the  rules  of 
right ;  and  exempts  him  from  considering  the 
caprices  of  his  patron.  Ambition  is  a  frequent 
source  of  ingratitude,  since  in  the  march  of  its 
unamiable  career,  it  knows  no  feeling  and  acknow- 
ledges no  principle  which  may  interfere  with  the 
object  of  its  pursuit;  it  considers  no  interest  but 
its  own,  and  avails  itself  of  the  assistance  of 
others,  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  conducive  to  its 
ends.  This  vice  is  also  found  in  frequent  conjunc- 
tion with  envy ;  and  wherever  the  latter  passion  is 
developed  towards  him,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to 
become  a  benefactor,  then  the  sentiment  of  grati- 
tude is  extinguished,  because  when  envy  is  expe- 
rienced for  the  sum  of  our  friend's  good  things, 
there  will  be  entirely  superseded  a  feeling  of  gra- 
tude  for  that  portion  of  them  which  he  may  have 
been  disposed  to  impart.  Again,  avarice  is  not 
an  unfrequent  source  of  ingratitude ;  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  and  so  it  will  be 
sometimes  seen,  that  an  individual  upon  some 
frivolous  pretext,  refuses  to  pay  the  debts  he  has 
justly  contracted  ;  and  this  principle  extends  not 
merely  to  pecuniary  claims,  but  to  every  kind  and 
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degree  of  moral  obligation,  from  whatever  source 
it  may  have  originated.  It  must,  however,  be 
recollected,  that  he  who  feels  the  full  value  of  the 
benefit  he  confers,  should  also  be  sensible  of  the 
weight  of  the  gratitude  of  the  persons  obliged  ;  or 
he  himself  participates  in  the  ingratitude,  and  is 
in  fact  ungrateful  for  the  blessing  of  gratitude 
which  he  receives.  And  lastly,  ingratitude  is 
often  a  negative  state,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent ; 
there  is  an  apathy  of  feeling  destructive  to  that 
quick  sensibility,  in  which  the  very  essence  of  the 
emotion  of  gratitude  consists ;  there  is  a  feeble- 
ness and  infirmity  of  the  heart,  by  which  it  seems 
to  be  rendered  incapable  of  that  genuine  action, 
so  necessary  to  the  active  exercise  of  this  virtue, 
and  without  which  its  employment  will  degenerate 
into  the  mere  emotion  of  passion,  without  aim  or 
object. 

Such  are  the  sources  of  this  fatal  vice,  which 
sullies  wherever  it  approaches;  which  alienates 
the  heart  from  God;  which  strangles  the  first 
rising  of  virtuous  emotion ;  which  fills  the  bosom 
with  many  hateful  feelings  ;  which  haunts  it  with 
the  perverted  images  of  fancy,  invented  as  ex- 
cuses or  palliations,  for  the  omission  of  an  obvious 
duty  of  gratitude ;  and  which,  instead  of  raising 
the  heart  to  the  Author  and  Giver  of  all  good, 
debases  it  to  the  consideration  of  selfish  and  se^ 
condary  causes,  as  if  by  their  own  prudence  and 
strength,  they  had  obtained  all  the  good  they 
possess ;  as  if  ''  the  greatness,  and  the  power, 
and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty," 
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were  not  the  Lord's ;  as  if  it  were  not  in  his  hands 
only  to  **  make  great,  and  to  give  strength  to 
all ;  as  if  it  were  not  true,  that  ''  our  days  on  the 
earth  are  as  a  shadow,  and  there  is  none  abiding;** 
as  if  it  were  not  true,  that  all  the  good  we  possess 
"  cometh  of  thine  hand,  and  is  all  thine  ow^n;" 
and,  as  if  we  practically  disbelieved  that  God 
'^  tries  the  heart,  and  has  pleasure  in  upright- 
ness." 1  Chronicles,  xxix.  &c.  &c.  Strange  is 
it  that  the  highest  reach  of  ingratitude,  the  forget- 
fulness  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  a  studied  rejec- 
tion of  the  offers  of  his  mercy,  should  pass  un- 
noticed ;  or  at  the  very  most,  that  they  should 
excite  no  feelings  of  astonishment ;  while  the  ex- 
istence of  ingratitude  to  man  produces  an  exten- 
sive sympathy  for  those  who  suflFer  from  its  bane- 
ful influence ;  where  it  is  discovered,  it  is  punished 
by  the  indignation  excited  in  the  breast  of  fellow- 
men  ;  a  feeling  which  is  deepened  into  passion  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  victims  of  this  vice,  and  of 
the  painful  consequences  which  have  now  resulted 
from  its  agency.  And  yet,  we  pass  unnoticed, 
continued  hostility  and  the  basest  ingratitude  to 
God;  we  pass  over  as  a  tale  that  is  told,  the 
horrors  which  have  been  produced  by  sin;  we 
have  no  sympathy  for  the  misery,  which  has  re- 
sulted from  it,  and  we  scarcely  ever  think  that  we 
ourselves  have  been  in  spirit  participators  in  the 
tragic  scenes  which  the  ingratitude  of  man  has 
accomplished  towards  his  Saviour  and  Redeemer. 
A  most  deplorable  evidence  of  the  blindness  of 
the  human  mind,  and  of  the  alienation  of  the- 
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heart  from  good,   as   well   as   of  its   perversion 
towards  all  that  is  evil. 

This  very  indignation  which  is  felt  towards  the 
ungrateful,  is  in  itself  an  expression  of  the  evil 
nature  of  this  vice  ;  which  is  farther  shewn  by  the 
award  of  conscience,  and  by  the  impossibility  of 
scrutinizing  the  heart,  without  giving  rise  to  a 
deep  feeling  of  remorse  ;  by  the  cruel,  though  un- 
availing regrets,  which  sooner  or  later,  attend  the 
pathway  of  the  ungrateful,  and  prepare  for  the 
bed  of  sickness,  the  sleepless  night  of  sorrow,  and 
the  deepening  shades  of  old  age  and  infirmity, 
a  pillow  of  thorns,  which  will  render  uneasy  the 
softest  couch,  and  throw  a  darkening  cloud  of 
anguish  upon  every  situation  of  pain.  This  deep 
feeling  of  the  mind  is  also  exhibited  by  the  con- 
scious blush  of  shame,  and  by  the  desire  of  avoid- 
ing a  benefactor,  towards  whom  ingratitude  has 
been  observed ;  both  circumstances  however, 
which  shew  that  the  mind  is  not  quite  destitute 
of  feeling  ;  that  it  is  not  yet  so  hardened  by  this 
unfeeling  vice,  as  to  have  completely  extinguished 
the  voice  of  conscience,  so  powerfully  exerted,  as 
to  make  a  coward  of  the  man ;  to  make  him  turn 
his  back,  not  upon  his  enemy,  but  his  friend,  to 
make  him  flee,  not  before  the  power  of  hostile 
invasion,  but  from  the  tacit  rebuke  contained  in 
the  presence  of  a  good  and  injured  man ;  to  sub- 
ject him  to  an  automatic  influence,  from  which  he 
cannot  escape, — an  influence  which  constitutes 
him  a  monument  of  vice,  confessed  to  all  man- 
kind,   and  whose  amazing  power  is  capable  of 
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producing  a  crimson  glow  apon  the  sutface,  by 
one  impetuous  and  instantaneous  rush  of  blood  to 
the  extreme  vessels^  particularly  those  of  the  face 
and  neck,   and  which  in  a  succeeding  moment 
recoils  back  to  its  citadel  the  heart,  tnd  leaves 
the  surface  pale  and  bloodless,  heightened  by  the 
contrast  with  the  preceding  excitement.    Nothing 
can  more  distinctly  shew  the  evil  nature  of  thii^ 
vice,  than  the  occurrence  just  detailed,  in  spite  of 
every  effort  to  prevent  it;  nothing  can   more 
clearly  prove,  that  man  was  originally  good,  and 
that  he  has  only  ceased   to   be  $o,   under  the 
agency  of  some  perverting  cause,  wh^n  we  find 
him  so  constituted,  as  to  possess  a  purely  auto- 
matic monitor,  a  natural  and  instinctive  judgment, 
an  immediate  and  necessary  punishment,  so  insepa- 
rably connected  with  the  commission  of  evil,  that 
until  the  sense  of  iniquity  has  been  quenched  in 
the  darkness  of  desertion,  it  exists,  and  exerts  an 
influence  which  will  be  heard,  which  produces 
discomfort  to  the  individual,  and  holds  him  up  to 
the  indignation  of  his  fellow.     True  it  is,  that  the 
blush  is  not  always  an  evidence  of  feeling  ;  that  it 
is  not  always  to  be  expounded  as  the  product  of 
shame,  or  conscious  guilt ;  it  will  sometiines  be 
excited  by  some  indirect  and  scarcely  definable 
emotion  ;  it  may  be  produced  simply  by  the  idea, 
of  becoming  the  object  of  attention  to  others; 
and  it  will  often  be  occasioned  by  the  apprehen- 
sion, that  our  manners,  or  habits,  or  opinions,  or 
sentiments,  or  words,  or  looks  may  be  miscon- 
strued :  but  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  all  these 
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are  perversions  of  the  feeling  arising  out  of  our 
social  eccentricities,  and  only  prove  from  its 
abuse,  that  the  association  was  originally  intended 
to  pass  sentence  upon  conduct,  to  warn  of  danger, 
and  to  punish  the  disobedient. 

Lastly,  the  evil  of  ingratitude  is  shewn  by  the 
incapacity  for  enjoying  the  goods  thus  obtained  by 
the  kindness  of  others,  by  their  unrequited  confi- 
dence, by  their  cruelly  abused  benevolence.  But 
so  it  is  :  the  stern  eye  of  justice  is  fixed  upon  the 
ungrateful,  and  the  curse  of  unhappiness  rests 
upon  them ;  their  very  blessings  are  embittered, 
and  prove  sources  of  misery ;  the  idea  of  their 
ill-gotten  comforts  haunts  them  in  the  busiest,  or 
the  most  dissipated  scenes  of  life ;  they  fly  in  vain 
from  the  inflictions  of  care ;  the  illusion  of  peace 
vanishes  from  their  bosom ;  and  it  does  so,  because 
the  image  of  ingratitude  is  frequently  presented, 
and  casts  its  gloomy  shadow  over  the  recollection 
of  the  past,  the  enjoyment  of  the  present,  and  the 
anticipations  of  futurity. 

So  perverted  may  be  the  heart,  that  on  many 
occsgsions  these  consequences  do  not  follow  ;  but 
when  they  do  not,  it  is  because  the  efiect  has 
been  dissociated  from  the  primary  cause,  by  some 
secondary  and  corrupting  agency,  powerful  enough 
to  arrest  the  original  movements,  and  to  develop 
others  of  a  painful  and  injurious  nature.  Such 
then  is  itigratitude!  a  vice  too  prevalent  in  the 
world,  and  against  which,  the  young  cannot  be 
too  carefully  guarded.     Not  only  should  they  be 
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instructed,  to  avoid  it  in  themselves,  but  also  not 
to  be  surprised,  veben  they  meet  with  it  in  others. 
As  gratitude /rom  others  is  not  to  become  a  motive 
to  action ;  so  ingratitude  is  not  to  be  employed 
as  an  excuse  for  inaction,  for  slumbering  at  our 
post,  for  ceasing  those  energetic  exertions,  which 
are  a  duty  we  owe  to  those  around  us.  The 
young  must  not  be  taught  to  expect  gratitude; 
but  they  must  be  cautioned  not  to  be  disappointed 
when  they  experience  its  opposite  vice.  This  is 
important  as  a  principle  of  action;  for  it  happens 
too  frequently,  that  where  benevolent  conduct 
has  been  founded  principally  on  feeling  and  edu- 
cation, it  will  be  blasted  by  the  adverse  gale  of 
ingratitude, — a  gale  which  only  shews  the  greater 
need  of  the  exercise  of  charity  for  those  around 
us,  and  which  should  induce  us  to  cling  more 
earnestly  to  the  wreck  of  our  hopes,  and  never  to 
abandon  it,  while  there  remains  a  chance  of  doing 
good  to  ourselves  or  others  ;  much  less,  while  we 
can  do  our  duty  to  God,  though  we  cannot  be 
useful  to  man. 

Ingratitude  is  to  be  most  sedulously  corrected 
by  education,  and  more  especially  by  the  removal 
of  its  exciting  causes ;  by  teaching  the  young, 
that  the  only  worthy  object  of  pursuit  is  superi- 
ority of  goodness,  and  that  principle,  not  feeling, 
is  to  be  their  guide  through  life;  by  shewing 
them,  that  he  who  forgets  a  kindness,  is  degraded 
below  the  irrational  brute,  who  repays  his  bene- 
factor with  sotne  shew  of  requital,  while  reasonable 
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man,  too  frequently  seeks  to  do  him  harm;  by 
teaching  them,  that  the  spirit  of  the  world  is  at 
enmity  with  God,  and  that  pure  and  undefiled 
religion  consists  in  keeping  themselves  unspotted 
with  its  vices,  in  forgetting  the  selfishness  of  mo- 
mentary gratification,  and  in  the  sincere  desire  of 
doing  the  whole  will  of  God  towards  his  crea- 
tures ;  by  sapping  the  foundation  of  pride,  and  by 
shewing  the  necessity  for  humility  ;  by  exem- 
plifying the  tnith,  that  the  only  real  liberty  con- 
sists in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God, 
according  to  their  spirit ;  by  obviating  the  influ- 
ence of  avarice  and  ambition  ;  by  moderating  the 
pretensions  of  envy ;  by  calling  into  action,  that 
delicate  sensibility  of  feeling,  which  prompts  its 
possessor  to  receive  a  benefit  with  modest  plea- 
sure, and  to  repay  it  with  unmingled  delight ; 
and  by  enforcing  the  evil  nature  of  this  vice,  and 
the  miseries  to  which  its  indulgence  inevitably 
leads. 


Section   VI. — On  Patience — Impatience — Meek- 

ness. 

a.  Patience. 

Patience  is  a  virtue,  the  exercise  of  which  en- 
ables us  to  bear  aflflictions  and  calumnies,  with 
constancy  and  calmness  of  mind^  and  with  a 
ready  submission  to  the  will  of  God ;  it  teaches 
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US  to  yield  to  the  higher  privations  of  life,  without 
a  murmur ;  gives  cheerfulness  and  equanimity 
when  the  will  is  crossed,  when  our  hopes  are 
blasted,  or  intentions  defeated,  and  our  designs 
contravened ;  it  fortifies  us  to  support  disappoint- 
ment without  vexation,  and  to  bear  the  coa- 
tumely  of  the  world,  the  calumnies  of  acquaint* 
ance,  and  the  unkindness  of  friends  without  an 
angry  feeling ;  it  preserves  us  from  envying  the 
lot  of  those  who  appear  more  fortunate  in  this 
world's  goods;  it  enables  us  to  exercise  that 
charity  which  beareth  all  things ;  defends  us  from 
restlessness  in  sickness,  from  irritability  in  pain, 
from  excessive  anxiety  in  sorrow,  from  the  tor- 
ment of  selfishness  under  narrow  circumstances, 
from  the  blast  of  penury,  the  storms  of  adversity, 
and  the  winter  of  destitution ;  it  supplants  anger, 
places  a  tight  rein  upon  ambition,  reconciles 
conflicting  passions,  dissipates  the  vapours  of 
ennui,  and  leaves  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the 
gloomier  forms  of  disgust,  hatred,  resentment, 
and  vengeance.  Patience  should  be  exercised 
on  the  lesser,  as  well  as  on  the  more  important 
occasions  of  life ;  on  those  lighter  instances  of 
every  day  occurrence  which  provoke  irritability 
and  fretfulness,  without  being  of  suflBcient  im- 
portance to  develop  a  more  powerful  passion. 
The  employment  of  this  virtue  is  essentially  con- 
nected with  peace  of  mind ;  for  "  tribulation 
worketh  patience,  and  patience  experience,  and 
experience  hope.''  Romans  v.  3,  4. 
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Patience  is  universal  in  its  application,  and 
energetic  in  its  influence ;  *'  be  patient  towards 
all  men/'  (1  Thessalonians  v.  14,)  rendering  to 
all  their  due,  and  taking  care  that  it  should  have 
its  perfect  work.  Patience  moderates  the  de- 
sires, and  leads  us  to  look  forward  though  they 
be  not  immediately  gratified  ;  and  to  pursue  those 
which  are  lawful  with  unwearied  energy,  and 
undaunted  perseverance ;  and  still  to  hope  for 
their  accomplishment.  Lo,  the  husbandman 
*'  waiteth  for  the  precious  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
hath  long  patience  for  it,  until  he  receive  the 
early  and  the  latter  rain."  James  v.  7.  In  the 
night  of  distress,  even  in  the  deepest  affliction  ; 
when  the  hand  of  Providence  has  removed  our 
greatest  comforts ;  when  unexpected  accident  or 
disease  has  snatched  from  us  our  nearest  rela- 
tives ;  when  the  hedge  about  ourselves,  and  our 
houses,  and  all  that  we  have  appears  to  have  been 
broken  down ;  when  our  oxen,  and  our  asses, 
and  our  sheep,  and  our  camels,  and  our  servants 
have  been  .destroyed,  or  we  have  been  deprived 
in  some  way  or  other  of  all  that  we  have  ;  then 
it  is  that  we  should  bless  the  name  of  the  Lord ; 
then  it  is  that  we  should  *'  take  the  prophets, 
who  have  spoken  in'  the  name  of  the  Lord,  for 
an  example  of  suffering  affliction,  and  of  pa- 
tience ;"  then  it  is  that  we  should  *'  count  them 
happy  which  endure ;"  then  it  is,  that  having 
heard  *'  of  the  patience  of  Job,"  and  "  having 
seen  the  end  of  the  Lord  ;"  that  the  Lord  is  verv 
"  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy,"  (James  v.  10,  li,) 
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we  too  should  be  inspirited  to  persevere  in  well 
doing ;  then  it  is,  that  we  should  hope  for  deli- 
verance, and  *' wait  with  patience  for  it;"  (Ro- 
mans viii.  25 ;)  then  should  ''  patience  have  her 
perfect  work,"  that  we  may  be  perfect  and  entire, 
wanting  nothing  ;'*  (James  i.  4 ;)  and  that  we 
'^  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures 
might  have  hope/'  Romans  xv.  4. 

Again,  patience  forbids  the  employment  of  un- 
lawful means  to  extricate  ourselves  from  difficul- 
ties, pecuniary  straights,  or  embarrassments,  and 
untoward  circumstances  of  every  kind  :  all  for- 
bidden methods  of  obtaining  money,  every  spe- 
cies of  gambling,  ar»d  game  of  hazard,  every 
appeal  to  chance,  every  kind  of  lottery ;  every 
sinister  agency ;  the  employment  of  the  wicked 
to  compass  our  plans ;  in  fact,  every  deviation 
from  the  strict  law  of  rectitude,  is  expressly  pro- 
scribed, for  '*  I  will  wait  upon  the  Lord  that 
hideth  his  face  from  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  I 
will  look  for  him.  And  when  they  shall  say 
unto  you,  seek  unto  them  which  h%ve  familiar 
spirits,  and  unto  wizards  that  peep,  and  that 
mutter;  should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their 
God  ?  for  the  living  to  the  dead  ?  To  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony  ;  if  they  speak  not  accord- 
ing to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in 
them.  And  they  shall  pass  through  it  hardly  be- 
stead and  hungry:  and  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  when  they  shall  be  hungry,  they  shall  fret 
themselves,  and  curse  their  king  and  their  God, 
and  look  upward.     And  they  shall  look  unto  the 
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earthy  and  behold  trouble  and  darkness,  dimness 
of  anguish,  and  they  shall  be  driven  to  darkness.' ' 
Isaiah  viii.  17,  19 — 22. 

One  of  the  greatest  trials  of  patience,  consists 
in  the  calumny  of  those  around  us,  and  in  their 
suspicion  of  our  actions,  but  above  all  in  the  mis- 
construction of  our  motives,  even  by  the  good  ; 
and    yet  under  these  circumstances  we   should 
*'  rest  in  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him  ;" 
we  should  not  be  impatient,  because  of  **  man 
who  prospereth   in  his  way,"   "because  of  the 
man  who    bringeth   wicked    devices    to    pass," 
(Psalm  xxxvii.  7,)  but  we  should  wait  "  patiently 
for  the  Lord  who  has  inclined  to  us,  and  will 
hear  our  cry ;"  (Psalm  Ix.  1 ;)  we  should  acqui- 
esce in  his  dispensations,  who  will  bring  forth 
*'  our  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  our  judg- 
ment as  the  noon-day :"  and  in  all  circumstances 
of   trial,  and  diflBculty,  and  temptation;    when 
our  wishes,  and  inclinations,  and  present  ease^ 
and  worldly  prosperity,   and  advantageous  con- 
nexion, and  the  good  opinion  of  the  many,  and 
the  advancement  of  ourselves,  and  our  friends, 
must  all  be  sacrificed  to  a  sense  of  duty ;  and 
when  we  must  pursue  a  long  course  of  conduct 
most  adverse  to  our  feelings,  and  therefore  pain- 
ful ;  and  ''  when  the  youths  shall  faint,  and  be 
weary,   and  the  young  men  shall   utterly  fall: 
they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord,  shall  renew  their 
strength;    they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as 
eagles ;  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  they 
shall  walk  and  not  faint." 
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Again,  when  disease  assails  us,  and  decre- 
pitude advances,  and  pain  and  restlessness  are 
our  constant  attendants,  and  the  last  enemy  ap- 
proaches, and  the  final  stru^le  is  at  hand, 
and  strength  fails,  and  the  energies  of  the  body 
are  exhausted,  and  the  manifestations  of  mind 
are  feeble  and  failing,  and  the  judgment  is  in- 
secure, and  the  reason  tottering,  and  reflec- 
tion well  nigh  extinguished,  then  it  is,  that  "  He 
will  swallow  up  death  in  victory ;  and  the  Lord 
God,  shall  wipe  away  tears  from  off  all  faces; 
and  it  shall  be  said,  Lo,  this  is  our  God  ;  we  have 
waited  for  him,  and  he  will  save  us ;  this  is  the 
Lord ;  we  have  waited  for  him,  we  will  be  glad, 
and  rejoice  in  his  salvation."  Isaiah  xxv.  9,  &c. 
And  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  dissolution,  and 
of  that  change  which  then  passes  upon'  all  men, 
for  that  all  have  sinned,  we  shall  exclaim  with 
Job,  "  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?  all  the 
days  of  my  appointed  time,  will  I  wait  till  my 
change  come." 

Once  more,  patience  is  a  principle  which  leads 
us  to  bear  with  injury  and  transgression,  and  to 
seek  rather  the  reformation  than  the  punishment 
of  the  offender ;  for  '*  though  oppression  maketh 
a  wise  man  mad,"  yet  "  the  patient  in  spirit  is 
better  than  the  proud  in  spirit;  and  anger 
resteth  in  the  bosom  of  fools."  Ecclesiastes  vii. 
7,  8,  9. 

Lastly,  patience  is  sometimes  required  in  yield* 
ing  willingly  to  privations  which  we  endure,  as 
public  taxes,  and  imposts  of  different  kinds  ;  yet 
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here  also  the  line  is  clear,  for  we  are  expressly 
enjoined,  '*  submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance 
of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake  ;  for  so  is  the  will  of 
God,  that  with  well-doing,  ye  may  put  to  silence 
the  ignorance  of  foolish  men ;  as  frce^  and  not 
using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness, 
but  as  the  servants  of  God."  1  Peter  ii.  13 — 16. 
**  Wherefore,  seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about 
with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses^  let  us  lay  aside 
every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  be- 
set us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that 
is  set  before  us  ;  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author 
and  finisher  of  our  faith,  who  endured  such  con- 
tradiction of  sinners  against  himself,  lest  ye  be 
wearied,  and  faint  in  your  minds."  Hebrews 
xii.  1 — 3. 

Such  is  patience !  such  the  frequent  occasions 
for  its  exercise,  such  its  vast  importance,  such 
its  beneficial  influence,  such  its  paramount  duty, 
such  its  transcendant  reward,  such  its  power  of 
transforming  its  subject  into  the  image  of  Christ, 
And  shall  the  christian  parent  consider  this  virtue 
as  of  secondary  importance  ?  It  is  true  indeed, 
that  the  principal  occasions  for  its  exercise,  do  not 
occur  in  infancy ;  but  unless  the  principle  be 
early  developed, — unless  the  virtue  be  constantly 
exercised,  and  its  opposite  vice  be  uniformly  op- 
posed, its  action  will  become  every  hour  more 
difficult:  and  eagerness  of  desire  in  the  infant^ 
will  become  impetuosity  in  the  child,  pasiion  in 
the  youth,  and  settled  impatience  and  fretfulness 
in  the  adult :  neglect  of  early  discipline  will  have 
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injured  the  future  character,  or  will  have  fastened 
upon  it  a  load  which  will  impede  its  progresSi 
sow  its  path  through  life  with  nettles  and  thorns, 
oppose  it  with  constant  difficulty,  water  its  couch 
with  tears,  embitter  the  relish  for  the  goods  of 
providence,  destroy  thankfulness  of  heart,  and 
constitute  the  fretful,  irritable,  wayward  child  of 
undisciplined  inclination,  encompassed  with  pain 
and  sorrow  of  his  own  creation,  and  very  little 
fitted  for  the  duties,  or  the  pleasures  of  Chris- 
tianity ! 

b.  Meekness. 

The  term  meekness  is  employed  to  describe  a 
temper  of  mind,  which  is  not  easily  provoked; 
which  leads  to  the  endurance  of  injuries,  without 
exciting  the  desire  of  revenge  ;  and  comprehends 
the  idea  of  quiet  submission  to  the  will  of  God ! 
It  is  for  the  most  part  a  passive  virtue,  the  exer- 
cise of  which  is  a  peculiar  embellishment  to  the 
Christian.  There  is  however  a  condition  of  the 
young  mind  termed  meekness,  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  from  the  principle  just  charac- 
terized ;  since  in  the  latter,  the  hand  of  severe 
discipline  is  not  borne  well ;  it  appears  to  crush, 
rather  than  to  direct, — ^and  to  moulder  away,  in- 
stead of  supporting  the  edifice  of  moral  conduct. 
The  very  slightest  reprimand  will  often  produce 
a  flood  of  tears,  and  leave  a  permanent  impression 
of  sorrow,  far  more  extensive  than  could  have 
been  imagined,  or  ever  was  intended  by  the  pa- 
rental  instructor.      It  is  difficult  to  manage  a 
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child^  who  is  heart-broken  upon  the  smallest  re- 
proof, or  even  upon  the  exertion  of  the  mildest 
form  of  coercive  authority.  It  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  the  discipline  of  government,  and  to  lead 
the  mind  into  the  right  way,  without  producing 
an  effect,  which  might  destroy  the  energy,  and 
freedom  of  action;  and  to  keep  up  a  sufficient 
surveillance  upon  the  conduct,  without  leading  its 
subject  to  the  very  v^rge  of  hypocrisy.  It  is  of 
great  consequence  not  to  daunt  the  meek,  or  to 
extinguish  the  germ  of  independent  action  :  it  is 
of  equal  consequence  to  educate  a  spirit  of  meek- 
ness,— a  temper  of  mind  most  favourable  to  cor- 
rectness of  christian  conduct,  most  ornamental  to 
the  character,  when  supported  by  freedom  of 
choice,  by  the  enlarged  decisions  of  judgment, 
and  by  the  ultimate  ground  of  appeal  in  every 
case,  viz.  the  revealed  will  of  God :  but  most 
readily  conducive  to  error  from  mere  feebleness, 
rendering  its  possessor  easily  assailable  by  temp- 
tation, opinion,  prejudice,  and  passion ;  leading 
him  to  uncertainty  and  vacillation  in  judgment ; 
to  unjust  compliances  with  the  views  of  others ; 
and  finally,  to  disguise,  deceit,  and  prevarication. 
The  management  of  this  character,  is  not  by 
severity  or  neglect :  both  would  prove  equally  fatal ; 
the  former  by  inducing  duplicity;  and  the  latter, 
lawlessness  of  taste  and  feeling,  of  opinion  and 
conduct.  The  great  object  is  to  lead  with*  a 
gentle,  yet  firm,  devoted,  and  unyielding  hand ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  constant  exertion,  to 
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Strengthen  the  understanding,  to  enlarge  the 
views,  confirm  the  judgment,  and  subdue  too 
great  susceptibility ;  to  avoid  punishment ;  to 
conduct  the  mind  to  reason  and  reflection,  rather 
than  to  feeling ;  to  accustom  it  to  review  its  own 
actions,  and  to  arrive  at  its  own  moral  decisions ; 
and  thus  to  save  it  from  the  shock  which  it  would 
experience  by  the  violence  of  its  grief,  and  which 
if  frequently  and  fully  repeated,  would  form  that 
feeble  erring  being,  which  would  consist  in  too 
much  action ;  which  would  be  perpetually  ex- 
hausting its  energies  in  the  exercise  of  principles, 
where  no  such  exercise  would  be  required  ;  and 
which  from  the  fear  of  doing  wrong,  would  be 
constantly  endeavouring  to  do  right  in  the  wrong 
place :  feebleness  and  excitability  would  be  its 
prominent  characteristics ;  while  firmness,  and 
strength,  and  uniformity  of  principle,  would  be 
its  grand  wants. 

To  return,  this  pseudo- meekness  will  be  best 
eradicated,  by  cultivating  the  genuine  principle,— 
by  fostering  that  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
disposal  of  Infinite  wisdom,  which  will  secure  the 
calm  unrufiled  sunshine  of  the  soul,- — the  peace 
which  passes  understanding,  which  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  collision  of  injury,  and  whose  im« 
mediate  offspring  are,  the  forgiveness  of  enemies, 
pity  and  compassion  for  those  from  whom  we 
have  suffered,  the  subjugation  of  resentment,  and 
its  substitution  for  the  desire  to  do  good  to  those 
who  have  despitefully  used  us.     This  may  be  a 
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hard  lesson  ;  but  it  is  the  duty,  and  the  privilege 
of  the  Christian.  It  is  his  duty,  for  it  is  the  com- 
mand of  God ;  '*  take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and 
learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek,  and  lowly  in  heart ; 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls."  Matthew 
xi.  29.  "  Whose  adorning,  let  it  be  the  hidden 
man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible, 
even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
which  is  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  great  price." 
1  Peter  iii.  4.  Again,  meekness  is  a  fruit  of  that 
wisdom,  which  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  placed 
for  the  love  of  God,  and  obedience  to  his  will  and 
commandments ;  for,  ''  who  is  a  wise  man,  and 
endued  with  knowledge  amongst  you  ?  Let  him 
shew  out  of  a  good  conversation,  his  works  with 
meekness  of  wisdom."    James  iii.  13. 

But  it  is  also  the  Christian's  privilege,  since 
*'  blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth; "  so  powerful  is  this  principle,  that  victory 
and  conquest  are  promised  to  it ;  so  true  is  it, 
that  the  weapons  of  the  gospel  are  omnipotent ; 
and  that  while  anger  would  frequently  lead  to 
injustice,  and  passion  would  be  always  sinful,  and 
always  accompanied  with  a  loss  of  self-possession, 
and  of  influence,  and  valour  would  be  useless, 
and  courage  would  be  thrown  away,  and  hatred 
would  be  a  source  of  constant  torment,  and  the 
gratification  of  revenge  would  be  more  than  equi- 
poised by  the  misery  of  remorse ;  and  while  the 
exercise  of  every  one  of  these  passions  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  loss  of  respecta- 
bility, of  moral  dignity,  of  real  worth,  of  peace  of 
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mind,  aad  of  intellectual  influence :  genuine, 
humble,  modest,  god-like  meekness  ''  shall  in- 
herit the  earth ;"  for  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift, 
nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  but  to  him  who  lives 
to  the  glory  of  God. 

In  the  present  world,  surrounded  by  diflSculty 
atnd  danger,  with  our  knowledge  circumscribed, 
and  our  way  rendered  dark  and  obscure  by  sin, 
and  ignorance,  and  prejudice,  and  passion,  the 
greatest  boons  which  we  require  are  to  be  led 
into  the  way  of  truth,  to  be  preserved  from  error, 
and  to  have  the  means  of  our  information  enlarged. 
These  blessings  are  promised  to  the  meek;  **  the 
meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek 
will  he  teach  his  way,"  (Psalm  xxv.  9.)  and  "  the 
Lord  lifteth  up  the  meek ;  but  casteth  the  wicked 
down  to  the  ground."     Psalm  cxlvii.  6. 

Again,  as  sinful  creatures  we  need  a  Saviour ; 
as  convinced  of  our  wretchedness,  we  require 
deliverance ;  a  prey  to  the  guilt  and  torment  of 
sin,  we  seek  for  peace ;  enslaved  by  passion,  we 
require  the  freedom  of  those  who  are  ransomed 
of  Christ;  obstructed  in  our  path  by  the  mate- 
rial cloud  which  invests  us,  we  require  the  aid  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  to  dissipate  that  cloud ; 
and  so  it  is  the  oflSce  of  Christ  **  to  preach  good 
tidings  unto  the  meek,  to  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted, to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound." 
Isaiah  Ixi.  1. 

And  lastly,  it  is  our  privilege  as  well  as  our 
duty  to  imitate  the  character  of  Him,  who  "  when 
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he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again;  when  he  suflTered 
he  threatened  not,  but  committed  himself  to  Him 
that  judgeth  righteously;"  (1  Peter  ii.  23.)  of 
whom  it  has  been  said,  that  "  He  was  oppressed, 
and  he  was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth ; 
he  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as 
a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  open- 
eth  not  his  mouth."     Isaiah  liii.  7. 

With  such  high  authority  for  the  exercise  of 
this  virtue,  surely  meekness  will  not  be  stigma- 
tized as  want  of  spirit,  even  by  those  who  profess 
to  see  in  the  character  of  Christ  only  an  example 
for  imitation ;  but  in  those  who  do  not  thus  rob 
the  Saviour  of  his  glory,  who  are  really  rational 
Christians,  and  who  rejoice  to  lay  hold  of  the 
hope  set  before  them  in  the  gospel,  it  cannot  be 
that  they  should  neglect  to  cultivate  this  spirit,  or 
lightly  esteem  its  influence;  it  cannot  be  that 
they  should  be  laughed  or  frowned  out  of  their 
religion ;  it  cannot  be  that  they  should  be  follow- 
ers of  Christ,  and  yet  be  imbued  with  the  love  of 
retaliation,  the  manly  temper  of  resentment,  the 
noble  passion  of  revenge,  the  benevolent  principle 
of  vengeance,  the  Christian  spirit  of  murder;  it 
cannot  be  that  they  should  be  influenced  at  the 
same  time  by  the  dispositions  of  the  demon,  and 
by  the  love  of  God  ;  it  cannot  be  that  they  should 
be  slaves  of  Satan,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ! 
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Section  Vli.     On  Justice. 

Justice  consists  in  the  unbiassed  appreciation  of 
conduct,  and  in  the  meed  of  applause,  or  disap- 
probation which  results,  from  the  judgment  thus 
formed  of  human  action,  and  motive,  and  prin- 
ciple. It  is  the  even-handed  award  of  truth, 
based  on  religious  principle,  uninfluenced  by  si- 
nister or  selfish  motives,  supported  by  duty,  and 
proposing  no  other  object  for  its  end,  than  the 
punishment  of  the  evil-doer,  and  the  reward  of 
virtuous  conduct.  But  as  '^  there  is  not  a  just 
man  upon  earth  that  doe th  good  and  sinneth  not;*' 
(Ecclesiastes  vii.  20.)  so  neither  is  there  a  per- 
fect example  of  justice  to  be  found  except  in  the 
character  of  Jehovah ;  and  God  alone  is  essen- 
tially righteous  and  just ;  He  also  is  the  foun- 
tain of  justice,  both  in  his  nature,  which  is  of 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,  and  in  all  his 
proceedings  with  his  creatures  ;  for  "  justice  and 
judgment  are  the  habitation  of  thy  throne ;  mercy 
and  truth  shall  go  before  thy  face."  Psalm 
Ixxxix.  14. 

It  is  then  an  attribute  of  justice  to  be  tem- 
pered by  mercy ;  but  mercy  does  not  supersede 
justice.  To  forgive,  to  blot  out  the  transgressions 
of  his  people,  to  remember  them  no  more  against 
them,  to  cast  them  into  the  depths  of  the  sea ; 
aye,  more,  even  to  spare  the  wicked  for  the  sake 
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of  the  good,  and  to  suspend  his  judgments  upon 
the  former,  to  give  them  farther  space  for  repent- 
ance ;  to  be  changed  from  his  fierce  anger  by  the 
tear  of  godly  sorrow,  and  to  be  reconciled  to 
sinners  by  their  turning  to  God,  and  faith  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ ;  these  are  his  delight.  Thus, 
in  the  memorable  instance  of  patriarchal  plead- 
ing with  God,  •*  shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  do  right  ?"  Genesis  xviii.  25.  Jehovah  pro- 
mises to  spare  the  cities  of  Sodom,  if  there  were 
found  in  them  ten  righteous  persons,  for  their 
sakes.  But  while  the  attribute  of  mercy  shines 
most  conspicuously,  it  is  also  true,  that  justice 
demands  the  ultimate  execution  of  his  wrath 
upon  the  finally  impenitent ;  for  as  God  is  holy^ 
he  must  hate  sin,  and  must  punish  the  wilfully 
obstinate,  in  order  to  magnify  his  law  and  make 
it  honourable  ;  and  ''  he  shall  not  judge  after  the 
light  of  his  eyes,  neither  reprove  after  the  hear- 
ing of  his  ears ;  but  with  righteousness  shall  he 
judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with  equity  for  the 
meek  of  the  earth ;  and  he  shall  smite  the  earth 
with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath 
of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked.  And  right- 
eousness shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and 
faithfulness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  reins." 
Isaiah  xi.  3,  4,  5.  This  is  a  most  important  prin- 
ciple of  justice  ;  and  it  is  one  on  which  mistakes 
are  so  frequently  made,  that  it  cannot  be  too 
distinctly  marked,  or  too  sedulously  inculcated 
as  an  early  bias  of  education.  There  is  no 
cruelty  in  justice ;  when  a  man  deliberately  pre- 
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fers  evil  to  good,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  con- 
sequences, chooses  the  former  for  its  immediate 
attractions^  there  can  be  no  cruelty  in  reaping 
the  misery  with  which  it  stands  connected  :  if  he 
voluntarily  subject  himself  to  the  contagion  of 
the  plague :  if  he  contract  the  disease,  and  be 
destroyed  by  it,  we  may  pity  the  individual,  but 
there  is  no  injustice  done  except  by  himself. 

In  the  present  world,  there  is  a  deplorable 
want  of  justice:  "judgment  is  turned  away 
backward,  and  justice  standeth  afar  off ;  for  truth 
is  fallen  in  the  street,  and  equity  cannot  enter." 
Isaiah  lix.  14.  On  whichever  side  we  cast  our 
eyes,  we  shall  often  find  the  just  and  the  upright 
among  the  poor,  and  the  defenceless,  while  in- 
justice shall  be  rendered  sacred  by  wealth  and 
power.  The  selfish,  the  ignorant,  the  conceited, 
are  often  preferred,  to  the  disinterested,  the  well- 
informed,  and  the  humble.  Impudence,  and  im- 
perturbable self-possession,  frequently  bear  rule 
over  humble  worth,  and  diffident  integrity ;  pas- 
sion and  prejudice  often  stifle  the  voice  of  prin- 
ciple ;  the  monitions  of  conscience  are  silenced 
by  the  influence  of  interest ;  judgment  and  opi- 
nion bend  before  the  shrine  of  fashion ;  reason 
and  reflection  yield  their  sway  to  the  agency  of 
custom  and  habit ;  the  maxims  of  a  narrow  po- 
licy, and  present  expediency  are  exchanged  for 
the  immutable  truths  of  the  Christian  religion; 
vice  is  rendered  triumphant,  and  is  invested  with 
a  fictitious  garb  of  virtue,  that  it  may  give  cur- 
rency to  its  dicta,  and  potency  to  its  influence ; 
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that  which  is  evil,  is  called  good,  and  that  which 
is  really  good  is  shunned  as  evil,  or  perverted  by 
some  epithet  which  renders  it  opprobrious;  an- 
ger, avarice,  and  ambition  are  fostered,  while  the 
forgiveness    of   injuries,   universal   benevolence, 
and  a  humble  desire  to  fill  the  station  appointed 
by  Providence,  are  stigmatized  as  evidences  of 
being  righteous  over  much  ;  pride,  envy,  hatred, 
and  intrigue  are  cherished,  while  the  humble,  the 
charitable,  and  the   sincere  are  sneered   at,   as 
wanting  a  knowledge  of  the  world ;  virtue  and 
vice  constantly  change  places,  and  are  perversely  / 
attired  with  their  reciprocal  claims  to  attention ; 
real  merit  is  forgotten,  and  splendid  worth  less- 
ness   is   frequently   successful,   so   that    in   this 
world,  "  truth  is  fallen  in  the  street,  and  equity 
cannot  enter;''    a  simple,  yet  sufficient  reason, 
why,  in  reference  to  the  character  of  him  who 
is  pre-eminently  just,  there  must  be  a  day  of  re- 
tribution, when  all  these  seeming  inequalities  of 
condition  will  be  reconciled  and  adjusted.     But 
the  young  mind,  must  be  prepared  for  this  in- 
justice  of    the  world's  estimate,    and   must  be 
taught,  not  to  be  lightly  moved  away  from  its 
principles    by  this   apparent  discountenance   of 
virtue  ;  it  must  be  fortified  against  injustice,  mis- 
representation,   and    obloquy;     and    must     be 
strengthened  to  sustain  the  steady  helm  of  vir- 
tue,   amidst    the    conflicting   elements   of   this 
world's  jargon,  this  intellectual  Babel,  by  which 
man  vainly  thinks  to  rear  an  edifice  of  safety  for 
himself,  that  he  may  reach  his  groveling  heaven* 
without  the  intervention  of  Almighty  aid. 
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But  OD  the  contrary,  there  is  a  placid  dignity 
in  justice,  which  gives  to  its  possessor,  however 
humble,  an  influence  which  is  denied  to  wealth, 
or  talent,  or  splendour,  or  rank,  or  power,  when 
dissociated  from  it,  and  alone ;  for  deprive  even 
majesty  of  its  externals,  and  what  is  it  but  a  mere 
jest?     But  integrity  of   action,   and  justice  of 
judgment  and  opinion,  throw  a  clear  and  steady 
light  around  the  pathway  of  the  just,  for  "  the 
path  of  the  just,   is  as  the   shining   light,  that 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day ;" , 
it  is  as  the  sun  which  dispels  the  gloomy  night 
of  ignorance,  chases  away  the  morning  clouds  of 
indistinct  perception  and  inadequate  reason,  dis- 
sipates the  mists  of  prejudice  and  error ;  extin- 
guishes by  its  superior  light,  the  dim  twinkling 
of  the  night  of   moral  philosophy ;    unveils   the 
wide  world  of  maxim  and  opinion,  and  slumber- 
ing motive,    and  secret  design;    and   continues 
until  it  has  filled  the  earth  with  the  rays  of  its 
meridian  splendour,  and  lighted  up  the  reason  of 
every  man  who  cometh  into  it,  with  the  beams  of 
religious  principle.     It  is   this  alone  on  which 
Justice  can  be  based ;  and  it  is  to  this,  that  the 
young  must   be  constantly  directed ;  here  they 
will   learn  that  the   prosperity  of   the  wicked, 
is    of    short    duration,    for    a    man    shall    not 
**  be  established  by  wickedness  ;  but  the  root  of 
the  righteous  shall  not  be  moved  ;"    (Proverbs 
xii.  3.)  here   they  will   observe  that  while  the 
unjust  shall  be  snared  by  '*  the  transgression  of  his 
lips,"  "  the  just  shall  come  out  of  trouble,"  (Pro- 
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verbs  xii.  13.)  3hall  be  carried  harmless  through  the 
difficulties  and  trials  of  life,  and  shall  become  a 
safeguard  to  himself,  and  a  blessing  to  others; 
they  will  learn,  that  the  just  are  the  peculiar 
objects  of  God's  watchful  providence,  and  that 
they  shall  be  finally  recompensed  in  their  inte- 
grity, for  ''  the  lip  of  truth  shall  be  established 
for  ever;  and  there  shall  no  evil  happen  to  the 
just:"  (Prov.  xii.  19,  21.)  they  will  learn  that 
justice  is  a  defence  to  the  good  man,  and  that  it 
gives  him  a  sacredness  of  character,  which  is  not 
only  a  munition  to  himself,  but  descends  in  bless- 
ings upon  his  family ;  for  ''  the  just  man  walketh 
in  his  integrity  :  his  children  are  blessed  after 
him :"  (Proverbs  xx.  7.)  they  will  learn  that  a 
principle  of  justice  is  a  means  of  recovery  from 
error,  or  injudicious  conduct,  and  that  however  a 
man's  judgment  may  have  been  perverted  by 
feeling,  however  his  conduct  may  have  deviated 
from  rectitude,  under  the  influence  of  surprise,  or 
inconsideration,  or  emotion,  or  passion  ;  however 
he  may  have  formed  hasty  opinions,  and  may 
have  been  betrayed  into  indiscreet  observations ; 
yet  that  with  the  simple  desire  of  doing  justly ^ 
he  possesses  the  means  of  returning  to  the  path 
of  sincerity,  ''  for  a  just  man  falleth  seven  times, 
and  riseth  up  again ;"  (Proverbs  xxiv.  16.)  and 
lastly,  they  will  learn  that  the  influence  of  the 
just  is  great,  not  only  over  relatives,  and  friends, 
and  connexions,  and  neighbours,  but  upon  society 
at  large ;  not  only  upon  individuals  and  upon  mo- 
tives, but  upon  large  masses  of  mankind,   and 
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upon  their  actions ;  not  only  immediate,  but 
remote  and  contingent ;  not  only  present,  but 
abiding,  even  long  after  the  example  has  ceased 
to  exist,  since  the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 
Proverbs  x.  7. 

A  most  important  principle  of  justice  is,  that  it 
be  impartial;  that  it  do  not  form  its  judgment 
from  hearing  only  one  side  of  a  question,  but  that 
it  should  ever  listen  to  the  version  of  the  several 
individuals  concerned,  whose  views,  however  tn- 
tended  to  be  marked  by  truth,  will  commonly  take 
the  form  of  selfish,  or  prejudiced  feeling,  and 
will  be  insensibly  biassed  by  a  thousand  emotions 
which  are  hostile  to  the  judgment  of  simple  truth. 
^'  He  that  is  first  in  his  own  cause  seemeth  just; 
but  his  neighbour  cometh  and  searcheth  him/* 
Proverbs  xviii.  17. 

But  farther,  justice  is  a  social  or  political  vir- 
tue, which  renders  to  every  man  his  due,  and 
which  in  the  domestic  sphere,  or  larger  circle  of 
government,  distributes  equally  its  awards.  As 
a  relative  virtue,  it  moderates  affectionate  feeling, 
modifies  it  by  that  principle  which  forms  its  last 
appeal,  and  equally  distributes  rewards  to  the 
well  intentioned,  encouragement  to  the  difiSdent, 
strength  to  the  feeble  and  sincere;  as  well  as 
punishment  to  the  wicked,  restraint  to  the  impe- 
tuous, and  admonition  and  guidance  to  the  insin* 
cere.  As  an  attribute  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, it  regards  the  equal  supply  of  the  wants  of 
all,  the  uniform  care  of  all  interests,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  several  links  of  which  society  is 
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composed^  the  nice  adjustment  of  complicated 
claims^  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  the 
praise  of  them  that  do  well,  although  the  latter  is 
scarcely  to  be  met  by  adequate  provisions  of  the 
civil  magistrate.  In  all  these  cases,  it  is  based 
on  the  one  principle  of  seeking  the  coinmoti  weal : 
in  the  former^  or  relative  institution,  it  is  stated 
of  Abraham,  that  the  Lord  knew  him,  **  that  he 
will  command  his  children  and  his  household 
after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the 
Lord  to  do  justice  and  judgment :  and  in  the 
latter,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  civil  govern- 
ment, it  should  have  but  one  object,  the  happi- 
ness and  the  virtue  of  the  people,  so  that  it  might 
be  always  said  of  the  executive,  "  When  the  ear 
he^rd  me,  then  it  blessed  me  ;  and  when  the  eye 
saw  me,  it  gave  witness  to  me ;  because  I  de- 
livered the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless, 
and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  blessing 
of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me, 
and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy. 
I  put  on  righteousness  and  it  clothed  me:  my 
judgment  was  as  a  robe  and  a  diadem.  I  was 
eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame.  I 
was  a  father  to  the  poor ;  and  the  cause  which  I 
knew  not,  I  searched  out.  And  I  brake  the  jaws 
of  the  wicked,  and  plucked  the  spoil  out  of  his 
teeth."  Job  xxix.  11—17.  Thus,  its  simplicity, 
utility,  and  necessity,  are  the  principal  recom- 
mendations of  relative  and  political  justice  :  and 
its  exercise  will  be  required  on  every  day,  for 
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every  day  will  produce  some  new  act  of  violence 
and  injustice. 

There  are  they,  who  fancy  that  justice  may  be 
left  to  individual  feeling,  or  to  the  opinions  of 
private  bodies,  or  to  the  decision  of  larger  sec- 
tions of  society,  or  to  the  judgment  of  mankind 
in  general ;  and  who  vainly  think  the  parade  of 
executive  government  altogether  unnecessary, 
since  they  plead  for  their  virtue,  as  if  it  existed 
already  in  the  bosom  of  man,  as  defined  by  com- 
mon sense,  directed  by  moral  principle,  and  go- 
verned by  comcicfice,  not  intending  by  this  term 
reason  enlightened  by  revelation,  and  sanctioned  by 
religion,  but  a  kind  of  half  judgment  of  right  and 
wrong,  according  to  some  fancied  standard  of 
accommodating  purity.  But  the  grand  source  of 
error  in  all  this  reasoning,  consists  in  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  real  state  of  man,  and  in  assuming  the 
untenable  position,  that  he  is  perfectly  innocent; 
that  even  here,  happiness  is  within  his  own  reach; 
that  his  bosom  is  not  agitated  by  conflicting  pas- 
sions; that  he  has  no  tendency  to  evil;  that 
wisdom  and  piety,  sincerity  and  truth,  benevo- 
lence and  compassion  alone  actuate  him ;  that  he 
is  free  from  the  influence  of  temptation ;  that  he 
has  clean  escaped  from  the  power  of  ignorance 
and  vice,  duplicity  and  falsehood,  envy  and  self- 
conceit  ;  and  that  his  heart  is  governed  by  motives 
the  most  disinterested;  thus  assuming  an  ima- 
ginary state  of  perfection  for  man,  and  avowing  a 
practical  disbelief  of  the  scriptural  account  of  his 
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really  lost  and  ruined  condition :  and  when  once 
the  casuist  has  lost  sight  of  this,  the  great  com- 
pass of  his  thoughts,  he  has  abandoned  the  only 
guide  of  his  ratiocination,  and  is  lost  in  unsatis- 
factory conjecture.     The  simple,  but  melancholy 
truth  is,  that  man  cannot  confide  in  his  fellow- 
man  ;  that  he  is  taught  by  experience  to  be  sus- 
picious of  his  motives  and  conduct ;  and  that  the 
apparatus  of  justice  is  interposed  as  a  barrier  to 
his  vicious  and  anti-social  conduct,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  selfish  passions,  exhibited  in  the  form 
of  despotic  power  on  the  one  hand,  where  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  can  be  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  one,  or  of  a  few  individuals  ;  or  of  licentious 
freedom  on  the  other,  where  the  lawless  will  of 
the  many  is  placed  in  the  room  of  that  single  un- 
limited sway,  which  has  been  just  noticed.     The 
natural  tendency  of  both  these  forms  of  power,  is 
towards  injustice,  towards  a  sacrifice  of  the  inte- 
rests of  many,  and  especially  of  the  feeble,  for 
the  gratification  of  the  few,  and  particularly  for 
the  aggrandiezment  of  the  strong.     But  justice 
interposes ;  and  since  it  is  perfectly  equal  in  its 
decisions,  it  admits  of  no  claims  of  pre-eminence 
of  the  great  over  the  little :  all  is  equals  and  the 
views  and  feelings  of  the  highest  personage,  de- 
mand,   or  at  least  obtain^   no  greater  attention, 
than  those  of  the  peasant.     Memorable  instances 
of  the  truth  of  this  position,  are  to  be  found  in 
our  own  code  of  laws,  and  in  the  mode  of  their 
upright  and  independent  administration. 

In  spite  of  the  perversion  of  human  opinion^ 
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and  feeling,  and  judgment,  some  traces  will  yet 
be  found  in  man,  descriptive  of  his  high  original, 
some  feeble  glimmerings,  which  still  faintly  indi- 
cate what  he  once  waSy  and  what  he  might  have 
been.  So  in  the  present  instance,  a  sense  of 
justice  may  be  found  inherent  in  the  human 
mind,  although  so  lamentably  distorted  and  ob- 
scured ;  aye,  even  its  vestiges  are  to  be  marked 
in  the  retributive  visitations  of  savage  life,  which 
though  influenced  by  passion,  and  stimulated  by 
the  love  of  revenge,  do  yet  proceed  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  appeasing  the  angry  spirits  of  their  relatives 
and  friends,  by  visiting  the  injustice  done  to 
others,  through  the  medium  of  calamities  of  an 
equally,  or  more  fearful  nature.  So  again,  with 
regard  to  the  power  of  conscience,  which  though 
defined  by  the  amount  of  moral  principle  in  action, 
and  by  the  influence  of  religious  motive,  does  yet 
always  to  a  certain  extent,  approve  the  just,  and 
condemn  the  unjust.  But  though  there  may  be 
a  foundation  for  this  virtue,  it  is  confessedly 
feebky  and  becomes  the  immediate  object  of  edu- 
cation to  develop,  to  strengthen,  to  inform,  to 
enforce,  and  practically  to  apply ;  and  this  is  to 
be  accomplished  by  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

The  principles  of  justice  and  morality  are  alike; 
and  moral  duty  is  uniform  in  its  character ;  since 
it  flows  from  one  source  only,  viz.  the  revelation  of 
the  will  of  God  which  he  has  vouchsafed  to  man. 
Thus  justice  is  founded  on  immutable  truth ;  and 
it  is  implanted  in  the  human  heart  in  the  form  of 
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an  authentic  communication  from  the  Most  High 
God  to  his  feeble  erring  creatures ;  it  is  the  off- 
spring of   infinite  mind,    is   applied   by   infinite 
wisdom,  and  leads  to  infinite  good.     Thus  it  is 
perfectly  independent  of  the  varying  opinions  of 
man,  and  of  all  the  nicer  distinctions  of  philoso- 
phical morality;  it  is  the  judgment  of  God,  not 
the  caprice  or  prejudice  of  man ;  it  is  the  law  of 
heaven,  and  not  simply  the  institutions  of  reason; 
it  is  not  the  result  of  opinion,   since  it  rests  in 
religion,   in    that   counterpart   of  infinite   mind,^ 
which  existed   anterior  to   the  formation  of  all 
possible  opinion ;  it  is  the  indestructible  attribute 
of  Jehovah,  and  is  to  be  found  in  man  only  as  it 
may  have  been  vouchsafed  to  him  :  although  fre- 
quently clothed  in  language,  it  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  words  ;  it  requires  no  logical  support, 
and  cannot  be  enforced  by  argument,  for  it  is  the 
science  of  duty,  and  consists  in  a  prompt  feeling 
of  right,  and  in  obedient  action,  not  in  reasoning 
and  discussion,  speculation  and  hypothesis.    Jus- 
tice is  to  the  social  compact  what  medicine  is  to 
the  body ;   it  should   remove   every  uneasiness, 
repress  every  excessive  action,   stimulate  every 
languid  function,  restore  and  preserve  the  balance 
of  the  several  organs  of  which  the  body  is  com- 
posed, sustain  its  wasting  energies,  husband  its 
resources,  and  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the 
highest  perfection  of  healthy  action.     So  the  ob- 
ject of  justice  is  to  cure  and  to  correct  the  dis- 
orders to  which  the  will  of  man  is  prone ;  to  ob- 
viate  the  effects  of  injury,   to  repress  vice,  to 
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encourage  virtue,  to  restore  and  to  preserve  the 
influence  of  religious  principle,  to  support  the 
feeble  with  its  all-important  sanctions,  views  and 
hopes,  to  be  niggard  of  displaying  its  resources 
except  upon  the  substantial  ground  of  benevolent 
action,  and  to  continue  increasing  in  truth  and  righ- 
teousness, in  good-will  to  man  and  conformity  to 
God.  Man  is  blind  to  his  real  interests ;  he  goes 
on  frowardly  in  the  way  of  his  own  heart ;  he  is 
infatuated  by  his  senses  ;  deaf  to  the  admonitions 
of  conscience ;  torn  by  conflicting  emotions ; 
driven  hither  and  thither  by  passion  ;  agitated  by 
ardent  desires,  and  by  extravagant  and  unjusti- 
fiable pretensions ;  arrogant  in  his  designs  ;  pre- 
sumptuous in  his  wishes ;  avaricious  in  his  schemes 
for  futurity ;  ambitious  in  his  views  ;  the  prey  of 
malevolent  intention  ;  enslaved  by  his  fears;  in- 
human and  ferocious  in  the  exercise  of  courage ; 
enfeebled  by  envy ;  stimulated  by  jealousy  and 
suspicion  ;  deceitful  and  vain  ;  and  the  design  of 
justice  is  to  remedy  these  evils  :  with  these  views, 
also,  it  is  to  be  educated,  and  to  form  a  daily  and 
hourly  principle  of  the  young  mind's  conduct 
And  while  it  is  inculcated  in  action,  it  must  also 
be  exhibited  towards  them,  and  kept  up  as  an 
uniform  and  last  appeal  in  all  their  little  differ- 
ences, and  is  never  to  be  commuted  for  any  in- 
ferior consideration  ;  '^Jiat  Justitia,  mat  Cesium.'* 
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Section  VIII.     On  Ridicut&. 

Ridicule  can  seldom  if  ever  be  employed,  with- 
out giving  pain  to  the  individual  who  is  its  object, 
and  it  is  not  often  engaged  on  the  side  of  real, 
valuable  truth ;  since  this  possesses  so  many  solid 
claims  to  attention,  and  is  entitled  to  support  on 
such  substantial  grounds,  that  it  requires  not  the 
aid  of  this  weapon  for  its  support.  It  is  much 
more  frequently  retained  against  all  that  is  just 
in  sentiment,  or  valuable  in  feeling,  or  excellent 
in  conduct ;  for  by  the  assistance  of  wit,  that  may 
be  rendered  ridiculous,  or  at  least  may  be  made 
to  appear  such,  against  which  there  is  no  other 
practicable  mode  of  attack;  a  sarcasm  may  be 
accepted  instead  of  an  argument ;  a  grotesque,  or 
awkward  exhibition  of  truth,  may  serve  to  render 
it  unpalatable ;  an  extreme  display  of  feeling,  the 
exhibition  of  the  most  feeble  reasoning,  an  ex- 
cessive severity  of  conduct  upon  the  merest  trifles, 
may  serve  to  discredit  genuine  tenderness  of  con- 
science, or  the  influence  of  correct  principle  and 
real  circumspection — all  valuable  qualities,  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  impugned.  But  so  it  is,  that 
man  cannot  bear  to  be  laughed  at ;  and  that  he 
who  has  risen  above  the  frowns  of  his  compa- 
nions, and  has  been  proof  against  the  temptation 
of  their  smiles,  and  has  satisfactorily  refuted  their 
sophisms,  and  has  shewn  himself  superior  to  the 
coldness  of  their  neglect,  and  has  steadily  held 
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on  his  way  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  not- 
withstanding the  persecution  of  his  compeers, 
will  yet  yield  his  fairest  convictions,  his  present 
peace,  and  future  hopes,  to  the  feeble  but  en- 
venomed shaft  of  ridicule. 

Ridicule  takes  its  origin  in  the  pride  and  ma- 
lignity of  man ;  it  is  the  assumption  of  fancied 
superiority  by  one  who  dares  to  affix  absurdity  to 
the  thoughts  or  conduct  of  another ;  and  it  is  the 
offspring  of  that  malevolence  which  is  pleased 
with  making  others  feel  a  real  or  fancied  infe- 
riority, heightened  by  the  display  of  an  assumed 
pre-eminence  in  an  authoritative  manner ;  a  mea- 
sure well  calculated  not  only  for  effect,  but  for 
painful  effect.  It  is  then  the  result  of  that  cruel 
pleasure  which  we  experience  at  the  knowledge 
of  any  thing  which  may  derogate  from  the  cha- 
racter, or  bring  disgrace  upon  our  equals.  Thus 
therefore  it  is  the  weapon  of  the  feeble  and  the 
vicious,  used  against  the  strong  and  the  virtuous ; 
it  is  a  dernier  resort  of  the  vanquished  in  argu- 
ment, or  the  ashamed  in  feeling,  or  the  convinced 
in  duty ;  of  those  who  can  no  longer  stand  up 
against  the  force  of  reasoning,  and  against  whose 
conduct  and  feeling,marching  in  the  simple  majesty 
of  truth  and  virtue,  is  a  perpetual  reproach.  So 
true  is  this  general  rule,  that  ridicule  is  found 
attached  to  the  very  lowest  scale  of  mental  mani- 
festation :  the  weak  may  laugh,  though  they  can- 
not reason ;  aye,  even  the  idiot,  and  the  miserable 
victim  of  Alpine  disease,  are  capable  of  evincing 
the  sneer  of  ridicule ;  and  these  too,  it  may  be 
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remarked,  are  proverbially  mischievous  and  maU- 
clous.  Malice  indeed  is  the  usual  parent  of  ridi- 
cule, and  this  alone  should  shew  its  nefarious 
tendency.  There  may,  however,  be  some  follies 
which  are  not  to  be  met  by  serious  argument,  but 
which  ridicule  may  reach ;  the  occasions  for  its 
exercise  must,  notwithstanding,  be  very  rare; 
and  when  it  is  employed,  it  can  only  be  admis- 
sible where  the  design  is  good,  and  the  motive 
simply  benevolent.  Love  to  God,  and  that  Which 
is  good ;  and  love  to  man,  and  compassion  for  his 
wanderings  can  alone  render  it  safe  to  employ 
this  weapon  even  for  the  subversion  of  folly. 
That  it  may  be  thus  applied,  we  have  the  highest 
authority  for  asserting,  for  "  He  that  sitteth  in 
the  heavens  shall  laugh :  the  Lord  shall  have 
them  in  derision."  Psalm  ii.  4.  '*  I  also  will 
laugh  at  your  calamity ;  I  will  mock  when  your 
fear  cometh."  Proverbs  i.  26.  But  who  is  suffi- 
cient for  these  things  ?  Who  can  possess  that  in- 
finite love,  that  fulness  of  benevolence,  which  is 
necessary  before  he  can  feel  the  influence  of  ridi- 
cule, without  entertaining  some  kind  of  malevo- 
lent emotion  ? 

There  are  several  forms  in  which  we  meet  with 
this  vice,  and  which  especially  require  the  jealous 
attention  of  the  Christian  instructor.  The  first 
of  these  is  satire,  a  species  of  literary  compo- 
sition, whose  utility  may  be  more  than  ques- 
tioned, and  the  general  effect  of  which  is  to  ex- 
cite the  recoil  of  angry  feeling  in  the  bosom  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended ;  while  it  gives  cur- 
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rency  to  folly,  and  invests  it  with  a  form,  and 
reality,  and  tangibility,  which  it  did  not  before 
possess ;  it  is  talked  of  by  thousands  who  were 
not  previously  aware  of  its  existence :  many  are 
stimulated  to  imitation,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted 
if  any  are  dissociated  by  it  from  their  pursuits ; 
while  all  writers  and  readers — they  who  ridicule, 
and  they  who  are  ridiculed,  and  a  host  of  servile 
and  paltry  imitators  on  both  sides  are  filled  with 
angry  and  malignant  passions;  passions  which 
alienate  the  heart  from  virtue,  and  lead  it  astray 
from  the  straight  gate  and  narrow  way  which 
leadeth  unto  life.  But  a  satirical  disposition  is 
frequently  to  be  found  afloat  in  society,  and  espe- 
cially claims  the  attention  of  the  parent.  It  is  at 
all  times  imamiable ;  its  grand  design  is  ever  to 
trace  some  little  flaw  in  the  character  of  others, 
by  which  they  may  be  rendered  ridiculous ;  and 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  none  are  spared ; 
the  nearest  connexions,  the  dearest  friends,  the 
most  intimate  companions — even  relatives,  the 
aged  as  well  as  the  young,  the  dignified  and  the 
good,  all  are  involved  in  the  influence  of  this 
devouring  principle,  which  spares  none,  but  makes 
each  in  their  turn  the  object  of  satirical  allusion 
to  others.  Perhaps  females,  from  the  spright- 
liness  of  their  wit,  lively  fancy  and  rapid  associa- 
tion, are  more  liable  to  this  failing  than  males, 
who  are  accustomed  to  think  more  deeply,  and 
moreover  are  restrained  by  the  usages  of  society 
from  that  freedom  of  speech  which  is  allowed  to 
the  weaker  sex.     But  neither  are  exempted  from 
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its  influence,  and  in  all  this  agency  is  injurious. 
On  the  part  of  the  satirist,  it  represses  the  growth 
of  benevolent  feeling ;  and  it  produces  pain,  want 
of  confidence,  suspicion,  and  angry  feeling  in 
those  who  are  its  object.  A  satirical  disposition 
is  therefore  to  be  checked,  and  the  formation  of 
the  habit  most  sedulously  opposed. 

So  also  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  comedy, 
in  which  there  exists  a  greater  shew  of  benevo- 
lence than  in    pure  satire;   since   the  one  aims 
simply  to  raise  a  laugh,  while  the  other  wounds 
more  deeply.     Still  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
the  object  of  this  laugh  is  generally  some  silly 
peculiarity  of  manner,  or  phraseology,  or  style  of 
expression,  which   however  absurd   in  itself,   is 
usually  associated  with  some  properties  of  sterling 
value  ;   and  that  the  effect  of  laughing  at  the 
exterior  form  is  almost  always  to  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  thing  itself.     While  the  garb  with 
which  truth  is  invested  is  held  up  as  an  object 
for  ridicule,  it  commonly  happens  that  no  atten- 
tion whatever  is  paid  to  its  intrinsic  worth,  but 
that  it  is  involved  in  one  undistinguishing  con- 
clusion of  disesteem.     It  is  a  favourite  weapon 
with  the  enemies  of  religion ;  they  rejoice  to  seize 
upon  some  peculiarity  of  its  votaries,  and  to  hold 
it  up  to  ridicule,  because  they  know  full  well, 
that  by  so  doing  they  diminish  the  operation  of 
the  truth  itself.     Besides,   it  is  generally  some 
ultra  display  of  folly,  against  which  the  shaft  of 
comedy  is  pointed,  and  each  votary  of  this  folly 
remains  confirmed  in  his  pursuits,  because  the 
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barb  of  ridicule  does  not  touch  him ;  it  goes  be- 
yond him,  and  he  looks  around  for  some  other  en- 
thusiastic individual  to  whom  it  may  be  more 
appropriate.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  is  to  contract  its  aberrations  to  the  smallest 
possible  ideal  space  ;  and  therefore  it  feels  quite 
secure,  when  it  perceives  these  follies  to  be  ex- 
panded over  a  surface  which  it  is  conscious  of  not 
wholly  occupying. 

Another  form  of  ridicule  is  what  is  commonly 
termed  a  joke;  that  is,  sporting  with  the  feelings 
of  others,  raising  their  hopes  or  fears,  filling  them 
with  extravagant  anticipations  of  good  or  evil, 
employing  them  upon  some  silly  errand,  or  pro- 
curing in  various  ways,  the  pang  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  all  this,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  laugh,  and  enjoying  the  joke.  But  this 
is  no  joke  to  those  who  suffer,  whose  feelings  are 
wounded,  and  who  at  all  events  are  made  to  look 
and  to  feel  little;  a  painful  state,  which  none  can 
endure  with  equanimity,  and  which  none  can  re- 
flect upon  with  complacency,  for  a  fellow-creature 
has  been  pained,  however  slight  the  degree ;  and 
*'  even  in  laughter  the  heart  is  sorrowful,  and  the 
end  of  that  mirth  is  heaviness."  Proverbs  xiv.  13. 

Wit,  or  the  lively  association  of  two  very  dissi- 
milar objects,  in  order  to  raise  a  laugh,  is  another 
most  dangerous  possession.  It  is  the  attribute 
of  lively  fancy,  and  depends  on  a  great  degree  of 
rapidity  in  seizing  the  tangible  points  of  an  argu- 
ment or  an  action,  and  grouping  them  into  such 
fanciful  combinations,  as  shall  dazzle  by  their  bril- 
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liance,  and  amuse  by  their  singularity.  Still  it 
must  be  recollected  that  an  essential  property  of 
wit  as  it  is  found  in  the  world,  is  that  it  "  may 
cut  as  well  as  shine;''  and  if  it  cut,  it  must  wound ; 
and  if  it  wilfully  wound,  it  does  injury  to  itself, 
by  destroying  the  fineness  of  its  moral  perception, 
and  to  its  neighbour,  by  wandering  from  that 
active  love  to  man,  which  forms  a  prominent  basis 
for  the  Christian  character,  and  one  of  those  fruits, 
wanting  which  there  can  be  no  obedience  to 
Christ,  consequently  no  faith  in  him,  and  there- 
fore no  true  religion.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  dis- 
courage the  lively  sallies  of  fancy  provided  they 
be  innocent ;  but  in  order  to  be  innocent,  they 
must  be  benevolent,  and  if  they  have  not  charity, 
they  are  worse  than  nothing. 

Among  the  same  class  of  mental  attributes  may 
be  mentioned  raillery,  which  is  also  admissible,  if 
it  be  pure,  but  which  can  rarely  be  indulged  with- 
out giving  pain,  and  which  must,  therefore,  be 
most  sparingly  employed ;  since  intellectual  bril- 
liance must  yield  to  christian  virtue. 

And  lastly,  another  dangerous  license  of  the 
same  principle  is  the  repartee,  the  equivocal  refoin- 
der  which  is  commonly  made  to  some  sally  of  wit, 
to  some  taunt  of  ridicule,  to  some  point  of  raillery, 
and  occasionally  to  some  serious  admonition. 
There  are  individuals,  who  possess  this  faculty, 
in  a  degree  so  pre-eminent,  that  it  requires  great 
energy  and  perseverance,  to  pass  over  the  daily 
opportunities  which  present  themselves  for  its  ex- 
ercise, and  to  subdue  the  inclination  towards  a 
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sneer.  There  are  very  few  circumstances  in 
which  it  can  be  considered  as  entitled  to  tolera- 
tion ;  and  generally  speaking,  it  will  be  found  the 
prelude  to  angry  contention,  and  to  every  feeling 
which  the  Christian  and  the  philanthropist  should 
seek  to  discourage  ;  it  paves  the  way  for  length- 
ened disputes,  terminating  commonly  in  accusa- 
tion, angry  feeling,  and  the  loss  of  christian  love. 

Humour  is  a  low  species  of  vulgar  wit,  which  is 
only  just  noticed  because  it  is  too  glaringly  offen- 
sive and  disagreeable  to  require  detail,  or  to  en- 
force the  necessity  for  its  opposition.  In  all 
these  instances,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tendency 
of  ridicule  is  to  make  an  enemy  of  the  individual 
laughed  at,  because  he  is  rendered  uncomfortable 
by  signalising  his  weak  side ;  and  to  minister  to 
the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  individual,  by  osten- 
tatiously claiming  exemption  from  these  defects, 
and  invidiously  placing  our  strength  in  pointed 
contrast  with  their  feebleness ;  and  thus  shewing 
our  want  of  benevolent  feeling,  the  absence  of 
which,  though  it  may  be  sometimes  only  a  nega- 
tive state,  will  certainly  produce  a  principle  of 
hostility,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  ridiculed. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  moqiierie,  however,  it  is 
seldom  that  the  mental  manifestations  will  be 
found  in  a  state  of  negation  ;  there  is  commonly, 
not  only  the  want  of  benevolence,  but  the  exist- 
ence of  selfishness,  and  the  decided  absence  of 
charity  ;  and  if  so,  the  corresponding  passions 
will  only  be  more  surely  developed. 

For  the  full  effect  of  ridicule,  it  is  not  necessary 
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that  the  intended  impression  shduld  be  clothed  in 
words ;  it  may  be  expressed  indeed  by  marked 
silence^  by  manner  only,  by  the  form  of  the 
countenance,  by  a  simple  inflection  of  the  tones 
of  the  voice,  sometimes  by  an  unmeaning  epi- 
thet which  acquires  point  from  the  mode  of  its 
application ;  and  it  may  be  produced  by  feigning 
absurd  consequences,  which  by  no  means  naturally 
belong  to  the  premises ;  or  by  the  employment 
of  doubtful  phraseology,  which  will  admit  a  dis- 
paraging explanation.  The  wound  is  only  more 
effectually  given  by  the  hand  of  the  midnight  as- 
sassin, who  strikes  unseen,  and  deliberately  at- 
tacks his  victim  in  the  most  vital  part,  when  un- 
suspicious of  danger,  and  incapable  of  repelling 
the  attack.  Thus  then,  the  operation  of  this 
mental  state  can  scarcely  ever  be  beneficial ;  for 
the  good  man  compassionates  the  errors,  grieves 
over  the  follies,  and  weeps  and  trembles  at  the 
vices  of  others;  the  bad  alone^  the  weak  and  the 
wicked  can  laugh  at  that  which  is  evil,  and  which 
occasions  misery  in  some  form  or  other  ;  the  tear 
of  pity  and  the  sigh  of  repentance,  are  an  accept- 
able offering  to  a  compassionate  Saviour ;  but  the 
raised  lip  of  ridicule,  and  the  selfish  agitation  of 
the  bosom  which  is  involved  in  the  comparative 
disesteem  of  others,  are  not  emotions  which  we 
would  wish  to  cherish  while  repeating  the  daily 
petition  to  be  preserved  from  temptation,  or  when 
employing  the  comprehensive  confession  of  our 
church,  or  when  drawing  towards  the  close  of  our 
earthly  existence,  we  begin  to  realize  the  cer- 
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tainty  of  future  judgment,  where  every  atom  of 
conduct  towards  our  fellow  man,  will  be  estimated 
as  if  actually  done  to  Christ  himself.  It  is  at  this 
serious  hour  of  reflection  on  the  past,  that  we 
shall  feel  how  unworthy  of  a  powerful  mind  has 
been  devotedness  to  this  vice ;  it  is  then  we  shall 
perceive  the  fearful  inroads  it  has  made  upon  the 
dignity  of  virtuous  action,  and  upon  the  respect  to 
which  it  alone  can  entitle  us ;  it  is  then  we  shall 
fully  know  its  fatal  agency  in  annihilating  the 
sacred  and  commanding  influence  of  morality 
upon  the  life,  in  leading  us  to  forget  the  great  law 
of  christian  ethics,  and  of  doing  to  others  as  we 
would  they  should  do  unto  us ;  it  is  then  alone 
we  shall  fully  and  fearfully  own  its  desecrating 
operation  upon  the  deepest  and  most  serious  re- 
cesses of  the  heart,  and  perceive  how  extensively 
it  has  stifled  the  voice  of  religion,  blunted  the 
feelings  of  charity,  obscured  the  perception  of 
right,  destroyed  the  sympathy  of  affection,  and 
blighted  the  fruits  of  the  christian  temper.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  ridicule  does 
often  result  from  mere  ignorance  and  carelessness: 
the  individuals  who  thus  offend,  laugh  at  and  de- 
ride circumstances,  and  feelings,  and  doctrines, 
which  they  cannot  comprehend;  a  failing  which 
perhaps  may  be  palliated  by  its  follj/;  and  yet  it 
is  a  poor  excuse  to  alledge,  that  the  empty  and 
the  senseless  may  laugh  at  their  own  deficiency. 
There  is  yet  one  form  of  ridicule,  which  has 
been  purposely  reserved  for  detached  notice  in 
this   place,   viz.    ironi/.     This,*  in  common   with 
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every  manifestation  of  the  principle  from  it  which 
it  arises^  is  a  dangerous  weapon,  especially  when 
used  in  common  conversation.  It  is  then  next  to 
impossible  to  divest  it  of  odious  personality,  and 
therefore  an  ironical  tendency  should  always  be 
discouraged  in  the  young.  When  it  can  be  em- 
ployed without  personal  allusion,  upon  serious  sub- 
jects, and  with  a  decidedly  good  intention,  it  may 
perhaps  sometimes  make  an  impression  upon  a 
mind  which  has  resisted  argument,  and  has  been 
deaf  to  reasoning,  and  has  remained  proof  against 
every  common  appeal;  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  its  striking  and  sententious  dicta  may 
find  access  to  the  heart,  and  effect  a  lodgment 
there  from  which  it  will  not  be  readily  detached, 
and  which  may  arrest  the  attention,  and  be  the 
first  link  in  the  chain  of  conviction.  Thus  per- 
haps the  folly  of  idolatry  was  never  more  conspi- 
cuously shewn  in  words  than  in  the  language  of 
Elijah,  to  the  prophets  of  Baal,  when  they  called 
on  his  name,  but  there  was  no  voice  nor  a  n  that 
answered,  "  cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god ;  either  he 
is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  on  a  jour- 
ney, or  peradventure  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be 
awaked;"  (1  Kings  xviii.  27.)  or  in  the  memo- 
rable expostulation  of  the  evangelical  prophet — 
*'  He  planteth  an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish 
it.  Then  shall  it  be  for  a  man  to  burn,  for  he 
will  take  thereof  and  warm  himself;  yea,  he 
kindleth  it,  and  baketh  bread  ;  yea,  he  maketh  a 
god  and  worshippeth  it,  he  maketh  it  a  graven 
image,   and  falleth  down  thereto.     He  bumeth 
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part  thereof  in  the  fire;  with  part  thereof  he 
eateth  flesh ;  he  roastetli  roast  and  is  satisfied ; 
yea,  he  warmeth  himself  and  saith.  Aha,  I  am 
warm,  I  have  seen  the  fire.  And  the  residue 
thereof  he  maketh  a  god,  even  his  graven  image ; 
he  falleth  down  unto  it,  and  worshippeth  it,  and 
prayeth  unto  it,  and  saith,  Deliver  me,  for  thou 
art  my  god/'  Isaiah  xliv.  14 — 17. 


Section  IX.     On  Intemperance. 

Intemperance  consists  in  the  enjoyment  of 
some  one  or  more  of  the  good  things  of  this  pre- 
sent life  in  an  inordinate  degree  ;  a  degree  which 
engrosses  the  thoughts  and  attention,  or  disorders 
the  functions  of  the  body ;  a  degree  which  con- 
stitutes immediate  pleasure  the  great  object  of 
existence,  and  before  which  reason  and  religion 
too  generally  shrink  away,  their  voice  stifled,  their 
dictates  unheeded  and  unheard.  It  is  of  great 
importance  therefore,  very  early  in  childhood,  to 
instil  the  principle,  and  educate  the  habit,  that 
we  eat  and  drink  to  live.  Not  perhaps  that  the  in- 
fantile excesses  are  of  themselves  very  important, 
but  if  they  lead  to  the  indulgence  of  eating  or 
drinking  for  the  sake  of  the  gratification  they 
afford,  not  for  the  satisfaction  of  hunger  primarily,& 
principle  of  evil  has  been  implanted  in  the  youth- 
ful bosom,  which  will  by  and  by,  be  exhibited  in 
the  most  disgraceful  forms  of  intemperance,  should 
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the  opportunity  be  afforded,  and  if  the  individual 
be  not  restrained  by  Divine  Grace. 

This  care,  this  thoughtfulness  about  the  supply 
of  the  wants  of  the  table  is  derogatory  from  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  and  degrading  to  the 
character  of  rational  man,  the  child  of  instruction, 
the  creature  of  intellect,  the  pupil  of  reflection, 
the  servant  of  conscience,  yet  the  free  agent; 
since  it  involves  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
loss  of  reason,  the  profligate  waste  of  time,  the 
abuse  of  talent,  the  destruction  of  reflection,  the 
stifling  of  conscience,  the  slavery  of  sin  ;  the  in- 
dividual rests  embruted,  and  has  no  higher  hopes 
and  desires  than  the  beasts  which  perish.  *^  Be 
not  thou  amongst  wine-bibbers,  amongst  riotous 
eaters  of  flesh.  For  the  drunkard  and  the  glutton 
shall  come  to  poverty ;  and  drowsiness  shall 
clothe  a  man  with  rags."  Proverbs  xxiii.  20,  21. 
The  scenes  of  misery  and  debauchery  to  which  in- 
temperance will  lead,  cannot  be  better  pourtrayed 
than  by  the  words  of  Solomon  :  '*  Who  hath  woe? 
who  hath  sorrow?  who  hath  contentions?  who 
hath  babbling?  who  hath  wounds  without  cause? 
who  hath  redness  of  eyes  ?  They  that  tarry  long 
at  the  wine,  they  that  go  to  seek  mixed  wine. 
Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  when 
it  giveth  his  colour  in  the  cup,  when  it  moveth 
itself  aright.  At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent, 
and  stingeth  like  an  adder.  Thine  eyes  shall  be- 
hold strange  women,  and  thine  heart  shall  utter 
perverse  things.  Yea,  thou  shalt  be  as  he  that 
lieth  down  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  or  as  he  that 
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lieth  on  the  top  of  a  mast.  They  have  stricken 
me,  shalt  thou  say,  and  I  was  not  sick ;  they 
have  beaten  me,  and  I  felt  it  not ;  when  shall  I 
awake?  I  will  seek  it  again."  Proverbs  xxiii. 
29—35. 

'*  Obsta  principiis,"  is  the  important  lesson  of 
wisdom,  and  it  is  never  more  exemplified  than  in 
the  subject  before  us ;  if  the  enormous  appetite  of 
infancy  be  indulged,  it  will  very  generally  termi- 
nate in  the  intemperance  of  the  adult,  and  in  the 
miserable  and  often  premature  decrepitude  of  the 
aged.    Not  one  of  the  least  effects  of  gourmandise, 
is  the  excitement  of  a  degree  of  irritation  of  the 
stomach,  which  may  be  borne  to  a  certain   ex- 
tent without   producing  morbid  symptoms,    but 
which  then  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  sensations 
usually   termed  nervous ;    these   serving  to  em- 
bitter existence  :  and  then  farewell  to  happiness ; 
farewell  to  the  real  pleasure  arising  from  the  mo- 
derate satisfaction  of  healthy  appetite ;  farewell 
to  bodily  comfort,  to  peace  of  mind,  to  intellectual 
energy,  and  to  literary  pursuit ;  for  the  curse  of 
unprofitableness   rests   upon   the    memory ;    the 
clouds  of  distress  hover  over  reflection   on   the 
past ;  farewell  to  firmness  of  purpose  and  even- 
ness of  temper,  and  welcome  all  the  glooms  of 
hypochondriasis,  and  all  the  fancies  of  the  valetu- 
dinarian ;  farewell  to  the  pleasing  anticipations  of 
hope,  and  welcome  the  darkest  forebodings  of 
despair;  farewell  to  usefulness,  to  principle,  to 
charactef,  and  welcome  all  the  infirmities  of  the 
feeble  and  the  helpless ;  farewell  to  the  tranquil- 
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lity  of  an  evening  fireside,  and  the  peaceful  coii- 
solations  of  sleep,  and  welcome  all  the  fretful 
irritability  of  the  miserable  victim  of  habit  and 
disease. 

But  we  must  follow  this  character  farther :  ex- 
hausted nature  can  scarpely  endure  these  suffer- 
ings without  a  struggle  to  relieve  them ;  and  with 
the  spell  of  infatuation  upon  her  resources,  she  flies 
for  assistance  to  more  powerful  stimulants,  and 
seeks  to  obviate  the  secondary  morbid  effects,  pro* 
duced  hy  primary  irritation  of  the  stomach,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  wine,  or  some  other  alco* 
holic  fluid,  opium,  or  tobacco.  All  these  may  be 
classed  together,  and  what  is  the  result?  The 
immediate  relief  of  those  sensations,  and  the  sub* 
stitution  of  pleasurable  feelings,  upon  which  such 
is  the  attendant  charm,  that  the  wretched  victims 
of  inebriety  remain  spell-bound  by  its  influence ; 
and  if  ever  a  momentary  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
their  conduct  should  cross  their  mind,  it  is  only  a 
motive  for  a  renewed  or  increased  dose  of  their 
apparently  kind  friend,  but  in  reality  their  most 
deadly  foe. 

We  must  justify  these  sweeping  assertions :  let 
it  be  recollected  then  that  the  practice  is  invariably 
a  growing  evil ;  the  stimulation  of  to-day  will  be 
required  to  be  augmented  this  day  month,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  equal  comfort,  and  so  on- 
ward in  a  constantly  increasing  ratio,  till  enor- 
mous quantities  are  demanded ;  till  apoplexy  and 
palsy  in  all  their  frightful  forms  invade  thft  patient ; 
and  till  death  close  the  scene ;  or  till  by  one  sus* 
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tained  and  magnanimous  effort,  the  victims  of  this 
painful  habit  rid   themselves  of  the    miserable 
chains  which  have  been  forged  around  them ;  and 
once    more    emancipated  from  the  most    cruel 
bondage,  they  regain  the  full  possession  of  their 
wirestrained  and  unincumbered  faculties.     The 
effect  upon  the  brain,  of  this  pernicious  practice, 
is  perhaps  the  most  frightful.     For,  as  we  have 
seen  delineated  in  the  admirable  description  of 
the  wise  man,  the  first  effect  of  all  these  narcotics 
is  to  produce  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  that  viscus}' 
but  upon  the  subsidence  of  this  preternatural  dis- 
tension, they  do  not  at  once  regain  their  original 
tone  and  contraction;  hence  arises  a  degree  of 
nervous  irritability,  which  is  a  fresh  motive  for 
another  dose  of  morbid  happiness ;  a  similar  pro- 
cess is  repeated  in  larger  quantities,  and  at  less 
distant  intervals ;  the  patient  is  never  comfortable 
but  when  under  this  unnatural  state  of  excite^ 
ment;  the  brain  suffers  from  constant  irritation; 
a  kind  of  heavy  stupor  supervenes  upon  the  short 
brightening  of  the  faculties,  which  is  the  imme-r 
diate  effect  of  every  renewed  dose ;  and  if  this  be 
worn  off  before  another  supply  be  taken,  it  is  suc- 
ceeded by  unconquerable  restlessness,  a  peevish, 
captious  irritability  of  temper,  and  a  variety  of 
miserable  feelings,  which  are  only  superseded  by 
fresh  libations,  and  renewed  irritation  of  this  most 
valuable  organ,  which  cannot,  however,:  always 
be  subjected  with  impunity  to  such  reiterated  ex- 
citement, but  sooner  or  later  has  its  integrity  im- 
paired ;  and  then  a  frightful  train  of  morbid  actions 
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invades  the  patient,  and  subjects  him  to  a  listless 
inaptitude  for  all  exertion,  to  the  diminution  of 
his  muscular  power,  the  wasting  of  his  animal 
frame,    to  loss    of   appetite,   to  disturbed    and 
dreaming  slumbers,  to  disposition  to  drowsiness 
during  the  day,  to  giddiness,  head-ache,  faintings, 
depression  of  spirits ;    and  to  that  fearful  hour, 
which  will  surely  come,  when  a  dreadful  retribu- 
tion of  immediate  suffering,  will  be  the  conse- 
quence ;  when  the  powers  of  the  constitution  will 
be  irretrievably  lost,  and  when  the  wretched  in- 
valid will  become  a  burden  to  himself,  and  his 
attendants,  with  this  aggravating  consideration, 
that  his  sorrows  are  the  result  of  a  habit  of  in- 
temperance, thoughtlessly  acquired  perhaps,  but 
pertinaciously  pursued ;  and  this  period  may  ar- 
rive suddenly,  aye,  instantaneously,  and  perhaps 
at  this  very  hour ! 

Miserable  too,  is  the  mental  state  of  these  un- 
happy sufferers,  never  knowing  peace  and  hap- 
piness, except  when  under  the  influence  of  arti- 
ficial excitement;  convinced  of  their  error,  yet 
without  suflScient  energy  to  abandon  it ;  always 
subjected  to  irritability  of  temper,  which  invests 
every  object  around  them,  with  the  gloom  of  dis- 
satisfaction ;  unfitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  life ; 
gradually  enfeebled  and  destroyed  by  the  slow, 
yet  certain  operation  of  this  destructive  poison ; 
a  prey  to  unavailing  regret  from  reflection  on  the 
past,  yet  the  remorseless  victim  of  the  power  of 
habit ;  advancing  on  the  future,  with  the  cheer- 
less prospect  of  a  useless  and  miserable  old  age  ; 
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assailed  by  loathsome  disease;    and  yet  death 
almost  seeming  to  be  too  tardy  in  putting  a  pe- 
riod to  their  sufferings.     And  if  this  be  a  just 
view  of  the  ultimate  consequences  of  a  habit  of 
intemperance,  how  important  is  it,  that  the  vice 
should  be  checked  in  earliest  infancy ;  aye,  more, 
that  it  should  not  be  encouraged  in  the  nursery, 
by  goading    the    appetite,  and  stimulating  the 
stomach,  and  loading  it  to  repletion ;    how  all- 
important,  that  the  principles  and  the  habit  of 
temperance  should  be  daily  and  hourly  watched  and 
developed. 

The  great  art  of  livings  consists  in  abstemious- 
ness, since  by  this  means^  the  sense  of  taste  will 
be  preserved  in  a  natural  and  susceptible  state ; 
it  will  always  be  in  a  certain  relation  with  the 
wants  of  hunger,  and  the  desire  of  appetite ;  the 
stomach  will  require  no  stimulants  to  coax  it  into 
good  digestion ;  it  will  be  found  the  willing  ser- 
vant of  the  animal  economy,  though  the  rebel- 
lious slave  of  vitiated  inclination;  the  tone  of 
the  general  system  will  be  maintained,  and  it  will 
be  apt  for  all  the  corporeal  functions  of  its  situ- 
ation in  life ;  and  the  individual  will  possess  a 
clear  head,  and  a  light  heart,  capable  of  intel- 
lectual pursuits  with  energy,  and  freed  from  the 
vapours  of  ennui,  and  the  dark  clouds  of  melan- 
choly: the  temper  will  not  be  soured  by  the 
irritation  of  an  oppressed  stomach ;  and  fits  of 
the  spleen,  and  all  the  fancies  of  hypochondriasis 
will  be  known  only  as  matters  of  curiosity,  or 
rather  of  superstition,  like  the  genii, .  and  the 
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fairies,  and  the  spirits^  and  the  bogles,  with  which 
our  ancestors  of  romantic  memory  have  peopled 
every  glen,  and  mountain  pass,  and  have  amused 
the  strong,  and  affrighted  the  feeble  with  tales  of 
their  good  or  bad  offices.  Let  it  be  recollected, 
that  happiness  does  not  consist  in  complete  satis- 
faction, but  that  on  the  contrary,  it  is  destroyed 
by  it.  Moderate  enjoyment  adds  to  comfort; 
but  the  extinction  of  desire  results  from  excess, 
which  also  palls  the  sense  of  pleasure  ;  so  true  it 
is,  that  a  natural  curse  attaches  itself  to  luxurious 
indulgence.  Again,  the  attempt  at  complete  sa- 
tisfaction is  not  only  inseparably  connected  with 
satiety,  but  occasions  an  irritable  state  of  the 
senses,  in  consequence  of  which  their  impres- 
sions are  perverted ;  that  which  was  intended  as 
an  instrument  of  enjoyment  becomes  the  source 
of  misery ;  and  dissatisfaction,  and  disgust,  are 
in  close  alliance  with  the  entire  extinction  of 
want. 

But  this  is  not  all;  not  only  are  the  functions 
of  the  body  disturbed,  by  rendering  it  wholly 
subservient  to  the  inclinations  of  depraved  appe- 
tite ;  not  only  is  its  comfort  subverted,  its  means 
of  enjoyment  opposed,  and  its  taste  rendered 
morbid  ;  not  only  are  appetite,  hunger,  and  good 
digestion  unknown,  and  supplanted  by  the  mise^ 
rable  feelings  of  the  pampered  slave  of  sense ; 
not  only  are  the  physical  strength,  and  health, 
and  vigour  impaired,  and  the  intellectual  mrani- 
festations  stunted  in  their  growth,  or  blighted  in 
their  maturity ;  not  only  is  the  man  subjected  to 
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disease,  and  vain  and  unreal  fears ;  not  only  is 
his  stomach  converted  into  a  great  culinary  la- 
boratory, and  his  mind  into  that  of  the  irritable 
menial  who  presides  over  its  preparations  and  dis- 
guises ;  but  his  heart  is  rendered  impassive^  and 
inaccessible ;  he  is  alive  only  to  selfish  emotion ; 
the  accents  of  woe  break  upon  his  ear  without 
sympathy ;  the  tear  of  sorrow,  the  language  of 
compassion,  fail  to  awaken  his  sensibilities ;  the 
business  of  charity  is  not  his  business ;  his  all 
important  engagements  are  the  arduous  pursuits 
of  gastric  satisfaction ;  and  though  every  indi- 
vidual around  him  may  perish^  he  is  deaf  to  the 
solicitations  of  benevolence,  if  its  boon  may  be 
obtained  only  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  stimulation  of 
his  palate,  and  by  a  loss  of  the  enjoyment  at- 
tached to  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  his  stomach, 
the  feebleness  of  his  intellect,  the  decay  of  bis 
senses,  appetites,  and  passions,  the  subservience 
of  his  will  to  animal  desire,  the  premature  decre<* 
pitude  of  his  mind,  and  the  monstrous  perversion 
of  the  qualities  of  his  heart ! 

The  grand  object  of  good  education  then,  will 
be  the  limitation  of  the  animal  desires,  and  the 
creation  of  few  wants  ;  the  indulgence  of  moderate 
wishes,  and  the  temperate  gratification  of  appe- 
tite. This  object  is  to  be  accomplished  by  sim- 
plicity of  diet,  by  taking  care  that  it  should  be 
sparing  in  quantity ;  by  producing  thankfulness 
for  whatever  may  be  provided,  by  teaching 
children  to  take  all  that  is  set  before  them,  with- 
out curious  inquiry  into  its  properties ;  by  avoid- 
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ing  the  creation  of  artificial  wants  and  desires ; 
by  the  cultivation  of  moderate  wishes ;  and  by 
teaching  them  to  provide  for  the  necessitielst  of 
others,  out  of  some  little  privations  of  their  o.wn : 
so  shall  they  pass  through  life  usefully  and  hap* 
pily ;  so  shall  they  live  while  they  live,  and  eat  and 
drink,  not  because  to->morrow  may  put  an  end  to 
the  capacity  of  eating  and  drinking^  but  because 
to-morrow  will  call  them  to  give  an  account  of  all 
that  they  have  said,  or  done,  or  thought ;  and  may 
aUJind  mercy  in  that  day  ! 


Section  X.     On  Honour,  or  the  love  oj  Repu^ 

tation. 

The  love  of  distinction,  the  desire  of  being 
handed  down  to  posterity  with  honour^  the  wish 
to  be  lifted  out  of  the  little  narrow  sphere  we 
now  occupy,  and  to  be  placed  in  relation  with  the 
universe — to  exist  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
to  be  spoken  of,  and  to  be  had  in  reputation 
by  distant  ages  and  nations,  by  those  who  know 
us  not,  except  from  the  attributes  of  our  cha- 
racter ;  to  transmit  a  name  to  unknown  people, 
and  scarcely  descried  futurity,  not  only  unsullied 
by  the  taint  of  vice,  but  honourable  for  the  exer- 
tion of  virtue,  distinguished  for  talent,  living  in 
the  pleased  recollection  of  others,  and  being  re- 
membered with  regret,  and  yet  with  delight,  and 
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held  up  as  an  example  for  the  imitation  of  the 
young  and  the  unstabJe ;  such  are  some  of  the 
privileges  roan  desires  and  seeks  after  ^  such 
are  the  palm  promised  to  the  productions  of  ge* 
nius,  and  the  consistency  of  virtue. 

This  principle  may  be  useful  as  a  stimulus  to 
activity ;  but  is  insufficient  and  injurious,  should 
it  ever  become  a  motive  to  action.  We  may  de- 
sire the  approbation  of  the  good,  and  we  may 
earnestly  pursue  that  path  of  duty  which  will 
ensure  it ;  but  if  we  constitute  this  the  basis  of 
our  conduct,  and  place  it  in  the  room  of  a  simple 
desire  to  do  the  will  of  God,  then  we  substitute 
an  inferior,  an  unworthy,  an  antichristian  motive, 
for  the  principle  of  faith,  and  of  obedience  which 
arises  from  it ;  for  our  trust  and  confidence  are 
in  men ;  it  is  to  them  we  desire  to  be  pleasing ; 
it  is  their  praise  we  seek,  and  their  approbation 
we  pursue ;  we  rest  satisfied  with  that  which  is 
only  valuable  in  proportion  as  it  is  consistent 
with  religion,  and  coincident  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Most  High !  It  is  this  alone  which 
can  give  value  to  the  praise  of  man ;  for  if  it  be 
at  variance  with  the  truths  of  religion,  and  if  it 
do  not  directly  lead  to  God,  it  is  the  ofispring  of 
Satan,  and  is  intended  to  deceive  us,  to  tempt 
our  hearts  aside  from  the  pursuit  of  heaven,  and 
to  fill  them  with  the  profitless  advantages  of 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  "  the  glory  of 
them/' 

Man  wishes  to  appear  great,  and  pursues  with 
ardour  that  renown,  which  results  from  the  un- 
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conscious  consent  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of 
his  posterity.  To  be  had  in  honour  is  the  great 
object  of  his  wishes ;  and  for  the  most  part,  he 
rests  satisfied  with  the  meed  of  approbation  of 
his  fellows.  But  his  great  desire  should  be, 
to  be  good,  to  obtain  the  favour  of  God,  and  to 
ask  for  the  praise  of  man,  only  as  it  may  be  at- 
tached to  those  exertions  of  the  mind,  or  those 
qualities  of  the  heart,  which  may  have  been 
consecrated,  by  the  influence  of  divine  grace^  to 
the  service  of  God,  and  the  good  of  man.  If 
this  limit  were  not  placed  to  the  desire  of  repu- 
tation we  should  soon  learn  to  sacrifice  principle 
for  momentary  eclat ;  that  which  would  be  pleas- 
ing to  those  around  us,  would  be  our  standard  of 
truth,  our  highest  aim ;  and  in  order  to  secure 
this,  we  should  accommodate  our  views  to  theirs, 
and  lower  our  estimate  of  motive  and  conduct, 
to  the  maxims  and  agency  of  others,  rather  than 
elevate  it  towards  the  pure  and  holy  model  which 
has  been  proposed  for  our  imitation. 

The  love  of  honour  is  developed  in  early  life  ; 
it  is  manifested  in  the  desire  to  excel  of  the 
schoolboy;  it  is  exhibited  in  the  conduct  and 
productions  of  maturity;  it  exists  even  in  ex- 
treme old  age,  and  on  the  very  confines  of  the 
grave ;  it  blossoms  in  childhood,  ripens  in  the 
middle  period  of  life,  and  is  preserved  with  the 
greater  care,  even  as  the  links  of  connexion  with 
existence,  are  daily  fewer,  and  as  the  opportuni- 
ties for  the  acquisition  of  fair  fame,  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  lessened,  and  perhaps  almost  reduced 
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to  nought.  It  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  goods 
of  life,  if  fixed  upon  a  proper  basis,  the  basis  of 
truth ;  it  is  of  more  value  than  riches  ;  and  it  is 
better  to  bequeath  it  to  immediate  posterity,  than 
the  most  splendid  legacy  of  ill-gotten  wealth. 
If  it  be  pursued  with  due  limitations;  it  is  useful 
as  a  constant  memento  to  rectitude  of  conduct ; 
it  affords  a  staff  upon  which  to  lean  in  the  feeble- 
ness of  declining  years  ;  in  the  near  prospect  of 
dissolution  ;  and  in  the  deepening  twilight  of  in- 
firmity, leading  onward  to  the  extinction  of  life, 
and  the  long  night  of  the  grave,  it  will  be  con- 
solatory to  hope  that  being  dead  we  may  yet 
speak ;  that  the  testimony  we  may  have  borne 
in  favour  of  the  truth,  shall  be  seen  after  many 
days ;  that  the  consistency  of  our  conduct,  will 
prove  a  light  to  others ;  that  our  opinions  may 
serve  as  a  guide  to  posterity  ;  that  our  example 
will  be  useful  to  those  who  come  after ;  and  that 
they  may  follow  us,  even  as  we  have  followed  and 
imitated  Christ. 

The  award  of  honour  or  reputation,  is,  or  at 
least  should  be  given  to  every  kind  of  pre-emi- 
nence ;  whether  it  be  to  the  mere  exterior  of 
pleasing  manner ;  or  to  considerable  literary  ac- 
quisition ;  or  to  every  conquest  of  reason  over 
passion ;  or  to  the  discoveries  of  genius,  the  re- 
searches of  industry,  or  the  performance  of  vir- 
tuous action  in  diflScult  circumstances ;  to  the 
consistent  discharge  of  relative  duties,  or  the  un- 
Wearied  pursuits  of  private  charity ;  as  well  as 
to  public  and  more  diffusive  benevolence,  ope- 
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rating  not  so  much  upon  the  individual  and  his 
immediate  connexions,  as  upon  the  happineiss  of 
others ;  it  is  also  conceded  frequently  to  success, 
rightly,  when  that  success  is  merited,  and  is  the 
result  of  peculiar  good  qualities,  but  erroneously, 
where  it  is  the  mere  consequence  of  possessing  a 
greater  share  of  effrontery  than  a  more  talented 
competitor. 

Since  this  reputation  is  founded  upon  opinion ; 
and  since  that  opinion  is  often  erroneous  from 
being  formed  on  a  wrong  basis,  and  variable,  ac- 
cording to  the  ever  changing  caprices  of  fortune 
and  circumstance,  and  folly  and  fashion,  so  is  it 
often  unjust;  it  is  offered  to  prejudice,  and  with- 
held from  virtue ;  it  is  given  to  softness  of  man- 
ner, and  refused  to  real  benevolence;  it  is 
yielded  to  those  who  make  an  ostentatious  dis- 
play of  religious  feeling,  or  conduct,  and  denied 
to  the  humble,  retiring  Christian ;  it  is  ascribed 
to  the  semblance  of  piety,  the  spirit  of  party,  to 
the  narrow-minded  bigot,  and  the  ultra-sectarian 
defender  of  particular .  and  exclusive  doctrines, 
while  it  is  refused  to  the  temper  of  vital  Chris- 
tianity, the  spirit  of  christian  love,  the  charity  of 
the  Bible,  the  catholic  principle  which  would 
embrace  in  one  family,  all  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  several  peculiarities  of  opi- 
nion. 

Reputation  is  often  yielded  to  the  shewy  indi- 
vidual of  conversational  powers,  or  to  the  super- 
ficial review-reader,  who  ^propriates  only  for 
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effect;  and  is  more  sparingly  doled  out  to  the 
retiring,  and  perhaps  taciturn  colossus  of  litera- 
ture; it  is  abundantly  given  to  such  as  talk  of 
their  feelings,  and  most  cautiously  withheld  from 
those  who  reason ;  it  is  afforded  to  those  who  have 
impertinence  enough  to  push  themselves  into  no- 
tice, while  it  is  practically  denied  to  modest 
merit.  In  all  these,  and  in  numberless  other  in- 
stances, it  is  £eillacious  in  its  decisions  :  be  it  then 
the  parent's  aim  to  instruct  the  young  as  to  what 
should  be  the  proper  objects  of  honour,  as  well  as 
to  prepare  them  for  suffering  the  injustice  of  a 
misjudging  and  prejudiced  world. 

When  reputation  has  been  obtained,  it  does  not 
always  add  to  our  happiness,  since  it  places  its 
possessor  in  a  situation  of  trial  and  temptation ; 
and  it  requires  the  greatest  caution  on  his  part  to 
be  preserved  from  a  selfish,  vain-glorious,  and 
conceited  spirit,  as  well  as  from  pride  and  vanity, 
and  a  brood  of  hideous  and  injurious  passions.  It 
IS  difficult  to  preserve  fresh  in  the  recollection,  that 
whatever  we  possess  is  not  our  own,  that  it  is  the 
gift  of  God,  and  that  we  have  nothing  which  we 
did  not  derive  from  him,  and  for  which  we  ought 
not  to  be  humbly  thankful ;  and  yet  this  con- 
yiction  alone  can  preserve  us,  when  the  world 
•bidl  speak  well  of  us.  When  it  does  so,  it 
generally  over-acts  its  part,  and  extols  the  little 
good  we  may  possess ;  so  that  if  we  believe  its 
assertions,  we  shall  be  quite  lost  in  the  high 
opinion  we  shall  form  of  the  value  of  our  own 
character.    Let  us  take  heed,  lest  we  fall. 
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We  must  not  omit  ia  this  place  some  mention 
of  the  laws  of  honour,  that  mistaken  code  which 
does  not  take  for  its  basis  the  laws  of  the  most 
high  God,  but  is  a  direct  violation  of  them,  and 
which  seeks  to  repair  a  wounded  reputation  by 
inflicting  a  physical  wound  upon  the  calumniator ; 
or  in  other  words,  which  seeks  to  substitute  the 
deep  criminality  of  murder,  for  the  trifling  asper«> 
sion  contained  in  the  heated  expression  of  an  un- 
guarded moment.  And  such  is  the  duellist ;  he 
aims  to  conceal  the  imputation  of  some  venial  and 
unfounded  flaw,  by  the  deep  and  indelible  moral 
stain  of  revenge,  carried  on  to  its  last  savage  con- 
summation in  the  destruction  of  life ! ! 

Another  cause  why  reputation  does  not  always, 
or  indeed  often  add  to  our  happiness,  is,  that  it  is 
generally  obtained,    not  without  some  collision 
with  the  world,   and  is  often  awarded,    in  the 
midst  of  dangers  from  avowed  friends  and  secret 
foes,  in  spite  of  many  contrarieties  of  opinion, 
and  not  without  much  violence  done  to  the  private 
feeling  of  others ;  a  violence  which  almost  always 
causes  our  well  merited  renown   to  be   closely 
attended  by  the  blast  of  envy,  and  the  whisper  of 
detraction ;  causes  enough  surely  to  produce  un- 
happiuess  in  the  midst  of  success,  and  to  make 
us  feel,  that  if  the  cup  of  this  world's  blessing  be 
filled  with  honour,  it  is  yet  a  draught  of  primeval 
bitterness,  and  possesses  nothing  which  is  satis- 
factory ;  it  is  the  first  impression  of  the  deadliest 
poison,   (arsenic,)  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  very 
quickly  destructive  to  all  the  energies  of  life.     In 
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such  circumstances,  the  glory  of  Christianity,  is 
all  that  is  worthy  of  being  sought  after ;  even  the 
confession  of  unworthiness ;  the  striving  after  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  God,  and  conformity  to  the 
image  of  his  Son ;    the  anxiety  after  our  future 
happiness;  the  desire  to  make  our  calling  and 
election  sure ;  the  constant  pursuit  of  those  secrets 
of  futurity,    which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive ;  the  anxious  wish  to  obtain  a 
foretaste  of  immortality,  of  that  tranquil,  peaceful 
state,  in  which  the  competition  of  intellect,  the 
jarring  of  passions,  the  jostling  of  interests,  the 
collision  of  feeling,  the  errors  of  opinion,  the  fal- 
lacies of  judgment,  the  injustice  of  man,  shall  all 
be  exchanged  for  the  one  delightful  employment 
of  vying  with  each  other  to  praise  Him  most,  who 
has  saved  us  from  evil,  washed  us  in  his  blood, 
and  presented  us  without  spot,  before  the  throne 
of  God. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

ON  THE  PROCESS  OF  MENTAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  process  of  mental  instruction  has  been  al* 
ready  so  fully  considered  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters, that  to  return  to  it  in  the  present,  must 
appear  like  marching  over  the  same  ground,  and 
must  be  in  fact,  a  recapitulation  of  similar  truths. 
And  be  it  so :  we  can  seldom  travel  through  the 
same  country,  without  descrying  beauties,  which 
had   before  escaped   our  notice;    and  identical 
truths  need  to  be  repeated  again  and  again,  in 
order  to  revive  their  slumbering  impression,  and 
to  place  them  perhaps  in  a  novel  point  of  view,  or 
at  all  events,  to  recall  their  pristine  form,  and 
strength,  and  depth  of  colouring.     Thus,  for  in- 
stance, here^  as  well  as  in  moulding  the  temper, 
and  educating  habits,  it  is  necessary  to  consult 
the  original  bias  of  the  mental  manifestations. 
Want  of  attention  to  this  principle,  is  a  frequent 
source  of  failure  in  the  process  of  instruction ; 
because  its  cares  have  been  lavished  upon  a  per- 
verse and  bizarre  pursuit,  even  that  of  training 
the  productions  of  mind,  and  forcing  the  young 
idea  into  a  direction  uncongenial  to  that  bias,  and 
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frequently  incompatible  with  it.  Hence  the  form- 
ation of  distorted  characters ;  of  those  whose 
fruits  are  immature,  or  which  bear  no  fruit  at  all; 
of  those  whose  attention  is  distracted  by  every 
new  object,  without  being  commanded  into  a 
steady  train  of  thought;  whose  perceptions  are 
quick,  but  often  prejudiced  and  erroneous  ;  whose 
memory  is  so  treacherous,  that  the  perception  of 
their  impressions  not  being  sufficiently  attended 
to,  they  are  almost  immediately  forgotten,  or 
recollected  only  as  the  frusta  of  thought,  broken 
and  disjointed  images  of  disconnected  ruins: 
hence  also,  the  origin  of  those  who  reason  little 
or  incorrectly  ;  who  associate  wildly;  who  reflect 
not  at  all ;  whose  imagination  is  too  ^smtastic  to 
admit  of  controul ;  whose  judgment  is  fallacious ; 
whose  acts,  and  whose  opinions  of  those  acts, 
and  whose  conscience  of  good  and  evil  are  perpe- 
tually at  variance ;  whose  will  is  acted  upon  by  a 
thousand  caprices ;  and  whose  faculty  of  imitation 
resembles  rather  the  mimicry  of  the  monkey, 
than  the  rational  acquisition  of  good  from  the 
study  of  good  models. 

It  is  impossible  to  educate  by  a  charm,  or  a 
nostrum,  or  by  an  undeviating  system ;  the  indi- 
vidual mind  must  be  studied,  and  a  system  for 
each  must  be  evolved.  That  indeed  is  the  worst 
kind  of  empiricism,  which  would  apply  the  same 
remedies  to  support  health,  and  to  cure  disease, 
under  every  possible  variety  of  circlimstance  and 
situation,  in  every  change  of  climate,  and  in  every 
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constitution,  however  dissimilar.  A  mode  of  treat- 
ment, beneficial  in  a  few  instances,  would,  if  uni- 
versally applied,  become  injurious  to  the  majo- 
rity, and  absolutely  destructive  to  very  many. 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  education  as  that  which 
is  indifferent ;  that  which  is  not  useful  must  be 
mischievous  ;  that  which  does  not  minister  to  the 
increase  of  strength,  must  impair  it ;  that  which 
does  not  contribute  to  the  mental  growth,  take^ 
away  from  its  vigour ;  that  which  does  not  act  as 
a  medicine,  will  prove  a  poison;  and  even  the 
former,  however  well  intended,  may  be  converted 
into  the  latter  by  injudicious,  or  ill-timed  admi- 
nistration. 

Education  is  not  omnipotent ;  it  cannot  super- 
sede the  conformation  which  nature  has  im- 
pressed ;  and  its  powers  extend  no  farther  than 
to  educe,  modify,  regulate  and  apply  the  faculties 
she  may  have  conferred.  If  nature  have  cast  the 
character  into  a  certain  mould,  of  which  it  may 
have  received  tlie  impression ;  and  if  education, 
with  the  idle  expectation  of  finding  it  still  tofl 
and  plastic,  and  susceptible  of  any  other  forma- 
tion, according  to  the  will  of  the  instructor,  should 
seek  to  produce  this  change,  and  to  divert  the 
mental  shoots  into  another  direction,  it  will  as- 
suredly find  that  the  former  will  be  perpetually 
endeavouring  to  assert  its  power,  and  to  regain 
its  original  character ;  and  that  that  which  might 
have  been  well-defined,  and  strongly  marked,  and 
vigorously  pronounced,  and  prominent,  energetic 
and  valuable,  if  suffered  to  develop  itself  accord- 
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ing  to  nature's  formula,  will  become  distorted, 
confused,  jumbled  together  without  order  or  ar- 
rangement, and  will  be  rendered  an  object  of 
pity,  for  its  manifold  inconsistencies  and  weak- 
nesses. So  may  the  tree  to  which  nature  has 
given  the  law  of  its  growth  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion, be  bent  according  to  the  will  of  the  gar- 
dener :  but  to  no  purpose ;  nature  will  constantly 
display  her  resources,  and  exhibit  her  power  of 
contravening  art,  by  throwing  out  fresh  shoots, 
which  invariably  continue  to  seek  their  original 
destination,  and  to  maintain  inviolate  the  charac- 
ter first  impressed  upon  it ;  the  beauty  and  use- 
fulness of  the  plant  may  be  destroyed^  but  not 
the  immediate  agency,  and  ultimate  tendency  of 
its  growth.  So  also  the  attempt  to  alter  the  pri- 
mitive form  of  the  character  will  be  useless,  and 
mischievous :  it  cannot  be  accomplished ;  much 
time  will  be  lost  in  the  trial,  and  the  temper  will 
be  irrecoverably  injured,  while  a  degree  of  irrita- 
bility will  be  called  forth^  which  will  form  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  only  rational  means  of  counter- 
acting that  which  is  injurious,  viz.  to  give  promi- 
nence, and  activity,  and  importance  to  other  facul- 
ties best  calculated  to  supersede  and  keep  under 
the  restlessness  of  morbid  idiosyncracy. 

This  observation  only  shews  that  the  primitive 
form  of  the  character  must  be  consulted,  in  order 
to  determine  advantageously  on  the  means  neces* 
sary  to  successful  instruction :  but  although  edu^ 
cation  and  cultivation  cannot  set  aside  the  designs 
of  nature,  yet  it  is  equally  demonstrable  that  the 
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two  are  mutual  re-agents ;  and  that  the  influence 
of  natural  character  cannot  entirely  defeat  the 
purposes  of  education,  when  judiciously  unfolded, 
temperately  yet  firmly  persisted  in,  and  rationally 
applied.  The  conclusion  is,  that  nature  and 
education  ought  never  to  be  at  variance;  but 
that  the  one  should  always  coincide  with,  and 
assist  the  other,  in  order  that  they  may  be  ren^ 
dered  mutually  effective.  Nature's  impress  should 
be  seized  by  the  hand  of  education^  and  should 
be  so  modelled  and  governed  as  to  become  an 
instrument  of  usefulness.  The  attempt  to  coun- 
teract her  intentions  may  indeed  be  fruitless ;  but 
it  is  of  infinite  importance  to  watch  the  develop- 
ment of  those  designs,  and  to  infuse  into  them  a 
living  character  of  substantial  worth ;  so  that  the 
original  bias  which  might  otherwise  countervail 
and  frustrate  our  wishes,  may  be  converted  into  an 
engine  of  forwarding  our  fairest  hopes. 

Thus,  where  nature  may  have  given  a  too 
fervid  imagination,  it  is  impossible  to  destroy  its 
influence ;  but  if  education  will  stoop  to  employ 
it,  even  this  may  be  found  the  means  of  fixing  the 
attention  to  all  that  is  valuable,  and  worthy  of 
pursuit.  There  may  exist  a  feeble  and  sickly 
manifestation  of  mental  attributes ;  yet  such  may 
be  rendered  useful;  not  by  directing  the  mind 
immediately  to  objects  which  require  great  exer- 
tion of  thought,  but  by  making  this  very  feeble- 
ness, and  the  consciousness  of  its  existence,  the 
instrument  of  its  own  cure.  Thus  the  sensitive, 
fervid,  and  imaginative  character  may  be  taught 
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not  to  waste  its  vigour  on  ideal  phantoms,  but  to 
direct  its  energies  to  objects  of  importance :  the 
reasoning  and  reflecting,  the  cold  and  persever- 
ing, may  be  gradually  led  to  a  greater  display  of 
feeling,  under  the  influence  of  the  principles  it 
has  imbibed,  and  the  culture  these  may  have  re- 
ceived: the  feeble  may  be  taught  to  aspire  by 
degrees ;  conscious  of  their  own  inadequacy,  they 
may  become  really  humble,  and  from  the  influ- 
ence of  this  humility  may  acquire  an  indelible 
value.  Thus  the  seeds  of  genuine  character  will 
be  developed  ;  and  when  the  soil  shall  have  been 
prepared  by  judicious  management,  and  chastened 
by  exposure  to  the  genial  rains  and  dews  of 
knowledge,  to  the  rays  of  brightening  science, 
and  above  all  to  the  light  of  Christianity,  and  the 
beams  of  religion  and  virtue,  the  true  light  from 
whose  reflection  alone  it  is  that  any  object  can 
appear  lucid;  the  natural  richness  and  fertility 
of  the  soil  will  have  been  increased,  and  it  will 
have  become  capable  of  bearing  other  fruits,  and 
maturing  other  principles,  which  if  attempted  to 
have  been  implanted  at  first,  must  necessarily 
have  perished.  Gradual  a?nelioration,  not  rapid 
conversion,  is  the  principle ;  the  latter,  in  the  in- 
tellectual world,  is  chimerical,  the  former  is  prac- 
ticable. 

Another  principle  which  will  be  found  useful 
to  the  instructor,  is  the  unwearied  attempt  to  con- 
vert to  her  oum  use  all  which  may  appear  unpro- 
mising or  unpleasing.  As  yet,  the  mind  is  free 
from  the  impression  of  false  or  erroneous  princi- 
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pies,  SO  that  it  is  not  so  much  against  these  we 
are  called  upon  to  combat,  but  against  the  influ- 
ence of  natural  temper  and  disposition,  against 
the  agency  of  passion,  against  the  operation  of 
early  prejudice,  and  against  every  peculiar  bias 
resulting  from  these  several  states.  Above  all, 
let  the  christian  parent  be  careful  to  secure  the 
prejudices  of  her  ofispring  on  her  own  side  ;  for 
prejudice  is  not  error,  but  the  action  of  a  principle, 
which  forms  a  judgment  before  it  is  fully  capable 
of  understanding  and  appreciating  all  the  circum- 
stances which  influence  its  observation.  Educa- 
tion should  be  particularly  operative  in  the  im- 
pression of  a  certain  number  of  these  prejudices. 
There  may  be  something  abhorrent  in  the  idea  of 
prejudice,  in  consequence  of  the  general  employ- 
ment of  the  term;  but  there  is  really  nothing  in 
the  thing  itself  which  should  excite  our  aversion, 
or  prevent  its  frequent  application  to  the  process 
of  mental  instruction.  Even  a  belief  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Revelation  must  be  accounted  a  preju- 
dice, although  it  be  one  of  the  highest  moment, 
and  greatest  advantage ;  for  we  believe  (and  act 
on  that  belief)  what  we  cannot  fully  comprehend. 
Hence  prejudice  should  be  secured  on  the  side 
of  truth ;  and  this  tendency  of  the  human  mind 
should  be  rendered  available  for  the  purpose  of 
implanting  principles  which  will  exert  a  benefi- 
cial, amoral,  a  religious  influence;  which  shall 
exclude  the  prejudices  of  sophistry  and  error,  and 
practical  scepticism;  prejudices  which  result  from 
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the  absence  of  knowledge,  instead  of  being  made 
the  means  of  conveying  important  information. 

The  exercise  of  the  passions  also  may  be  ren- 
dered useful ;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  engage  these  powerful  auxiliaries  on  the  side 
of  instruction,  since  they  can  render  it  both  agree- 
able and  easy,  partly  from  their  direct  influence, 
but  more  especially  from  the  conversion  of  their 
excessive,  or  uncontrouled,  or  distorted  tendency, 
towards  the  side  of  truth  and  virtue.     It  is  par- 
ticularly with  this  view  that  the  lurking  agency 
of  evil  emotion  should  be  most  scrupulously  de- 
tected, in  order  that  whatever  is  offensive  or  in- 
jurious; whatever  is  calculated  to  retard  the  in- 
tellectual manifestations ;  whatever  is  baneful  to 
the  growth  of  talent ;  whatever  detracts  from  the 
influence  of  moral  action,  and  religious  motive,  and 
scriptural  principle,  should  be  converted  in  favour 
of  the  views  of  education.    Much  may  be  effected 
with  this  view,  by  giving  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
sequence to  that  which  it  is  wished  to  destroy,  or 
at  the  least  to  diminish  its  power ;  by  appearing 
to  foster  and  encourage  it,  but  really  by  so  em- 
ploying it  as  to  subject  it  to  the  secret,  constant, 
uniform  operation  of  such  counter-agents ;    and 
then  its  nature  and  tendency  will  be  gradually 
and  completely,  though  silently  and  unobtrusively 
altered ;  and  the  disposition  which  is  unpromising 
may  be  rendered  capable  of  maturing  the  most 
valuable  fruits. 
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Genius. 

It  is  necessary  in  this  place  to  consider  the 
degree  of  attention  which  should  be  paid  to  what 
is  usually  termed  genius;  a  something,  which 
when  deprived  of  the  air  of  mysticism  which  has 
been  thrown  around  it,  and  when  reduced  to  its 
real  weight,  and  legitimate  properties,  may  be 
defined  to  consist  in  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  the 
reception  of  particular  ideas ;  a  quickness  of  per- 
ception, as  applied  to  specific  objects ;  a  fervour 
of  intellect,  which  catches  at  a  glance  the  im-' 
pression  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  certain  ideas ; 
and  which  almost  anticipates  the  pains  bestowed 
on  its  cultivation.  This  form  of  predisposition, 
resolvable  after  all  into  a  certain  unknown  condi- 
tion of  the  brainular  organ,  which  allows  it  to  be 
more  readily  excited  by  some  stimuli  than  by 
others,  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  or  extraordi- 
nary, and  is  no  more  remarkable  than  the  pecu- 
liarities which  attend  individuals  with  respect  to 
the  excitement  of  their  senses  agreeably  or  dis- 
agreeably, by  particular  objects  of  taste,  by  pecu- 
liar odours,  by  the  distinctive  characters  of  sound, 
by  varying  pencils  of  light,  or  by  the  different 
qualities  of  tangible  bodies.  Wherever  it  exists, 
however,  it  requires  great  care;  since  there  is 
danger  lest  genius  should  rest  satisfied  with  su- 
perficial acquirement;  lest,  acquainted  with  its 
power  of  appropriation,  it  should  cease  to  employ 
that  power  from  very  indolence ;  and  lest  it 
should  finally  rest  satisfied  with  the  exercise  of 
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its  peculiar  forte,  instead  of  aiming  to  compass 
the  greatest  possible  extension  to  the  domain  of 
mind  ;  lest  it  should  be  contented  with  the  exer- 
tion of  qualities  which  possess  more  splendor  than 
worth,  more  brilliance  than  depth,  more  polish 
than  weight,  more  tinsel  than  precious  metal. 

Far  then  from  anxiously  wishing  for  the  display 
of  genius,  the  parent  will  observe  its  active  stir- 
rings with  anxiety  and  solicitude ;  since  it  often 
argues  a  preternatural  irritability  of  the  mental 
system,  in  constequence  of  which,  it  may  be  easily 
aroused  into  cz'ces^ive  action  by  commpn  causes ; 
causes  which  should  only  operate  as  a  usual,  and 
simple,  and  natural  incentive  to  the  understanding 
and  the  judgment ;  while  again,  in  the  sensitive 
child  of  genius,  perception  is  so  vivid,  and  the 
imagination  frequently  so  restless,  that  there  is 
great  danger  lest  the  excitement  should  become 
morbid,  and  should  lead  to  feverish,  rather  than 
to  healthy  action.    In  this  case,  there  would  often 
be  a  great  want  of  solidity,  and  stability  of  cha- 
racter ;  there  may  be  found,  the  dazzling  polish 
of  wit  and  vivacity ;   but  the  more  sober  faculties 
of  reason,  reflection,    and  judgment  will  be  in 
danger  of  existing  most  sadly  minus.     The  pos- 
sessor of  great  original  powers  is  to  be  noticed 
with  fear,  lest  the  mind  should  become  super- 
ficially acquainted  with  much,  but  learn  nothing 
thoroughly  ;  for  the  beneficial  influence  of  educa- 
tion is  commonly  felt,  as  its  diflerent  parts  are 
combined,  and  wrought  into  an  integral  system, 
individually  calculated,  for  the  possessions  and 
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the  wants  of  each.  In  the  child  of  great  parts, 
the  mind  is  often  not  sufficiently  retentive  of  its 
knowledge,  to  be  enabled  to  combine  it ;  hence 
the  effusions  of  natural  genius  should  be  restrained 
or  directed;  they  should  be  employed  in  the 
pursuit  of  objects,  which  require  slow  and  patient 
investigation ;  the  mind  should  be  early  trained  to 
diligence,  unfatigued  perseverance,  unremitting  la- 
bour :  to  order  and  precision  in  the  performance 
of  its  duties;  to  regularity  in  the  distribution, 
and  economy  in  the  management  and  expenditure 
of  its  time  :  and  then  the  possession  of  this  pecu- 
liar aptitude  may  be  made  the  means  of  much 
good,  and  should  serve  as  a  beacon  to  point  the 
way  in  which  the  talents  may  be  most  beneficially 
employed. 

Parents  often  admire  this  brilliant  gift,  whereas 
if  left  to  its  natural  influence,  it  is  essentially  a 
misfortune,  a  dangerous  pre-eminence ;  giving  ex- 
tensive views,  but  liable  to  the  grossest  perver- 
sion ;  its  excursive  flights  will  be  restrained  with 
difficulty ;  and  it  will  greatly  increase  the  labour 
of  education^  while  its  possessor,  except  under 
extreme  caution,  will  generally  make  a  far  less 
valuable  character,  than  one  who  with  half  the 
natural  talent,  is  obliged  to  exert  that  power  in 
the  acquisition  of  substantial  stores  of  mind.  It 
may  be  established  as  a  principle,  that  knowledge 
easily  acquired  seldom  lasts  long ;  for  in  the  first 
place,  that  which  is  obtained  without  difficulty  and 
labour,  is  not  often  valued ;  and  when  the  effort 
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of  pursuit  is  slight,  the  enjoyment  of  possession 
is  transient ;  the  impression  made  by  both  is  su- 
perficial in  its  effect,  and  transitory  in  its  dura- 
tion ;  it  is  blown  away  by  some  new  object  of 
desire;  change,  and  fickleness,  and  the  love  of 
sensation,  form  the  principal  attributes  of  mind ; 
and  to  this  morbid  appetite  for  stimulation,  the 
wholesome  desire  for  plain  food  is  sacrificed. 

This  natural  tendency  is  sometimes  augmented 
by  the  injudicious  conduct  of  parents,  who  will 
not  only  admire  that  aptitude  to  learn,  which 
leaves  the  child  destitute  of  exertion,  industry, 
energy,  and  solidity ;  but  who  will  also,  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  vanity,  make  a  parade  of  this 
talent,  even  in  the  very  ears  of  the  party  con- 
cerned, whom  they  will  hold  up,  as  possessing 
abilities  capable  of  carrying  the  world  before  it, 
and  will  soon  render  vain,  and  self-confident,  and 
silly,  and  disagreeable ;  while  the  event  will 
prove,  that  the  (perhaps)  neglected,  the  timid, 
retiring,  modest,  but  persevering  character  will 
be  more  highly  respected,  more  valuable,  and 
happier,  than  the  idle  and  conceited,  though  in- 
finitely more  talented  child  of  genius. 

The  excessive  action  of  genius  is  usually  com- 
bined with  a  deficiency  of  power  to  maintain  it ; 
and  therefore  the  indications  for  the  parent,  are  to 
suppress  action,  and  to  support  or  infuse  power.  Thus 
for  instance,  the  extreme  vividness  of  perception 
is  to  be  restrained,  while  the  faculty  of  attention 
is  to  be  developed ;  the  susceptibility  to  impress 
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sion  should  be  blunted,  while  the  memory  should 
be  strengthened ;  feeling  should  be  regulated, 
while  the  influence  of  reason  is  augmented ;  the 
mere  power  of  acquisition  should  be  discouraged, 
while  the  habit  of  reflection  should  be  fostered ; 
the  eager  desire  after  sensation  should  give  place 
to  the  sobriety  of  thought ;  the  waywardness  of 
uncontrouled  desire  must  yield  to  the  dictates  of 
principle  and  conscience;  the  imagination  must 
be  preserved  within  due  bounds,  while  a  prepon- 
derance should  be  given  to  the  just  laws  of  defined 
imitation.  A  similar  rule  is  applicable  to  the  at- 
tributes of  the  moral,  as  to  the  qualities  of  the 
intellectual  being.  Mistake  or  mis- management 
may  be  fatal  to  both ;  for  the  ever-varying  im- 
pulse of  evanescent  impression  will  produce  only 
a  momentary  excitement  of  intellect,  and  will 
finally  terminate  in  the  ignis  fatuus,  the  brilliant 
meteor,  which  has  only  served  to  deceive  the  un- 
wary, in  the  gloom  of  grossest  ignorance,  making 
darkness  still  more  dark,  by  the  preceding  corus- 
cation. 

Again,  this  possession  endangers  the  moral 
welfare,  since  it  leads  for  ever  to  the  verge  of  the 
magic  circle  of  temptation;  and  at  all  events, 
proves  a  snare  to  the  young,  and  to  those  whose 
principles  are  not  fully  formed.  For,  independ- 
ently of  the  thousand  occasions  in  society,  which 
attract  the  youth  of  brilliant  parts,  from  the  nar- 
row path  of  rectitude,  there  is  one  most  serious 
evil ;    viz.  supposing  the  most  favourable  case. 
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that  the  attainments  of  genius  are  solid,  and  its 
resources  great ;  still  its  possession  paves  the  way 
for  a  too  high  estimation  of  human  knowledge ; 
and  this  idea  once  excited,  becomes  a  prejudice 
against  other  kinds  of  information,  operates  as  a 
veil  upon  the  mind,  renders  its  perceptions  con- 
fused and  undefined,  introduces  doubt,  exalts  its 
own  powers  of  thought,  and  thus  leads  on  to  a 
disparagement  of  revelation,  and  to  the  wily  laby- 
rinths of  scepticism,  terminating  in  the  endless 
mazes  of  infidelity,  that  highest,  last,  and  greatest 
eflfort, — that  most  perfect  example  of  the  most 
astonishing  credulity  ;  a  credulity  which  believes 
the  most  monstrous  propositions^  rather  than  sub- 
mit the  pride  of  intellect  to  be  taught  of  God.  Far 
then  from  giving  the  child,  who  is  a  possessor 
of  great  genius,  an  idea,  that  this  gift  is  the  indi- 
cation of  a  superior  understanding,  convince  it, 
that  you  dread  the  possession ;  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous in  the  extreme ;  that  it  indicates  rather 
deficiency,  than  the  fulness  of  mental  manifesta- 
tion, rather  feebleness  than  strength  :  teach  it  to 
be  modest  and  distrustful ;  fearful  of  its  peculiar 
tendencies,  and  diffident  in  the  display  of  its  re- 
sources :  instruct  it  into  the  necessity  of  becoming 
ingenuous,  and  instil  into  its  mind  this  principle, 
that  if  the  persevering  industry  of  the  humble  be 
added  to  the  possession  of  powerful  talent,  it  may 
then  by  proper  management,  arrive  at  a  degree  of 
excellence  and  information,  which  mere  quick- 
ness of  perception  can  never  hope  to  attain. 
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It  must  also  be  remarked  in  this  place,  that 
wherever  there  exists  this  facility  of  acquisition, 
care  is  required,  that  the  attention  should  not  b6 
called  to  a  multiplicity  of  objects  in  rapid  sue* 
cession ;  or  it  will  become  distracted  with  variety, 
and  never  gain  a  complete  acquaintance  with  any : 
it  should  not  then  be  divided,  but  concentrated^ 
especially  ,at  first.  Thus,  the  division  of  time, 
into  a  great  number  of  very  minute  portions,  each 
occupied  by  separate  and  dissimilar  engagements, 
prevents  entirely  the  full  effect  of  every  one;  and 
thus  with  all  the  bustling  activity  of  constant  oc- 
cupation, much  time  is  virtually  lost ;  a  habit  of 
earnest  trifling  is  produced^ — the  strenua  inertia  of 
busy  nothingness ;  and  undisturbed  attention  to 
subjects  of  primary  importance  is  rendered  iiib- 
possible.  Another  evil  of  no  secondary  import- 
ance, arising  from  the  fitfulness  of  incessantly 
altered  pursuit,  is,  that  by  it,  the  mind  may  be 
led  to  seek  amusement  in  a  variety  of  ever-chang- 
ing duties  ;  and  so  passing  through  life  in  a  whirl 
of  perpetual  motion,  to  leave  no  time  for  the  study 
of  the  heart,  and  the  future  eternal  relations  of 
the  immaterial  spirit :  *'  serious  things  to-morrow/* 
as  cried  the  wretched  voluptuary,  within  an  hour 
of  his  assassination,  to  the  messenger  who  brought 
him  the  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy  formed 
against  his  life :  "  serious  things  to-morrow,'* 
practically  exclaims  the  thoughtless  child  of  in-, 
cessant  occupation ;  '*  I  have  no  time  now  to  attend 
to  you,"  and  that  perhaps  within  an  hour  of  being 
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called  to  his  last  audit.  This  idea  may  be  fanciful: 
but  assuredly,  much  of  the  moral  constitution, 
may  be  traced  to  the  remote  influence  of  some 
physical  or  intellectual  cause ;  a  cause,  for  the  in- 
fluence of  which  notwithstanding,  we  are  every 
way  accountable  as  free  agents  ;  and  which  per- 
haps itself  forms  an  ingredient  in  that  system  of 
probation,  which  is  the  defined  chargicteristic  of 
our  temporary  situation  in  this  world. 

To  conclude,  the  parent  must  be  careful,  that 
the  imagination  be  early  subdued  under  the  power 
of  reason,  and  the  influence  of  religion.  This 
faculty  may  be  deficient;  but  it  is  more  frequently 
redundant.  In  the  former  case,  it  may  be  gently 
and  cautiously  stimulated  by  some  of  the  purest 
works  of  fiction,  by  the  study  of  our  best  poets, 
and  by  the  perusal  of  the  most  unexceptionable 
dramatic  pieces.  But  its  eflects  are  principally 
to  be  feared  in  the  latter  instance  :  a  little  tame- 
ness  of  fancy ;  a  little  want  of  sprightly  associ- 
ation, may  exist  without  injury  to  the  individual; 
but  the  exuberant  imagination  requires  to  be 
carefully  disciplined.  Religion  is  its  only  truest 
guide ;  this  forms  a  perfect  safeguard  from  its 
erratic  influence ;  and  under  its  protection,  it  may 
become  the  source  of  much  happiness  to  its  pos- 
sessor, and  of  usefulness  to  those  with  whom  be 
stands  associated.  Here  however  it  is  still  sub- 
jected to  reason ;  for  religion  enjoins  nothing, 
asks  nothing,  possesses  nothing,  which  is  not  in 
strict  conformity  with  reason,  though  we  may  not 
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be  able  fully  to  comprehend  all  its  bearings  and 
relations  :  and  if  its  influence  should  ever  be  su- 
perseded, the  mind  is  left  to  wander  without  a 
guide,  in  the  fairy  wilds,  the  ideal  images  of  en- 
thusiasm, the  baseless  creations  of  ungoverned 
fancy. 

The  agency  of  imagination  over  taste,  and 
thought,  and  feeling,  and  action,  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  or  left  to  itself,  lest  an  erroneous 
tendency  should  be  imbibed,  and  serious  evils 
should  follow  in  its  train.  Nor  must  it  ever  be 
forgotten,  that  a  superficial  method  of  instruction 
will  greatly  promote  luxuriance  of  fancy,  and  will 
even  almost  give  it  a  degree  of  prurience  ;  while 
it  will  be  repressed  by  all  those  plans  which  are 
more  solid  and  stable.  The  sketchy  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  together  with  light  reading,  will  much 
more  readily  occasion  a  corresponding  effect  upon 
the  imagination,  than  will  be  the  consequence  of 
patient  study  on  the  judgment ;  and  that  because 
the  imagination  is  more  easily  acted  upon,  and 
the  feelings  are  more  powerful  agents  than  mere 
reason  and  reflection ;  and  thus,  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  are  liable  to  become  active,  long 
before  the  understanding  can  be  opened,  or  the 
judgment  developed. 

Finally,  if  the  efforts  of  imagination  be  not 
guarded  by  the  sobered  results  of  instruction,  and 
founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  judgment,  and  built 
up  on  the  imperishable  superstructure  of  religion, 
it  will  be  worthless  and  vapid,  in  proportion  as  it 
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is  artificial  and  premature ;  in  proportion  as  it  is 
attracted  by  the  light  and  airy  nothings  of  the 
day,  and  as  it  floats  through  the  atmosphere  of 
life,  placed  far  above  the  simple  realities  of  the 
world,  and  infinitely  farther  below  the  pure  and 
holy  regions  of  the  blest ;  that  middle  state,  which 
renders  the  individual  unfit  for  a  residence  on 
this  nether  world,  and  ever  keeps  him  from  truly 
aspiring  after  the  unseen  joys  of  futurity ! 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

ON   REWARDS   AND   PUNISHMENTS. 

A  SYSTEM  of  reward  for  good  conduct,  and  of 
punishment  for  its  converse,  forms  an  essential 
part  of  the  maternal  police.     Futile  and  inefficient 
indeed  is  the  domestic  economy  in  which  reward 
is  the  only  feature,  and  in  which  the  exclusive 
form   of  punishment   is    the    absence   of  reward. 
Equally  absurd  is  that  system  of  government, 
which  consists  in  a  series  of  graduated  punish- 
ments for  impropriety ;  and  in  which  there  exists 
no  peculiar  reward  for  opposite  conduct,  but  the 
only  mark  of  approbation  is  the  negation  of  punish- 
ment.    It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  civil  magistrate 
is  only  the  dispenser  of  justice  to  the  innocent, 
and  of  punishment  to  the  guilty,  in  so  far  as  the 
comfort,   and  property,  and  life,   or  reputation 
dearer  than  life,  of  the  former  have  been  invaded 
by  any  overt  act  of  the  latter ;  and  that  his  power 
does  not  directly  extend  so  far  as  to  reward  the 
persevering  in  virtuous  action ;  but  the  analogy 
by  no  means  holds  perfectly  in  the  supposed 
cases,  since  the  object  of  the  civil  magistrate  is 
only  action^  however  the  quality  of  that  action  may 
be  modified  by  circumstances  or  by  motives^  which 
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palliate  its  magnitude  on  the  one  hand,  or  in- 
crease its  enormity  on  the  other :  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  object  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
parent,  is  not  so  much  the  action  itself,  as  its  secret 
springs,  the  various  conflicting  emotions  and  pas- 
sions of  the  infant  bosom  ;  and  the  peculiar  design 
with  which  action  has  been  contemplated. 

And  again,  with  regard  to  the  civil  magistrate, 
it  is  presumed  that  virtue  will  meet  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  reward ;  and  that  although  it  may  be 
neglected  here,  it  will  by  and  by  be  abundantly 
recompensed.  But  in  early  infancy,  although 
long  after  the  period  of  discipline  should  have 
.commenced,  the  parent  does  not  possess  the 
means  of  referring  to  this  futurity  of  reward,  as 
an  encouragement  to  rectitude  of  action  ;  and  if 
she  did,  there  are  those  who  would  deny  the  pro- 
priety of  employing  this  principle  as  ah  incentive 
to  virtue ;  and  if  in  the  more  favourable  supposi- 
tion, the  understanding  of  the  child  should  be 
sufficiently  developed  for  this  purpose,  is  there 
not  a  manifest  inconsistency  in  directing  its  feeble 
glance  beyond  the  grave,  in  affirming  that  you  are 
looking  forward  to  this  place  of  rest,  and  peace, 
and  happiness,  where  you  will  be  able  to  praise 
and  adore,  and  love  God,  with  undivided,  and 
with  pure  afiection,  and  yet  that  you  would  not 
bestow  the  meed  of  approbation  on  that  which  is 
good,  in  so  far  as  it  is  humbly  designed  in  obedience 
to  his  will  ?  Is  there  not  a  palpable  incongruity, 
in  asserting  that  you  are  travelling  towards  heaven, 
and  yet  that  you   do  not  admire,  and  esteem, 
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and  love  (should  you  meet  them  on  your  road) 
any  of  its  productions,  notwithstanding  their 
growth  may  have  been  stunted  or  their  beauty 
impaired,  by  their  association  with  matter,  and 
by  their  residence  on  this  earth,  which  is  not  their 
native  clime :  but  this  testimony  of  approbation^  this 
admiration  and  esteem,  if  they  esist,  are  in  fact,  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  a  recompense;  for  they 
form  a  certain  valuable  consideration,  attached  to 
certain  modes  of  conduct,  and  as  such  are,  in  plain 
unsophisticated  language,  rewards. 

Since,  however,  there  are  some  excellent, 
though  we  think  mistaken  parents,  who  object 
altogether  to  the  system  of  rewards,  and  even  to 
the  slightest  testimony  of  approbation,  as  in  the 
employment  of  the  term  good,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  this  subject  more  at  large.  And  we 
shall  do  so,  first,  by  shewing  that  a  system  of 
rewards  is  founded  in  nature,  and  therefore  results 
from  those  laws  by  which  the  Supreme  Governor 
of  the  universe  has  directed  the  course  of  nature  : 
and  next,  that  it  is  expressly  sanctioned  by 
religion. 

With  regard  to  this  stumbling-stone,  this  un- 
fortunate term  good;  it  is  confessed  on  all  hands, 
that  man  is  corrupt,  that  there  is  none  that  doeth 
good,  that  he  is  inclined  only  to  evil  continually ; 
and  yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  term  goodh 
applicable  even  to  the  imperfect  actions  of  this 
sinful,  helpless  creature.  For  God  is  pleased  to 
accept,  and  graciously  condescends  to  be  honoured 
by,  those  who  with  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
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his  will,  and  in  dependence  upon  the  assistance 
of  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  and  with  a  sincere  desire 
of  living  to  his  glory,  do  earnestly  strive  with  pure 
hearts,  to  keep  his  commandments,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  narrow  way  of  eternal  life.  But  a  wise 
and  holy  6od,  cannot  be  pleased  to  accept^  cannot 
be  honoured  by  that  which  is  not  good ;  therefore 
that  which  he  does  accept,  and  by  which  he  is 
honoured,  must  be  good;  and  his  creatures  need 
not  be  afraid  of  employing  the  term  in  this  sense. 
If  there  be  nothing  good,  there  is  nothing  for  the 
Christian  to  aspire  after ;  there  can  be  no  growth 
in  grace,  no  increasing  conformity  to  the  will  of 
God,  no  ripening  for  heaven ;  this  world  is  not  a 
period  of  probation,  in  which  there  is  a  choice  of 
good  and  evil ;  and  the  essential  distinction  be- 
tween the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  is  reduced 
to  that  which  is  ideal  and  unsubstantial,  while 
it  is  dissociated  from  the  obedience  of  faith,  and 
disconnected  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness, 
the^r^^,  the  lasty  the  only  evidence  of  the  distin- 
guishing love  of  God  to  the  Christian. 

I.  To  return  from  this  digression,  a  system  of 
rewards  is  founded  in  nature,  and  therefore  may 
be  clearly  traced  in  the  agency  of  Providence. 

1.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  our 
future  interest  is  dependent  upon  our  present  con- 
duct ;  an  axiom,  to  the  truth  of  which,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  experience  of  all  mankind  uniformly 
leads.  The  man  of  pleasure,  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  literary  character,  all  know  that 
success  in  their  respective  pursuits  is  only  to  be 
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obtained  by  energy  and  diligence^  and  that  it  is  a 
reward  of  industry  and  perseverance.  It  is  true, 
that  there  are  circumstances  connected  with  the 
moral  government  of  God  over  his  creatures,  and 
with  our  situation  in  the  world,  as  a  scene  of 
difficulty  and  trial,  which  do  sometimes  defeat  the 
best  concerted  plans  of  success,  though  most  in- 
dustriously pursued:  but  as  a  general  rule,  the 
law  of  nature  is,  that  success  attends  the  diligent, 
or  in  other  words,  that  it  is  the  reward  of  virtue. 

2.  In  the  present  state,  pleasure  and  pain  are  the 
consequences  of  our  own  actions  ;  they  are  greatly 
in  our  own  power,  because  we  foresee  the  results ; 
reason  calls  our  attention,  and  reflection  dictates, 
and  conscience  admonishes,  and  the  influence  of 
good  example  is  before  us ;  and  all  combined  pro- 
mise real  good,  as  the  reward  of  obedience :  while 
pain  as  necessarily  haunts  the  footsteps  of  those  who 
will  not  attend  to  the  voice  of  truth,  who  will  not 
be  governed  by  reason,  who  proudly  abjure  the 
influence  of  reflection,  who  are  deaf  to  the  moni- 
tions of  conscience,  who  sullenly  refuse  to  imitate 
the  good,  whose  stubborn  wills  yield  not  to  reve- 
lation, but  who  go  on  in  the  frowardness  of  their 
own  hearts,  who  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  pas- 
sion, and  are  unmindful  of  the  still  small  voice  of 
truth.  And  yet,  accordingly  as  men  act  reason- 
ably or  unreasonably,  virtuously  or  viciously, 
there  will  ever  be  on  the  one  hand,  the  reward 
arising  from  a  consciousness  of  doing  the  will  of 
God,  and  of  fulfilling  the  great  end  of  our  existence 
here,  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  on  the  improve- 
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ment  of  time,  the  glow  of  benevolence,  the  confi- 
dence of  hope,  the  delight  of  sharing  the  esteem 
of  others,  the  sympathy  of  friends,  the  approbation 
of  the  good  and  sincere,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
just;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  must  be 
placed  the  punishment  accruing  from  the  con- 
viction of  selfishness,  the  indulgence  of  angry, 
avaricious,  or  ambitious  passions,  the  fear  of  dis- 
covery, the  ghosts  of  mispent  hours,  the  envy  of 
competitors,  the  neglect  of  friends,  the  disesteem 
of  the  good,  and  the  isolation  of  feeling,  arising 
from  a  voluntary  separation  from  those  who  seek 
to  do  well,  and  from  the  involuntary  secession  from 
our  support  of  all  whose  prejudices,  views,  and 
interests,  interfere  with  our  pursuits ;  there  is 
then,  in  the  laws  of  action,  a  system,  whatever 
that  may  be,  of  reward  to  the  good,  and  of  punish- 
ment to  the  wicked. 

3.  So  also,  with  regard  to  many  of  our  bless- 
ings, as  for  instance,  the  preservation  of  life.  This 
is  mainly  in  our  own  power;  the  days  of  our 
years  are  all  known  to  Omniscience ;  but  it  is 
through  the  medium  of  our  individual  agency, 
they  are  either  shortened  or  prolonged ;  by  pru- 
dence, by  care,  by  temperance,  we  procure  health 
and  escape  disease ;  by  medicines  we  are  raised 
again  from  the  bed  of  sickness;  while  by  want 
of  prudence,  by  consulting  appetite  only,  by  fol- 
lowing the  guidance  of  passion,  and  listening  to 
the  temptations  of  desire,  and  yielding  to  intem- 
perance, the  firmest  health  is  thrown  away,  the 
strongest  constitutioi^  is  ruined,  and  premature 
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old  age,  and  early  dissolution  are  the  conse- 
quence, although  perhaps  the  tardy  cousequence, 
resting  only  at  the  close  of  a  long  series  of  de- 
crepitude, the  failure  of  intellect,  and  the  second 
childhood  of  mental  manifestations.  Here,  health 
and  enjoyment,  are  the  award  of  temperance; 
disease,  decrepitude^  the  burden  of  self-e:icistence, 
and  the  exhausted  patience  of  relatives,  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  opposite  vice.  There  is  nothing 
good  to  be  obtained  without  exertion  ;  and  in  all 
cases  prudence  and  temerity,  industry  and  care- 
lessness, meet  with  appropriate  results. 

4.  On  passing  in  review  the  character  and  con- 
duct  of  man,  we  shall  find  that  a  certain  degree 
of  enjoyment  is  attached  to  specific  actions,  and 
a  corresponding  portion  of  sufiering  to  others. 
Thus,  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  subjugation 
of  the  passions,,  and  the  remorse  resulting  from 
the  indulgence  of  selfish  desire ;  the  comfort  of 
forbearance,  and  the  real  misery  of  anger;  the 
pleasure  of  forgiveness,  and  the  cruelty  of  re- 
venge ;  the  delights  of  benevolence,  and  the  fears 
of  avarice ;  the  peace  of  the  humble,  the  irrita- 
bility of  gratified,  and  the  remorse  of  disap- 
pointed ambition;  the  happiness  of  the  liberal 
and  the  charitable,  and  the  wretchedness  of  the 
churlish,  the  inhospitable,  and  the  penurious ; 
the  cheerfulness  of  active  duty,  and  the  burden 
of  indolence,  and  the  pains  aud  penalties  of 
ennui ;  the  confidence  of  sincerity,  and  the  sus- 
picion of  falsehood ;  the  emptiness  of  vanity,  and 
the  perpetual  dissatisfaction  of  pride ;  the  weight 
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of  modesty,  and  the  equanimity  of  patience  and 
meekness;  the  clear  head,  the  cool  judgment, 
the  intellectual  energy,  the  corporeal  health  of  the 
temperate,  and  the  muddy  conceptions,  disor- 
der^ fancy,  erroneous  judgment,  painful  reflec- 
tion, mental  feebleness,  and  feverish  irritability 
of  the  intemperate;  the  common  admiration  of 
gratitude,  and  the  universal  detestation  of  the 
ungrateful ;  are  all  instances  in  proof,  that  there 
is  in  the  constitution  of  nature,  a  system  of  di- 
vine approbation  or  punishment;  or  in  other 
words,  that  Grod  annexes  delight  to  some  actions, 
and  uneasiness  to  others ;  with  the  apparent  de- 
sign to  induce  us  so  to  act,  as  to  ensure  the  reward 
of  the  one,  and  escape  the  punishment  attached 
to  the  other. 

5.  But  in  the  constitution  of  nature,  we  ob- 
serve farther  traces  of  the  same  principle.  Man 
constantly  acts,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  evil, 
or  of  obtaining  good ;  the  fear  of  the  former,  and 
the  desire  of  the  latter,  alternately  agitate  his 
bosom  with  suspense  or  hope ;  and  attract  him 
towards  the  right  employment  of  principle  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  avoidance  of  passion  on  the 
other.  It  is  true,  that  he  often  selects  the  evil, 
and  refuses  the  good;  he  makes  an  erroneous 
judgment,  or  deliberately  prefers  that  which  is 
wrong ;  but  this  is  only  a  proof  of  that  ^UsturUng 
change,  which  has  so  fearfully  operated  to  mar 
the  designs  of  the  Creator,  and  to  give  the  pre- 
ponderance to  vice.  It  is  also  true,  that  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  pleasures  and  satisfactions 
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of  virtue;  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  is  not 
always  followed  by  gratitude ;  sincerity  and  ve- 
racity may  not  be  duly  appreciated;  the  good 
are  not  always  justly  esteemed  ;  envy,  calumny, 
and  detraction,  sometimes  await  even  the  firm, 
the  consistent,  the  ingenuous,  the  mild  and  the 
benevolent ;  ridicule  is  often  heaped  upon  the 
over-much  Christian  :  but  these  again,  are  clearly 
deviations  from  natural  consequences,  and  proofs 
of  the  miserable  agency  of  some  perverting 
cause ;  of  that  sin,  which,  but  for  the  astonish- 
ing love  of  God,  and  the  infinite  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  would  have  left  this  world  a  blank,  aye, 
more  than  a  blank,  the  wretched  abode  of  those 
unhappy  spirits  whose  chief  delight  consists  in 
cursing  God. 

6.  Again,  the  great  Governor  of  the  universe, 
is  not  a  God  of  simple  absolute  benevolence ;  he 
is  just  as  well  as  good;  and  as  such,  he  not  only 
rewards  the  good,  but  apportions  the  measure  of 
his  approbation  to  the  conduct  of  his  creatures. 
Thus,  health  of  body,  tranquillity  of  mind,  the 
satisfaction  arising  from  the  wish  to  do  right,  the 
comfortable  reflection  on  the  past,  and  a  variety 
of  external  advantages,  are  the  consequence  of 
careful,  prudent  management,  and  are  appor- 
tioned to  the  degree,  in  which  that  prudence  has 
been  exerted ;  they  are  within  our  reach ;  they 
form  a  stimulus  to  action ;  and  as  we  obey  that 
stimulus,  in  whole,  in  part,  or  not  at  all,  do  we 
obtain,  or  lose  the  reward  with  which  it  stands 
associated.    This  natural  course  of  things,  in  the 
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conduct  of  the  supreme  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse, may  always  be  traced  in  the  effects  of  his 
government,  although  it  may  be  carried  on  by  the 
instrumentality  of  man ;  and  although  his  stub* 
bom  heart,  and  sinful  propensities  do  often  inter- 
fere with  its  full  and  uninterrupted  completion. 
Yet  we  do  not  thence  infer,  because  virtue  is 
cast  into  the  shade,  and  vice  is  triumphant,  that 
the  author  of  nature  is  indifferent  to  the  pecuUar 
properties  of  these ;  far  from  it ;  the  very  suc- 
cess of  iniquity  is  commonly  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  of  the  most  fearful  punishment ;  and  the 
obloquy  poured  upon  the  righteous,  is  very  fre- 
quently a  portion  of  that  trial  which  will  make 
them  more  completely  confiding  in  God»  more 
active  in  obedience  to  him ;  consequently,  more 
fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  sure  reward  of  di- 
vine approbation. 

7.  Once  more,  the  different  effect  of  virtue 
and  vice  upon  the  mental  manifestations,  is 
another  proof  of  this  system  of  rewards.  Ex- 
cept where  the  voice  of  conscience  has  been 
stifled,  we  shall  find,  as  the  consequence  of  vir- 
tuous action,  a  peace  of  mind,  a  calm  of  the  soul, 
an  evenness  of  temper,  an  aptitude  for  intel- 
lectual pursuit,  a  clear  memory,  a  power  of  just 
selection,  and  regular  association,  and  the  will 
subjected  to  the  other  powers  of  the  mind ;  while 
on  the  contrary,  man  is  vexed  with  himself  for 
his  deviations  from  rectitude,  he  becomes  peevish 
and  irritable ;  and  regret  for  his  folly,  is  added 
to  his  other  painful  feelings ;  he  sullenly  broods 
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over  the  past,  and  if  reflection  do  not  lead  him 
to  repentance,  remorse  completes  the  catalogue  of 
his  miseries ;  his  temper  is  soured ;  he  retains 
not  the  power  of  commanding  his  attention ;  his 
perceptions  are  indistinct,  his  memory  treacher- 
ous, and  his  powers  of  judgment  so  obtuse,  that 
he  stands  a  monument,  of  the  natural  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  vice,  and  of  the  reward  of- 
fered to  virtue. 

IL  A  system  of  rewards,  is  expressly  sanc- 
tioned by  revealed  religion ;  its  traces  are  to  be 
found  in  considering  the  constitution  of  nature ; 
but  its  full  manifestation,  is  only  to  be  distinctly 
characterized  in  revelation. 

Herey  we  shall  find  a  free  and  unmerited  re- 
compense afibrded  to  the  righteous,  by  the  good- 
ness, bounty,  and  mercy  of  God,  by  which  he  is 
willing  to  accept  our  imperfect,  though  sincere 
services,  a  consequence  which  has  been  promised 
to  all  obedient  and  true  believers ;  for  "  their 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret,  shall  reward  them 
openly."  Matthew  vi.  6.  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
this  is  entirely  a  reward  of  grace ;  man  has  no 
claim  to  it ;  and  it  is  attached,  not  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  act,  but  to  the  spirit  in  which  it 
is  accomplished;  it  is  withheld  from  the  sad 
countenance  of  the  hypocrite,  but  is  liberally 
given  to  those  who  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast, 
but  unto  their  heavenly  Father.  And  shall  not 
the  christian  parent  imitate  this  fundamental 
law  of  the  providence  of  God,  and  reward  her 
obedient  children,  not  as  an  act  of  right,  but  of 
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favour ;  not  as  the  payment  of  a  claim  for  duty 
performed,  but  as  an  incentive  to  a  higher  reach 
of  integrity,  to  a  more  intense  striving  after  that 
which  is  good. 

But  reward  is  intimately  associated  with  keep- 
ing the  commands  of  the  Most  High ;    ^'  for  in 
keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward."  Psalm 
xix.  11.     **  Love  ye  your  enemies,  and  do  good, 
and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again ;    and  your 
reward  shall  be  great,   and    ye    shall  be  the 
children  of  the  Highest."  Luke  vi.  35.     Again, 
reward  ^is  promised  to  the  righteous  ;  **  Light  is 
sown  for  the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the  up- 
right in  heart ;"  (Psalm  xcvii.  11.)  for  **  verily, 
there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous.    The  wicked 
worketh  a  deceitful    work;     but  to  him    that 
soweth  righteousness,  shall  be  a  sure  reward." 
Proverbs  xi.  18.     This  reward  is  also  of  a  dis- 
tinguishing  nature ;    '*  for  the  Lord  preserveth 
the  faithful,  and  plentifully  rewardeth  the  proud 
doer."  Psalm  xxxi.  23.    Well  "  knowing,  that 
whatsoever  good  thing  any  man  doeth,  the  same 
shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord."  Ephesians  vi.  8. 
**  For  the  Lord  God  is  a  sun  and  shield ;  the 
Lord  will  give  grace  and  glory ;  no  good  thing 
will  he  withhold  from  them  that  walk  uprightly." 
Psalm  Ixxxiv.  11.     Even  the  smallest  acts  of 
charity,  when  done  from  christian  motives,  are 
included  in  this  system  of  rewards ;  for  "  who- 
soever shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little 
ones,  a  cup  of  cold  water  only,  in  the  name  of  a 
disciple,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  in  no 
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wise  lose  his  reward."  Matthew  x.  42.  Once 
more,  the  presence  of  the  Lord  is  promised  to 
the  just  and  upright,  to  those  who  deal  coura- 
geously in  his  cause,  for  **  the  Lord  shall  be  with 
the  good."  2  Chronicles  xix.  1 1.  Again,  there  is 
a  reward  for  the  righteous  in  the  approbation  of 
conscience  ;  "  for  our  rejoicing  is  this,  the  testi- 
mony of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by 
the  grace  of  God,  we  have  had  our  conversation 
in  the  world."  2  Corinthians  i.  12.  But  the 
Christian  is  referred  to  a  still  higher  tribunal 
than  the  judgment  of  conscience ;  **  when  thou 
makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the 
lame^  the  blind  :  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed  ;  for 
they  cannot  recompense  thee  ;  for  thou  shalt  be 
recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just." 
Luke  xiv.  14.  **  Evil  pursueth  sinners;  but  to 
the  righteous,  good  shall  be  repaid."  Proverbs 
xiii.  21.  And  lastly,  '*  withhold  not  good  from 
them  to  whom  it  is  due,  when  it  is  in  the  power 
of  thine  hand  to  do  it."  Proverbs  iii.  27.  "For 
this  is  thankworthy,  if  a  man  for  conscience  to- 
wards God,  endure  grief,  sufi^ering  wrongfully. 
For  what  glory  is  it,  if  when  ye  be  bufieted  for 
your  faults,  ye  shall  take  it  patiently;  but  if, 
when  ye  do  well,  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it  pa- 
tiently, this  is  acceptable  with  God."  1  Peter  ii. 
19,  20. 

If  then  the  traces  of  a  system  of  rewards  be  to 
be  found  in  nature ;  if  success  attend  the  dili  * 
gent;   if  happiness  be  in  a  great  measure  the 
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result  of  virtuous  action  ;  if  peace  of  mind  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  just  employment  of  its  powers, 
and  the  subjection  of  its  passions ;  if  our  blessings 
be  often  placed  within  our  own  grasp,  though 
promised,  and  given  only  to  sincere  exertion ;  if 
there  be  a  present  satisfaction  attached  to  the 
Christian  employment  of  mental  emotions  and 
desires,  and  to  the  active  exercise  of  80ciid»  rela- 
tive, and  christian  virtue ;  if  there  be,  ia  the  opi- 
nion of  man,  a  preference  of  that  which  is  just, 
and  upright,  and  sincere ;  if  man,  however  erro- 
neous his  judgment,  however  perverted  by  sin,  do 
yet  strive  to  preserve  that  which  he  esteems  good, 
and  seeks  to  avoid  that  which  he  deems  evil ;  if 
the  justice  of  the  moral  Governor  of  the  Universe 
may  be  traced  in  the  measure  of  his  approbation, 
though  shewn  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  crea- 
tures ;  if  the  effect  of  virtuous  action  be  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  intellectual  manifesta- 
tions, to  augment  their  power,  and  increase  their 
susceptibility  ;  if  a  system  of  rewards  be  clearly 
sanctioned  by  the  Christian  Revelation ;  if  recom- 
pense be  promised  to  those  who  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  God ;  if  rewards  be  attached  to 
the  righteous,  and  if  these  be  proportioned  to 
the  degree  of  uprightness,  and  the  sincerity  of 
the  heart;  if  the  Great  God  will  withhold  no 
good  thing  from  those  who  seek,  and  love,  and 
serve  him ;  if  he  be  not  even  unmindful  of  a  cup 
of  cold  water  given  to  a  disciple ;  if  he  have  pro- 
mised his  presence  and  blessing  to  the  good  ;  if 
he  have  given  them  the  testimony  of  their  own 
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conscience ;  if  amongst  the  injustice  of  man,  and 
the  doubts  and  fears  arising  from  the  frailties  and 
imperfections  of  the  best  Christians,  he  teach  his 
children  to  look  forward  for  an  adjustment  of  this 
disturbance  of  the  order  of  his  moral  government, 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  just;  if  good  be  di- 
rected to  be  repaid,  and  not  to  be  withheld  from 
the  righteous,  or  from  them  to  whom  it  is  due ; 
if  patience  under  calumny  be  thankworthy,  and 
acceptable  to  God;  and  if  the  converse  of  all 
these  propositions  be  undeniably  true,  how  is  it 
possible  that  the  christian  parent  can  with  any 
propriety  banish  rewards  from  her  system  of  dis^ 
cipline ;  how  is  it  possible  that  she  can  be  so  led 
away  by  the  sophistication  of  over-refinement,  as 
to  lose  this  important  stimulus  to  good  action  ? 

The  parent^  then,  should  be  actively  sensible 
to  merit,  and  should  neither  be  slow,  nor  sparing 
in  bestowing  the  marks  of  her  approbation :  more- 
"  over,  she  should  be  equally  alive  to  the  presence 
of  an  active  disposition  to  do  right,  wanting  the 
occasion  for  its  exercise,  as  to  the  act  itself ^  and 
perhaps  even  more  so;  for  ih^  former  will  remain 
as  a  principle  of  action,  while  the  tatter  may  be 
only  a  transient  state,  and  may  pass  away  with 
the  circumstance  which  gave  it  birth.  For  this 
purpose  the  design  of  conduct  should  be  narrowly 
watched,  and  that  which  proceeds  from  good  dis- 
position should  be  carefully  nurtured,  especially 
when  it  leads  to  any  action  which  is  contrary  to 
the  natural  bias  of  the  human  heart.  When  cor- 
rect conduct  proceeds  from  a  principle  of  obe- 
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dience  to  parents,  (although  it  may  originate  in 
the  prejudice  of  receiving  upon  trust  the  propriety 
of  such  action,  in  consequence  of  a  belief  that 
the  judgment  of  the  parent  is  superior)  it  shonld 
be  suitably  fostered  and  encouraged,  and  praised, 
and  if  need  be^  rewarded  in  any  other  proper 
manner.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  distinction  between 
the  action  itself,  and  the  motive  whence  it  proceeds: 
for  a  little  consideration  will  shew,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  obedience,  however  in  itself  good, 
may  proceed  from  wrong  motives :  even  a  child 
is  capable  of  deception,  (mournful  testimony  to 
the  untaught  depravity  of  human  nature,)  and  its 
actions  may  be  framed  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  praise  of  the  parent,  a  reward  which  it  is 
conscious  of  not  deserving ;  and  while  at  the  same 
time  if  its  conduct  could  be  abstracted  from  her 
knowledge,  it  would  be  entirely  and  willingly  for- 
getful of  the  principle  of  obedience  ;  it  would  act 
according  to  the  frowardness  of  its  own  heart, 
and  would  become  the  sport  of  its  passions,  and 
perverse  inclinations. 

This  state  must  be  checked  with  a  firm  and 
persevering  propriety ;  since  it  is  not  a  useless 
parade  of  ostensible  conformity  to  the  parental 
will,  but  the  silent,  unobtrusive,  modest  perform- 
ance of  its  requests,  and  acquiescence  with  its 
desires,  which  constitute  pure  and  genuine  obe- 
dience ;  it  is  not  the  hollow  compliance  of  one 
who  exclaimed,  "  I  go.  Sir,"  and  went  not,  but 
the  humble  sincerity  of  him  ''  who  repented  and 
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went."  If  the  child's  motive  be  not  attended  to, 
reward  may  serve  to  ruin,  instead  of  to  im- 
prove, and  to  mould  the  character  upon  the  best 
models. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  reward  should  only 
be  justly  given,  and  that  it  should  not  be  equally 
and  indiscriminately  lavished  on  the  deserving  and 
the  undeserving,  or  it  will  ^oon  lose  its  effect ; 
for  if  it  do  not  lead  to  confounding  the  distinctions 
between  virtue  and  vice,  it  will  yet  cease  to  be  a 
stimulus  to  exertion,  if  it  be  equally  attainable 
by  the  indolent  and  careless,  as  by  the  prudent 
and  active.  Parents  often  commit  a  mistake  on 
this  subject;  anxious  not  to  excite  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  in  the  bosom  of  their  offspring ; 
perhaps  also  dreading  the  self-denial  necessary 
to  withhold  a  promised  boon ;  or  fearful  lest  they 
may  excite  envy  aj^d  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  the 
unsuccessful,  they  are  too  frequently  disposed  to 
overlook  the  want  of  desert ;  and  while  they  con- 
fer reward  on  the  industrious,  not  to  withhold  it 
from  the  idle,  in  the  hope  they  will  be  better  next 
time.  A  most  ungrounded  hope ;  for  indolence  is 
natural  to  man ;  and  if  he  can  be  filled  with  good 
without  exertion,  he  will  never  strive  after  suc- 
cess. Besides,  the  feeling  of  disappointment 
should  be  produced^  or  how  will  the  child  reflect  on 
its  own  voluntary  loss  ?  And  neither  envy  nor 
jealousy  will  be  excited,  if  it  be  clearly  shewn 
that  the  one  is  rewarded  for  merit,  and  that  the 
other  suffers  by  •an  act  of  its  own  choice.  If, 
however,  this  principle  be  not  invariably  acted 
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upon,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  capricious  devia- 
tions be  made  from  it ;  then  indeed  there  will  be 
room  for  anger  and  jealousy,  and  envy  and  hatred; 
but  this  is  the  fault  of  the  parent,  and  not  of  the 
system. 

Again,  the  reward  itself  should  consist  of  some 
little  testimony  of  parental  approbation,  enough 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  infancy,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  should  not  be  any  abiding^  and  promi- 
nent, or  galling  mark  of  distinction,  which  may 
by  its  obtrusive  perpetuity  excite  the  envy  of 
others ;  and  then  the  effect  of  reward  is  alto- 
gether lost,  and  indolence  is  supplanted  by  a  baser 
passion.  The  object  with  children,  should  be  to 
make  an  adequate  impression  upon  their  hearts; 
but  not  permanently  to  wound  their  feelings ;  to 
kindle  the  glow  of  exertion,  but  not  to  fan  the 
flame  of  passion,  or  to  feed  th§  feverish  irritability 
of  vice. 

Reward  should  als6  be  accessible  to  all  upon 
their  industriously  seeking  it ;  it  should  not  ht 
promised  so  much  to  a  certain  degree  of  success, 
as  to  the  sincere  effort  to  obtain  it ;  for  the  powers 
of  children  are  so  dissimilar,  that  their  success 
would  be  a  very  unsafe  criterion  of  their  merit; 
since  while  emulation  is  a  powerful  incentive  to 
action,  envy  is  the  bane  of  the  young  mind ;  and 
it  must  ever  be  recollected,  that  in  the  simple 
unprepared  heart  of  the  child,  the  highest  degree 
of  emulation  (though  in  its  nature  perfectly  dis- 
tinct) is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  lowest  grade  of 
envy,  and  will  be  easily  converted  into  that  ma- 
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lignant  passion  by  the  consciousness  of  having 
been  outstripped  by  a  more  powerful  competitor, 
and  of  not  reaping  the  reward  which  was  really 
due  to  the  intensity  and  sincerity  of  its  exertion. 
And  since  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  two  prin- 
ciples perfectly  distinct,  and  to  avoid  all  that  may 
excite  envious  feeling  in  that  bosom  which  should 
be  keenly  alive  to  the  impression  of  the  mildest  be- 
nevolence, the  more  trifling  the  reward  is,  the 
better,  so  that  it  be  just  sufficient  to  become  an 
object  of  desire.  This  too  will  be  right  on  ano- 
ther principle,  viz.  that  in  dispensing  rewards,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  separate  iin  measurably  the 
ideas  of  action,  and  of  a  natural,  consequent,  and 
adet}uate  recompense ;  since  the  child  may  erro- 
neously connect  them,  and  the  expectation  of  this 
connexion  may  become  a  principle  of  action  very 
difficult  to  eradicate,  and  embarrassing  to  the 
parent  when  attempting  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
religious  instruction.  This  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  not  holding  out  to  the  young  a  certain  reward 
as  the  necessary  consequence  of  particular  ob- 
servances. When  some  valuable  consideration  of 
a  defined  nature  may  have  been  held  up  as  the 
result  of,  and  as  a  reward  for  specific  actions,  the 
amount  of  effort  will  be  governed  by  this  stimulus, 
and  the  two  ideas  will  be  inseparably  linked  to- 
gether :  but  if  action  be  first  established  on  proper 
principles,  then  indeed  it  may  be  rewarded  with 
advantage,  and  the  idea  of  merit  attached  to  it 
will  be  preserved  entirely  distinct ;  for  there  is 
none  good  but  one,  that  is  God.     And  lastly,  the 
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mark  of  approbation  should  be  conferred  on  con- 
duct, not  because  it  is  pleasing  to  the  parent, 
which  is  far  too  low  a  standard  of  right,  but  be- 
cause the  action  is  consistent  with  the  cominands 
of  God ;  not  because  the  parent  is  g^tified,  but 
the  law  of  God  obeyed ;  not  because  the  feelings 
are  interested,  but  the  judgment  approves ;  not 
because  the  passions  are  excited,  but  reason 
assents,  and  reflection  confirms,  and  conscience 
dictates,  and  the  word  of  God  commands,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  reveals  the  truth,  and  teaches 
all  things,  and  leads  the  sincere  Christian  in  the 
narrow  way,  which  conducts  to  eternal  life. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED ON  PUNISHMENT. 

In  apportioning  punishment  to  misdemeanour 
and  crime,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  child 
is  not  a  mere  domestic  animal,  to  which  the  ex- 
pression of  displeasure  may  be  conveyed  by 
external  signs ;  but  the  mind  should  be  addressed, 
and  the  spirit  softened,  and  the  heart  led  to  con- 
trition, or  very  little  will  be  gained  towards  rea- 
lizing the  object  of  all  punishment,  viz.  reforma- 
tion. Some  expression  of  displeasure,  some  mark 
of  dissatisfaction  may  be  required,  but  much  less 
frequently  than  is  generally  believed.  In  com- 
mon, the  child  may  be  made  really  sorry  for  its 
fault  by  reasoning  with  it,  and  by  explaining  its 
nature  and  tendency,  its  offensiveness  to  God, 
its  origin  iri  disaffection  to  parental  authority  and 
legislation.  This  method  of  reasoning  will  make 
a  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind,  because  prin- 
ciples of  action  will  be  incorporated  with  it; 
while  another  mode  of  direct  punishment  will 
perpetuate  its  influence  only  so  long  as  the  mark 
of  disgrace  caused  by  its  infliction  attaches  to 
the  character :  and  it  should  not  attach  long,  or 
the  subject  of  it  learns  to  undervalue  and  despise 
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itself  from  the  low  estimate  it  is  compelled  to 
form,  ia  consequence  of  the  brand  of  infkmy  ad- 
hering to  its  little  newly-fledged  flutter  of  repu- 
tation, and  confining  it  to  the  ground ;  a  state  of 
mind  most  unfavourable  to  the  future  develop- 
ment, and  even  to  the  present  well-being  of  the 
mental  manifestations. 

This  subject  has  been  already  anticipated  in  the 
chapter  on  discipline  ;  we  shall  therefore  confine 
our  present  observations  within  very  narrow  limits. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  recapitulate,  that  corporeal 
punishment  can  be  scarcely  ever  necessary,  if  the 
child  be  properly  managed  from  the  beginning; 
and  the  majority  of  instances  in  which  it  becomes 
indispensable,  may  be  traced  to  maternal  neglect 
and  indecision,  and  want  of  firmness ;  and  it  may 
well  become  a  question,  how  far  it  can  be  con- 
sistent with  justice,  to  visit  these  parental  faults 
and  follies  on  the  children  who  have  been  injured 
by  them  :  while  if  the  little  delinquents  had  been 
rationally  treated;  if  their  understandings  and 
their  hearts  had  been  appealed  to  with  uniformity 
of  plan,  and  steadiness  of  execution ;  and  if  the 
object  of  punishment  had  been  to  produce  re- 
pentance  and  reformation,  the  necessity  for  cor- 
poreal infliction  would  have  almost  invariably 
vanished. 

An  axiom  in  conducting  this  process,  is,  that 
the  parent  should  be  inflexibly  rigid  in  not  over- 
looking faults ;  while  she  should  be  always  ready 
to  forgive,  especially  in  those  instances  of  dis- 
obedience which  may  seem  to  involve  personal 
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feelings  and  excite  personal  irritability.  It  does 
not  follow  from  this  dictum,  that  it  will  be  always 
accessary  to  treat  every  commission  of  a  fault 
with  the  same  degree  of  seriousness ;  but  when 
observed,  it  should  be  invariably  noticed,  or  there 
will  be  excited  in  the  bosom  of  the  young,  the 
hope  of  escaping  detection  jirst^  and  the  expecta* 
tion  that  the  parent  may  not  be  in  the  mood  for 
noticing  its  errors  ;  both  evils  of  great  conse- 
quence, inducing  a  state  of  mind,  in  which  the 
chance  of  impunity,  not  the  nature  of  the  fault  is 
considered ;  and  in  which,  the  evil  of  crime  is 
augmented  by  the  deeper  obliquity  of  chicanery 
and  intrigue. 

Again,  the  anger  of  a  parent  should  be  kept 
perfectly  distinct,  from  that  feeling  which: prompts 
to  the  correction  of  faults  ;  whatever  she  does  in 
anger,  will  be  badly  done ;  **  be  ye  angry  and 
sin  not ;  let  not  the  sun  go  down;  upoii  your 
wrath ;"  let  the  emotions  of  anger  h^ve.  first  sub- 
sided ;  and  then  the  mind  will  be  brought  into  a 
fit  state  for  bearing  the  rod  of  justice ;  irritated 
feeling  should  have  no  influence  on  her  conduct ; 
her  sole  guide  should  be  the  Word  of  God  ;  her 
only  motives  the  command  of  God,  and  subdued 
affection  for  her  child.  These,  and  these  alone, 
will  inspire  her  with  suqh  constancy  of  .design, 
such  tenderness  of  affectionate  reproof,  that  the 
youthful  mind  will  be  preserved  easily  susceptible 
of  sorrow  for  its  faults ;  and  thus  the  design  of 
punishment  will  be  obtained ;  that  design  being 
liot  to  render  its  subject  unhappy  but  better;  and 
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to  excite  contrition,  that  penitential  sorrow,  which 
worketh  repentance ;  for  ''  behold  this  self* 
same  thing,  that  ye  sorrowed  after  a  godly  sort, 
what  carefulness  it  wrought  in  you,  yea,  what 
clearing  of  yourselves^  yea,  what  indignation,  yea, 
what  fear,  yea,  what  vehement  desire,  yea,  what 
zeal,  yea,  what  revenge.''  2  Corinthians  vii.  11. 
By  the  carefulness,  the  examination,  the  hatred 
and  the  fear  of  evil,  the  great  desire  to  avoid  it, 
the  zeal  of  imitating  good  models,  and  the  wish 
to  be  revenged  upon  former  delinquencies  by 
future  good  conduct,  the  child  will  be  preserved 
from  the  influence  of  similar  dangers.  Until  this 
contrition  has  been  produced,  it  will  be  wrong  to 
forgive,  or  the  end  of  punishment  will  be  de- 
feated, and  a  most  fatal  obstinacy  will  be  fos- 
tered ;  but  when  the  desired  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced, restoration  to  favour  should  be  the  con- 
sequence, lest  the  continuance  of  punishment 
and  disgrace,  should  harden  the  heart,  and  alien- 
ate the  affections,  and  induce  a  suspicion  of  the 
wint  of  parental  tenderness  and  compassion ;  a 
want  of  resemblance  to  him  whose  great  work  it 
is  to  forgive,  to  blot  out  transgression,  and  to  re* 
member  it  no  more,  when  his  children  turn  unto 
him  and  repent. 

Again,  the  correction  of  a  fault  in  one  child, 
may  be  easily  made  a  lesson  to  others,  not  by 
annexing  to  the  former  some  open  mark  of  dis- 
approbation, which  might  point  the  finger  of 
scorn,  and  probably  excite  exultation,  and  con- 
tempt on  the  one  hand,  and  a  malicious  feeling 
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on  the  other ;  but  by  patient  instruction,  by 
opening  the  understanding  to  the  nature  of  the 
wrong,  and  the  ground  of  punishment ;  by  shew- 
ing the  influence  of  uncorrected  error,  and  undis- 
ciplined passion,  as  far  as  it  can  be  compre- 
hended, and  explaining  the  immediate  act  of 
impropriety :  thus  preparing  a  lesson  of  instruc- 
tion for  all,  as  well  as  of  correction  for  the  indi- 
vidual. 

It  has  been  said^  that  faults  should*  be  ever  no- 
ticed; but  this  general  rule  requires  a  specific 
limitation ;  they  should  be  noticed  only  when 
they  are  observed  by  the  parent ^  not  when  related 
by  one  child  of  another.  For  besides  the  un- 
certainty of  human,  and  selfish,  and  prejudiced, 
and  impassioned  testimony,  which  would  render 
it  impossible  to  detect  the  simplicity  of  truth ; 
the  practice  itself  should  be  most  sedulously  dis- 
couraged, and  most  carefully  checked,  whenever 
it  occurs.  A  system  of  infantile  espionage,  will 
be  destructive  of  family  peace,  and  harmony,  and 
comfort ;  and  therefore,  the  mother  must  never 
listen  to  the  relations  of  the  tale-bearer ;  or  at 
least,  must  not  appear  to  listen^  though  she  may^ 
avail  herself  of  information  thus  conveyed,  so  far 
as  to  awaken  her  own  attention,  and  quicken  her 
observation  in  any  particular  direction;  but  she 
will  always  avail  herself  of  the  opportunities 
thus  afibrded,  to  enforce  the  duties  of  love,  and 
forbearance,  and  mutual  forgiveness,  on  that  best 
of  grounds,  even  our  own  need  of  forgiveness  from 
man,  of  pardon  from  God! 
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Punishment  should  also  'be  carefully  g^aided, 
from  exciting  the  idea  of  its  being  a  species  of 
expiation  for  a  fault.  This  is  not  its  object ;  in- 
deed it  is  impossible,  for  man  can  do  nothing 
good  to  atone  for  evil ;  and  it  is  to  prevent  this 
most  erroneous  opinion  of  practical  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism that  the  attention  must  be  directed ;  or 
the  child  will  soon  flatter  itself  into  a  belief,  that 
the  evil  of  its  guilt,  is  washed  away  by  the  mea- 
sure of  its  tears,  or  by  the  little  privation  to 
which  it  may  be  subjected  as  a  punishment.  This 
secret  influence  is  really  of  great  importance, 
since  it  is  by  the  impression  of  trifles  that  great 
results  are  ultimately  obtained. 

Warmth  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
must  be  very  narrowly  watched  ;  for  a  hasty  ex- 
pression of  irritability  does  not  the  slightest 
good,  but  on  the  contrary,  excites  an  unfavour- 
able recoil,  which  is  peculiarly  destructive  to  the 
good  efiect  of  reproof;  while  a  permanent,  and 
an  influential  bias  may  be  given  to  the  mind,  by 
pursuing  the  plans  above  recommended. 

Lastly,  punishment  of  one  fault,  may  fre- 
quently be  made  the  vehicle  of  instruction,  with 
regard  to  other  circumstances  and  things ;  it  may 
be  constituted  the  foundation  of  general  prin- 
ciples of  conduct ;  it  may  be  employed  to  warn 
of  danger,  to  develop  moral  feeling;  to  arouse 
the  springs  of  action  and  of  judgment ;  to  con- 
firm the  habits  of  sound  thought,  and  just  con- 
duct ;  to  enlarge  the  understanding ;  to  fix  the 
attention  on  the  paths  of  the  youthful  ,feet ;    to 
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quicken  their  perception  of  impropriety,  and  of 
the  moral  tact  of  good  and  evil ;  to  deepen  their 
recollections  of  sin  and  suffering;  to  fix  their 
minds  on  the  reasonable  grounds  of  this  action, 
and  to  induce  them  to  reflect  upon  it ;  to  give  an 
increased  tenderness  to  conscience,  and  to  sub- 
due the  will ;  all  important  objects,  which  should, 
if  possible,  be  accomplished. 
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CHAP.  XX. 


ON    SOCIETY. 


It  has  beea  pronounced  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  that 
it  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone  ;  true  it 
is,  that,  such  is  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  he 
cannot  live  alone.  He  may  indeed  exist;  he 
may  vegetate  in  seclusion  ;  but  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  his  mental  manifestations,  and  phy- 
sical powers  ;  for  the  maturity  of  his  reason,  for 
the  fruits  of  his  intelligence,  for  the  harvest  of 
his  affections,  for  the  growth  of  his  sentiments, 
for  the  enlargement  of  his  views,  and  the  cor- 
rection of  his  opinions^  he  requires  the  aid  of  so- 
ciety. 

In  the  retirement  of  the  monastery,  and  in 
the  seclusion  of  ascetic  life,  man  may  be  selfish, 
ambitious,  envious,  malicious,  enthusiastic,  insin- 
cere, hypocritical,  vain,  idle,  intemperate,  irri- 
table, and  unjust;  these  also  maybe  the  attri- 
butes of  his  social  character ;  but  then,  it  is  only 
in  society,  that  he  can  become  master  of  him- 
self; that  he  can  subdue  his  passions  to  prin- 
ciple, and  govern  them  by  religion  ;  it  is  only  in 
society,  that  he  can  command  his  anger,  conquer 
selfishness,  controul  the  risings  of  ambition,  and 
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the  temptations  of  avarice ;  it  is  only  in  society 
that  he  can  subordinate  his  desire  of  revenge  to 
the  forgiveness  of  the  Bible ;  that  his  hopes  and 
fears  can  be  duly  exercised,  and  fixed  on  their 
proper  objects ;  or  that  he  can  be  stimulated  to 
the  due  employment  of  talent,  and  the  improvement 
of  time ;  it  is  only  as  a  social  being  that  envy  can 
be  subdued  and  jealousy  destroyed,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  benevolence,  esteem,  love,  pity,  and  ad- 
miration substituted  in  their  room ;  it  is  only  in 
society  that  his  sincerity  and  love  of  truth  can  be 
tested,  and  that  candour  and  ingenuousness  can 
be  developed ;  it  is  only  thus  that  vanity  can  be 
successfully  opposed,  and  modesty  obtain  its  due 
weight  and  influence ;  it  is  only  in  society,  that 
gratitude,  and  justice,  and  patience,  meekness,  and 
forbearance,  can  find  the  due  field  for  their  display, 
and  the  exercise  necessary  to  preserve  them  frota 
decay  and  disease :  finally,  it  is  only  in  society 
that  man  can  undergo  that  discipline  which  will 
alone  fit  him  for  usefulness  on  earth,  and  prepare 
him  for  the  happiness  of  futurity. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  for  it  is  in  the  contentions, 
and  collision,  and  conflicting  elements  of  society 
that  the  character  is  to  be  moulded,  not  to  solitary 
independent  action,  but  in  conformity  with  its  rela- 
tion to  others  in  the  social  compact,  or  the  more 
intimate  bonds  of  afieotion.  The  social  passions 
must  be  regulated,  and  duly  exercised,  lest  they 
be  influenced  by  self-interest  or  selfish  gratifica- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  or  lest  they  should  lead  us 
into  concessions  which  will  render  the  boundary 
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line    between    right   and    wrong    Ifess    strongly 
marked,  less  perfectly  defined,  less  prominently 
characterized.     The  narrow-mindedness  of  preju- 
dice and  bigotry,  the  ultra-liberalism  of  those  who 
reck  not  for  principle,  and  only  seek  to  please  the 
dominant  many,  are  equally  to  be  avoided.     It  is 
most  true,  that  the  means  of  man's  happiness  are 
to  be  developed  in  society,  and  that  pleasure  un- 
participated  is  but  half  enjoyed ;  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  the  social  affections,  though  the  source 
of  some  of  our  purest,   greatest  pleasures,  are 
dangerous  to  our  real  happiness,  unless  they  be 
properly  regulated  and  directed  to  their  Just  ob- 
jects, and  subdued  within  the  bounds  of  reason 
and  religion,  and  subordinated  to  the  hopes  and 
fears,  and  present  enjoyments,  and  future  antici- 
pations of  Christianity.     Hence,   the  object  of 
maternal  solicitude  will  be  two  fold ;.  first,  to  ex- 
pand their  powers  and  cherish  their  growth,  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  infancy :  and  then,  to  correct 
every  improper  bias,  and  so  to  watch  over  and 
direct  their  influence  and  exercise,  that  they  shall 
assume    their   purest   form,   and  exist  in  their 
most  perfect  state  of  health  and  strength.     At  a 
more  advanced  period  of  life,  she  will  watch  with 
jealousy  and  suspicion  over  the  attractions  of  so^ 
cial  feeling ;    she  will  carefully  guard  its  indis- 
criminate exercise,  and  protect  her  offspring  from 
that  fondness  for  mere  society,  which  may  lead 
them  into  conformity  with  the  views,  and  maxims, 
and  opinions  of  the  world ! 

It  has  been  already  shewn,  that  from  the  feeble- 
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ness  and  helplessness  of  solitary  man,  from  his  social 
-wants  and  fears,  from  the  necessity  of  preserving 
his  possessions,  and  of  resisting  individual  vio- 
lence and  oppression,  have  arisen  political  institu- 
tions, whose  strength  or  feebleness,  depend  upon 
their  conformity  with  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  people,  and  upon  their  capacity  for  securing 
to  them  the  greatest  measure  of  happiness  and 
liberty,  consistent  with  that  individual  surrender 
of  selfish  right,  and  individual  feeling,  emotion 
and  passion,  which  is  necessary  to  secure  the  ends 
of  justice,  and  to  preserve  social  order,  and  do- 
mestic peace.  It  has  been  remarked  too,  of  how 
little  avail,  are  the  best  digested  political  arrange- 
ments, unless  they  proceed  upon  the  principle  of 
moral  and  religious  obligation ;  unless  they  involve 
a  higher  sanction  than  the  wisdom  of  man,  even 
in  his  collective  capacity,  can  give ;  unless  they 
assume  the  revealed  will  of  the  Most  High  as 
their  basis ;  and  unless  they  provide  for  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  necessity  of  the  people. 

Strange,  aye  passing  strange,  is  it,  that  in  a 
country,  where  these  principles  are  so  well  under- 
stobd,  and  so  judiciously  practised ;  that  in  Bri- 
tain, that  land  of  liberty,  so  free,  that  slavery 
cannot  breathe  her  atmosphere,  so  characterized 
by  hef  benevolent,  and  religious  institutions,  so 
ever  ready  to  the  calls  of  charity,  so  ever  willing 
with  pecuniary  sacrifices  in  order  to  secure  the 
happiness  of  the  miserable,  or  the  fi'eedom  of  the 
oppressed ;  strange,  that  in  Britain's  empire, 
there  should  exist  a  nucleus  of  slavery ;  strange. 
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that  the  blood  of  our  fellow-creatures  should  be 
an  object  of  merchandize ;  strange,  that  any  poli- 
tical considerations  should  uphold  a  system  in 
which  the  unrecompensed  toil  of  the  many  is 
employed  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  few; 
strange,  that  there  should  be  cherished  in  any 
comer  of  our  empire,  an  unhallowed  spot,  where 
the  sacred  ties  of  marriage  and  relationship  were 
disregarded,  or  where  the  voice  of  truth  could  not 
be  heard,  if  it  proceeded  from  the  lip  of  one  whose 
greatest  fault  consisted  in  the  complexion  of  his 
skin,  and  whose  blackest  crimes  were  produced 
by  the  moral  degradation  occasioned,  fostered,  en- 
couraged, and  augmented,  by  the  cruelty  and  in- 
justice which  first  made  him  a  slave,  and  then 
bade  his  mind  remain  in  a  state  of  bondage  to  sin 
and  ignorance,  even  more  cruel  than  the  cruelties 
of  the  trader;  but  passing  strange,  that  there 
should  exist  in  Britain  those  who  will  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  voice  of  suffering  humanity ;  or  who 
will  exhaust  their  tenderness  on  their  signature 
to  an  an ti- slavery  petition,  or  on  their  subscrip- 
tion to  an  anti-slavery  society,  but  who  will  not 
sacrifice  the  relish  of  their  palates  to  the  great  in- 
terests of  freedom  and  religion ;  who  will  not  at 
one  and  the  same  time  say  to  the  unfortunate 
proprietor  of  slaves,  "  we  will  no  longer  consume 
the  produce  of  their  toil,  and  we  are  willing  to 
give  you  our  share  of  compensation  for  the  loss 
you  may  sustain."  Man  is  born  to  love,  and  to 
be  loved ;  and  the  existence  of  slavery  is  a  sole- 
cism against  the  constitution  of  society,  and  an 
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offence  to  the  God  of  heaven,  the  God  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Christian,  the  God  of  love !  Let 
then  parents  set  an  example  to  their  children,  and 
bring  them  up  in  the  love  of  principled  freedom, 
and  in  the  hatred  of  slavery ;  gratefiil  for  their 
own  peculiar  privileges,  and  anxious  that  all  who 
live  under  our  empire  should  participate  its 
largest  benefits,  and  should  know  the  value  of 
themselves,  and  of  their  property;  live  in  the  safety 
of  their  own  castle,  and  feel  that  while  **  England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  her  expecta- 
tion is  founded  upon  the  principled  basis  of  having 
herself  done  her  duty  by  the  remotest,  and  the 
poorest,  and  the  weakest,  and  the  most  helpless, 
and  the  least  gifted  of  her  subjects. 

To  descend  from  the  imposing  magnitude  of 
political  institutions,  to  the  privacy  of  the  smaller 
cSterie,  in  which  the  wants  and  jealousies,  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  individuals  are  more  peculiarly 
operative,  we  shall  observe  that  many  of  the  most 
valuable  properties  of  man  arise  from  his  love  to, 
and  from  the  influence  of,  society.  It  is  well 
known  that  great  strength  is  always  to  be  obtained 
in  nature  by  the  union  and  combination  and  co- 
operation of  many  little  individual  powers,  trifling  in 
themselves,  but  almost  omnipotent  when  combined. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  even  plants  grow  best 
in  numbers,  and  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  animals  thrive  better  in  society  than  when 
alone;  it  is  an  universal  principle  of  nature's, 
from  the  influence  of  which,  man  is  not  only 
an  exception,   but  is,  on  the  contrary,  remark* 
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able  for  the  most  striking  elucidation  of  its  in- 
fluence. 

Grievous  indeed  is  it  that  this  principle  of  union 
is  so  defaced  by  passion,  that  its  existence  may 
even  almost  well  be  questioned ;  and  that  it  is  so 
destroyed  by  ambition,  that  man  meets  his  fellow 
man  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  to  conquer  and  to 
die,  to  dissociate  himself  from  the  great  end  of  his 
life,  to  agitate  the  social  compact  to  its  centre, 
and  to  throw  away  the  love  of  his  species  with 
the  same  arm  that  draws  the  sword  of  the  tyrant, 
or  unfurls  the  banner  of  aggressive  warfare ;  and 
all  for  the  sake  of  some  trifling  stake,  some  point 
of  honour,  some  national  claim  not  worth  con- 
tending for,  some  nook  of  land  whose  fee  simple 
would  not  be  adequate  to  the  price  of  a  single 
battle,  much  less  to  the  misery  and  wretchedness, 
the  loss  of  life,  and  the  horrors,  worse  than  death, 
of  a  campaign.  Grievous  indeed  is  it,  that  this 
same  spirit  infests  society  to  its  core ;  and  that  in  its 
smallest  associations  there  will  be  found  a  spirit 
of  discord,  and  calumny,  and  detraction,  which 
will  go  far  towards  breaking  down  and  destroying 
the  principles  of  union  in  which  alone  consists 
safety.  Yet  this  is  the  result  of  some  perverting 
agency — the  agency  of  evil  passion,  the  conse- 
quence of  that  miserable  change,  which  has  made 
man  the  **  bond-slave  of  hell;"  and  which  can 
alone  be  remedied  by  that  conversion^  so  frequently 
scoffed  at  by  the  ignorant  and  the  impious ;  and 
which  consists  in  a  change  of  heart,  and  views, 
and  feelings,  effected  by  the  spirit  of  God,  and  in 
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devotedness  to  the  active  love  and  service  of 
Christ  our  king. 

In  the  better  parts  of  society,  even  such  as  it 
now  iSf  we  shall  find  much  that  is  valuable,  much 
that  is  worthy  of  preservation  with  niggard  care ; 
we  shall  find  in  it,  not  only  the  wish  to  participate 
our  pleasures,  but  also  the  desire  of  sharing  our 
sorrows,  as  well  as  of  receiving  consolation  from 
the  sympathy  of  others ;  we  shall  find  in  it  a 
ground  for  the  exchange  of  reciprocal  sentiments, 
a  provision  for  the  agency  and  influence  of  mutual 
counsel ;  we  shall  find  a  source  of  individual  in- 
struction for  the  conduct  of  life ;  we  shall  observe 
a  manner  of  affording  mutual  aid  in  all  the  diffi- 
culties,  and  of  direction  in  all  the  dangers  of  life ; 
we  shall  notice  an  arena  for  the  exchange  of 
moral  impressions,  and  a  stimulus  to  moral  ex- 
ertion, to  that  athletic  action  which  is  nerved  by 
the  observation  of  our  fellow  men,  and  which  is 
braced  by  the  duty  of  obedience,  and  energized  by 
the  prospect  of  the  incorruptible  crown,  which 
awaits  the  conqueror ;  and  we  shall  find  abundant 
opportunities  for  that  interchange  of  thought,  and 
inter-community  of  ideas,  which  have  been  ac- 
quired by  study  and  meditation,  not  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  accumulator,  but  for  the  food  of 
the  common-weal.  Where  there  is  so  much  good, 
the  principle  of  evil  will  also  be  found  active ; 
that  malevolent  counter-agent  will  do  all  in  his 
power  to  stifle  good,  and  to  develop  evil ;  mean 
envy  saddens  at  its  neighbour's  happiness ;  selfish- 
ness refuses  its  tear  of  sjrmpathy,  and  the  out- 
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stretched  hand  of  benevolence;  confidence  is 
abused,  excessive  caution  is  required,  and  even 
jealousy  and  suspicion  are  developed  ;  advice  be- 
comes a  medium  for  promoting  the  views  of  the 
interested;  passion  perplexes,  and  pierverts  the 
simplicity  of  obvious  duty ;  the  desire  of  ag- 
grandizement interferes  with  the  support  of  the 
views  and  wishes  of  others ;  too  frequently  does 
it  become  a  field  for  the  perfection  of  vice,  and 
for  giving  countenance  to  unhallowed  desire  ;  too 
'  frequently  does  it  ofier  a  bonus  to  moral  indolence, 
and  encourage  the  individual  by  the  association  of 
numbers,  in  his  aberrations  from  virtue ;  too  often 
does  it  make  him  forgetful  of  the  warfare  of  Christ- 
ianity in  which  he  is  engaged,  the  contending 
earnestly  for  the  truth ;  and  too  commonly  does  it 
debase  the  communion  of  society  into  the  frivolity 
of  emptiness,  the  frippery  of  polished  fashion,  the 
absence  of  idea,  the  folly  of  the  hour,  the  passing 
events  of  the  day,  the  varieties  of  the  season,  al- 
most every  thing  but  that  which  is  worthy  of  the 
immortal  mind,  even  if  it  do  not  become  the  pander 
to  vicious  design,  and  secret  or  open  abomination. 
In  this  picture  of  society  as  it  really  is,  we  find 
the  ease  of  simple  truth  exchanged  for  the  hollow 
observances  of  politeness,  which  has  ceased  to  be 
what  it  always  ought  to  be,  the  polished  graceful 
expression  of  candid  and  benevolent  feeling,  and 
has  been  characterized  by  insincerity  of  intention, 
and  by  dissimulation  in  action ;  the  tongue  gives 
utterance  to  interest,  feeling,  and  emotion,  which 
the  heart  utterly  disavows ;  while  these  expres- 
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sions  are  received  on  the  other  hand  with  an  ap- 
pearance  of  confidence  and  good-will,  most  distant 
from  the  real  suspicion  and  doubt  with  which 
they  are  entertained.  Thus,  a  system  of  mutual 
deception  is  maintained  by  the  instrumentality  of 
pleasing  falsehood ;  occasionally  giving  rise  to 
real  error  in  judgment ;  but  more  frequently 
leading  each  party  to  contemn  the  littleness  which 
can  stoop  to  such  base  subterfuges,  in  order  to 
conduct  its  sinister  purposes. 

But  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  more  parti- 
cularly the  modes  in  which  the  social  affections 
may  be  traced;  and  first,  in  the  family  circle, 
that  small,  but  most  perfect  sphere  for  their  ex- 
ercise. Here  they  will  grow  and  flourish  unob- 
served^ and  will  obtain  that  deep  tinge  of  useful- 
ness and  worth,  which  should  ever  characterize 
their  exercise.  Even  here,  however,  there  is  al- 
ways an  adverse  principle,  continually  acting  in 
opposition  to  these  affections :  selfishness  inter- 
poses, and  seeks  its  own  gratification  ;  and  if  we 
would  strengthen  the  social  tie,  this  must  be 
repressed  and  mortified.  The  traces  of  its  influ- 
ence may  be  descried^  even  almost  as  soon  as  the 
ray  of  knowledge  has  betrayed  the  vitality  of  the 
mental  manifestations.  This  principle  demands 
the  most  strenuous  opposition,  not  only  as  it 
forms  a  barrier  to  the  present  interchange  of  social 
and  benevolent  affection,  but  as  it  is  the  channel 
through  which  the  influence  of  society  proves 
ultimately  ensnaring  to  the  mind.     It  is  a  selfish 
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principle,  which  prompts  man  to  seek  for  that 
society 9  which  he  knows  to  be  injurious,  and  to 
be  forbidden ;  and  therefore  in  proportion  as  i/  is 
subdued,  so  not  only  are  the  charities  of  home, 
and  of  kindred,  and  of  relationship  developed ; 
but  the  danger  arising  from  intercourse  with  the 
world  is  lessened,  and  a  state  more  favourable  to 
the  expansion  of  philanthropic  sentiments  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  young  should  be  taught  to  form  an  exalted 
estimate  of  the  influence  of  social  affection  :  they 
should  not  suppose  that  this  consists  in  the  fac- 
titious ornaments  or  observances  of  civil  society : 
these  are  very  good  in  their  place,  but  they 
should  be  contemplated  as  merely  external  for- 
malities, which  may  be  asswncd  by  politeness, 
and  which,  though  assuredly  the  companions  of 
the  exercise  of  social  affection,  do  not  necessarily 
spring  from  it.  Even  civility  sometimes  usurps 
the  character,  and  attaches  to  itself  the  conse- 
quence, annexed  to  the  genuine  principle  of  which 
it  is  the  shadow;  while  in  fact,  it  is  only  the 
transparent  medium  through  which  the  solid  pro- 
ducts of  benevolence  are  descried ;  and  it  is  con- 
fessed, that  the  social  bond  should  originate  in  a 
deep  regard  for  those  with  whom  we  stand  con- 
nected, an  esteem  for  their  good  qualities,  a  con- 
viction of  their  worth,  and  a  desire  for  their  hap- 
piness ;  a  desire,  from  the  exercise  of  which  on 
such  objects,  we  may  derive  the  purest  satisfac- 
tion, and  may  act  in  our  several  social  relations 
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with  propriety  and  feelings  rather  than  from  the 
influence  of>  or  a  regard  to  the  decencies  of  coni'^ 
mon  behaviour.  . 

The  privileges  of  society  originate  in  an  active 
principle  of  justice  and  beneficence,  not  in  any 
series  of  negative  duties  ;  a  principle^  which  leads 
us  to  employ  our  whole  energy  in  pursuit  of  the 
good  and  the  comfort  of  others,  and  even  to  sacri- 
fice our  own  convenience  and  gratification  to 
secure  their  continuance.   An  opportunity  for  the 

• 

exercise  of  the  social  virtues^  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  their  most  important  basis,  upon 
which  the  fabric  of  society  has  been  reared,  and 
can  alone  be  sustained,  is  afforded  towards  those 
with  whom  the  young  stand  more  closely  con- 
nected in  the  ties  of  paternal  affection  ;  a  lasting 
foundation,  on  which  the  mother's  intentions  may 
be  fulfilled,  and  the  active  virtues  may  be  brought 
to  the  test  of  experience  ;  while  their  practice  is 
enforced  by  daily  precept  and  uniform  example^ 
and  encouraged  by  the  stimulus  of  approbation 
and  the  result  of  peace.  Here  too,  some  of  the 
most  important  lessons  of  future  practical  wisdom 
may  be  learned  ;  as  for  instance,  the  necessity  of 
being  influenced  by  a  regard  to  the  feelings,  the 
comforts,  the  welfare,  and  the  prejudices  of 
others;  yielding  our  wishes  to  their  reasonable 
desires ;  and  considering  the  happiness  of  those 
around  us,  as  the  indispensable  basis  of  our  own. 
These  are  truths,  which  we  must  practise  in 
order  to  be  happy  ;  and  they  may  perhaps  be  all 
referred  to  one  great  and  original  principle^  self" 
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denial,  so  influencing  all  our  conduct,  as  that  it 
should  be  variously  modified  by  the  forms  of 
feeling  and  of  action  in  which  it  originates. 

As  a  common  consequence  of  our  fallen  nature, 
the  social  affections  are  liable  to  interruption  from 
the  sinister  agency  of  improper  disposition,  not 
only  of  selfishness,  that  prolific  parent  of  a  large 
progeny  of  evils,  but  of  passion,  anger,  malice, 
pride,  revenge,  and  other  varied  forms  of  depraved 
propensity.  While  then  the  parent  inculcates, 
and  exemplifies  the  principle  of  social  affection, 
and  its  influence  upon  the  character,  throughout 
every  stage  in  the  journey  of  life,  in  all  its  several 
combinations  and  modifications,  she  will  also  be 
careful  to  repress  all  dissocial  feelings  and  actions, 
not  only  as  they  disturb  the  present  harmony  and 
joy  of  her  children,  but  as  they  will  prove  a 
fertile  source  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

The  mode  of  their  conduct  towards  inferiors, 
will  not  here  be  forgotten  ;  since  these  duties  are 
of  equal  importance  with  those,  which  interest 
the  feelings  more  particularly.  It  behoves  us  to 
seek  their  happiness,  to  be  mindful  of  their  sor- 
rows, to  alleviate  their  cares,  and  to  lighten  their 
burdens,  as  far  as  possible.  These  objects  are 
not  to  be  obtained  so  much  by  actual  sympathy 
and  participation,  as  by  shewing,  that  we  are  not 
indifferent  to  their  comfort ;  that  their  happiness 
is  an  object  we  keep  constantly  in  view ;  that  we 
scrupulously  avoid  adding  to  their  cares ;  that  we 
take  pains  to  diminish  the  evils  of  servitude :  and 
that  when  we  have  occasion  to  demand  their  at- 
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tentions,  we  do  it,  in  a  way  which  shall  not  make 
the  yoke  of  inferiority  galling.  There  should  be 
on  the  one  hand,  the  benevolence  of  asking  with- 
out solicitation  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  readiness 
of  complying  obedience,  without  the  abjectness 
of  servility.  More  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
kind,  and  what  is  usually  termed  condescending 
behaviour  to  inferiors,  in  adding  to  their  happi- 
ness, and  securing  their  zealous  services,  than 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  do,  towards  those  with 
whom  we  can  more  equally  sympathize ;  but  who, 
for  that  very  reason,  are  less  easily  comforted. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  condescension  to  infe- 
riors, as  a  valuable  trait  in  the  benevolent  cha- 
racter; but, in  point  of  fact,  there  can  be  no 
condescension,  where  there  is  not  an  apparent  loss 
of  dignity ;  where  there  is  no  danger  of  a  sup- 
posed amalgamation  of  character,  between  the 
condescending  and  the  obliged:  consequently,  there 
is  no  room  for  its  exercise,  where  the  difference  in 
situation  and  circumstances  is  great ;  there  is  no 
room  for  its  exercise,  in  visiting  the  cottage  of  the 
poor,  or  in  conduct  towards  servants :  it  is  only 
when  the  characters  more  nearly  meet,  and  when 
the  individual  steps  from  a  higher,  to  a  littk  lower 
grade  in  society,  that  this  principle  can  be  exer- 
cised. Let  not  then  the  observance  of  proper  be- 
haviour towards  domestics  be  ennobled  as  a  virtu- 
ous exertion  of  benevolence ;  let  it  take  its  proper 
sphere,  and  be  inculcated  as  an  act  of  duty,  as  a 
portion  of  that  talent  entrusted  to  us,  for  the  good 
of  ourselves  and  others,  and  for  the  glory  of  God. 
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Besides,  it  is  surely  a  most  valuable  object,  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  those  who  are  the  most  help* 
less ;  who  cannot  so  relieve  us  in  return ;  but  who 
render  us  their  services,  and  exert  themselves  for 
our   comfort.      There    is  throughout   society,  a 
chain  of  mutual  dependence  ;  and  a  single  link  of 
this  chain  cannot  be  severed  without  introducing 
confusion  and  disorder ;  nay  more,  a  single  link 
cannot  be  misplaced,  without  occasioning  anar- 
chy, distrust,  and  that  loss  of  peculiarity,   and 
distinctness,  which  would  threaten  the  entire  sub* 
version  of  the  structure  of  society ;  that  goodly 
edifice,  which  may  be  preserved  by  order,  but 
which  must  crumble  into  ruins,  where  servants 
bear  rule,  and  princes  are  governed,  and  the  pro- 
prieties of  station  are  not  well  defined  and  ob- 
served.     In  this  chain  we  shall   find,  that  the 
highest  link  is  resting  for  its  integrity  upon  the 
lowest,  and  upon  every  intermediate  one,  and  so 
on  in  inverse  proportion.   Thus  the  master  depends 
upon  his  servants  for  many  comforts,  for  obedi- 
ence, for  the  supply  of  his  daily  wants,  and  for 
his  domestic  peace;  while  on  the  contrary,  the 
servant  waits  upon  his  master  for  regular  food, 
for  constant  protection,  for  adequate  remunera- 
tion,  for  kindness  of  behaviour,   for  succour  in 
sickness  and  distress,  and  for  support  in  old  age 
and  infirmity.   It  is  only  by  keeping  in  view  these 
relative  duties,  that  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
society  can  be  preserved :  be  it  then  the  duty  of 
the  superior  to  be  zealous  in  doing  his  part;  and 
then  may  he  be  inflexible  in  requiring  the  full 
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and  willing  service  of  inferiors :  be  it  also  the 
duty  of  the  parent  to  instruct  the  young  in  these 
offices  of  justice  and  good  feeling ;  and  while  she 
requires  on  the  part  of  domestics,  rigid  attention 
to  the  wants  of  her  offspring,  let  her  be  equally 
immovable  in  enforcing  their  kind  conduct  to  ser- 
vants, and  equally  just  in  suppressing  the  first 
indications  of  tyrannical  propensity.  Where  this 
principle  is  wanting,  and  where  no  attention  is 
paid  to  the  wants,  comfort,  and  feelings  of  at- 
tendants, because  they  are  inferiors,  and  because 
they  may  not  possess  an  equal  share  of  cultiva- 
tion and  refinement,  a  similar  conduct  will,  in 
process  of  time,  influence  our  intercourse  with 
others,  who  may  chance  to  differ  from  ourselves; 
or  to  be  deficient  in  some  of  our  supposed  valuable 
qualities.  Hence  it  must  be  carefully  inculcated^ 
that  a  certain  order  of  social  feeling,  should  be 
exercised  towards  those  who  are  not  placed  by 
Providence  in  the  same  situation  with  ourselves ; 
and  that  we  should  be  even  mare  attentive  to  their 
necessities.  Example  also,  will  be  here  of  the 
first  consequence.  If  the  heads  of  families  be 
kind  towards  their  servants,  so  will  be  in  all  pro- 
bability, their  children ;  but  if  they  be  austere, 
capricious,  morose,  often  unjust,  tyrannical,  vin- 
dictive, and  careless  of  their  feelings  ;  the  same 
principles  will  actuate  the  bosom  of  their  offspring, 
and  will  convert  the  puny  arm  of  infancy,  into 
the  cruel  sceptre  of  despotic  power. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

The  time  will  necessarily  arrive,  when  the  child, 
hitherto  confined  to  the  society  of  its  own  family, 
will  long  to  taste  the  enjoyment  of  that  of  others : 
indeed  this  measure  is  necessary  to  the  complete 
formation  of  the  character.  But  the  greatest 
care  is  required  in  the  application  of  this  neces- 
sity ;  since  the  impressions  now  received  are 
abiding  ;  and  remain  to  influence  the  conduct,  to 
direct  the  judgment,  and  to  guide  the  heart. 
The  child  which  is  confined  to  its  own  nursery, 
will  frame  for  itself,  the  notion  of  a  microcosm, 
wherein  all  its  ideas  and  social  feelings^  will  be 
confined  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  its  nearest  rela- 
tions ;  and  it  will  not  there  have  learned  to  ex- 
tend its  pity,  its  compassion,  its  benevolence,  its 
sense  of  duty,  its  active  exertions,  to  all  those 
with  whom  it  may  stand  connected  ;  it  will  not 
have  been  taught  to  expand  the  self-denying  vir- 
tues to  all  men  ;  it  will  not  have  been  taught,  that 
it  should  go  about  doing  good;  but  even  thU  little 
world  of  action  of  its  own  creation,  peopled  by 
its  dearest  relatives,  and  animated  by  its  peculiar 
feelings  and  passions,  will  be  narrowed  by  the 
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.cheerless  gloom  of  selfishness,  and  circumscribed 
by  the  thick  darkness  of  anti-social  feeling.  The 
principle  of  benevolence  will  be  sparingly  em- 
ployed, and  will  be  bounded  by  the  narrow  limit 
of  relative  connexion,  instead  of  animating,  (though 
in  very  different  degrees,)  as  it  should  animate, 
and  vivifying,  as  it  should  vivify,  every  thought 
and  action,  however  extensively,  however  re- 
motely these  may  be  connected  with  society.  In 
simple  truth,  every  act  ought  to  be  influenced  in 
some  measure  by  the  consideration  of  others. 

In  order  that  the  principle  may  be  thus  applied, 
the  individual  must  be  carried  out  of  himself,  and 
his  relations,  into  exterior  society,  where  alone 
it  can  reach  its  perfect  maturity.  But  this  path 
is  beset  with  snares  and  dangers :  happy  is  that 
child  who  has  a  parent  for  its  guide :  for  while  it 
is  called  upon  to  proceed  along  a  narrow  and  a 
slippery  road,  with  flowery,  but  precipitous  banks 
on  either  side,  and  while  one  false  step  may  prove 
ruinous  to  its  immortal  welfare :  when  the  facul- 
ties of  imitation  and  curiosity  are  so  busily  en- 
gaged; when  the  influence  of  companions  is  so 
great,  and  requires  to  be  so  deliberately  and  wisely 
estimated  :  when  the  attractions  from  the  centre 
of  virtue  are  so  numerous  and  so 'powerful ;  when 
conformity  with  the  world  is  to  be  avoided, 
shunned,  and  deprecated  as  one  of  the  greatest 
evils ;  and  when  to  be  imbued  with  its  maxims, 
to  catch  its  manners,  and  to  imbibe  its  habits  of 
thinking,  and  feeling,  and  acting,  would  be  most 
seriously  prejudicial  to  the  character :  it  becomes 
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a  most  important  duty,  and  a  primary  effort  of 
maternal  solicitude,  to  communicate  a  knowledge 
of  its  dangers,  to  watch  its  influence  upon  the 
mind,  to  be  cautious  in  the  administration  of  its 
stimuli,  to  be  circumspect  in  her  choice  of  com- 
panions, to  be  diligent  in  detecting  the  snares 
which  attend  the  footsteps  of  the  heedless  and 
the  unwary,  and  to  guide  their  feet  into  the  way 
of  truth.  The  light  of  divine  revelation,  of  the 
**  wondrous  things  which  are  contained  in  the  law 
of  God,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  his  will,  can 
alone  direct  and  guide  us  through  the  labyrinths 
of  society,  and  counteract  the  imitative  tendency 
which  man  possesses,  to  acquire  the  manners,  to 
assume  the  habits,  to  exercise  the  dispositions,  to 
be  influenced  by  the  same  spirit,  to  believe  the 
same  doctrines,  to  think  the  same  thoughts,  to 
form  the  same  opinions,  to  be  guided  by  the  same 
maxims,  to  be  governed  by  similar  motives,  and 
in  general  to  be  amalgamated  with  those  around 
him,  and  to  be  made  like  them. 

Hence  the  very  great  importance  of  the  parentis 
selecting  good  companions  for  her  children.  In- 
deed so  powerful  is  the  influence  of  those,  with 
whom  the  young  are  associated,  that  she  must  be 
on  her  guard  against  intercourse  with  that  society, 
contact  with  which  is  not  likely  to  inform  the 
understanding,  or  improve  the  heart ;  her  object 
will  be  to  select  as  companions  for  her  family, 
those  who  fear  God,  and  love  and  serve  him  in 
sincerity.  But  this  object  is  not  to  be  obtained 
invariably,  even  by  the  most  rigid  choice :  yet. 
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there  cannot  be  an  entire  seclusion  from  the  so- 
ciety of  others ;  and  if  this  were  possible,  it  would 
scarcely  be  desirable,  for  those  who  are  to  live  in 
the  world,  and  yet  to  live  above  its  influence  ;  to 
be  courteous  towards  all  men,  and  yet  not  to  be 
imbued  with  their  spirit.     The  grand  thing,  is  to 
be  always  mindful,  that  the  spirit  of  the  world  is 
at  enmity  with  God;  and  that  it  is  frequently 
erroneous  in  its  judgment^  hasty  and  unjust  in  its 
decisions,  inadequate  in  its  conceptions,  preju- 
diced in  its  ideas  as  to  the  real  nature  of  right  and 
wrong;    that    its  views  are  often  the  result  of 
adopting  a  false  standard  of  right ;  that  its  system 
is  too  frequently  a  mass  of  contradictions ;  that 
its  opinions  are  very  generally  the  hasty  results  of 
passion,    and  prejudice,    and  circumstance,  and 
occasion ;    and    that  its   maxims   are   often   the 
spontaneous  consequence  of  the  operation  of  a 
system  of  expediency.     Here,  the  important  les- 
son of  wisdom,  is  to  recollect,  that  there  can  be 
no  contradiction  in  truth ;  and  that  the  only  pure 
source  of  doctrine  is  the  revealed  word  of  God ; 
that  this  is  the  sole  test  of  opinion,  removed  far 
above  the  influence  of  every  inferior  consideration ;, 
and  that  this  alone  contains  the  maxims  of  the 
truest  wisdom,  to  be  at  variance  with  which, — 
aye  more,  to  do  less  than  which,  is  to  be  found 
wanting,  to  be  declared  unprofitable,  and  to  be 
wandering  from  the  narrow  way  which  leads  to 
life.     The  Bible  is  the  religion  of  the  just ;  and 
to  it  alone  must  be  referred  every  part  of  thought, 
and  feeling,    and  action :    all  that  is  consistent 
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with  it  may  be  safely  indulged :  all  that  contra- 
venes its  spirit,  must  be  studiously,  invariably 
opposed. 

This  will  be  the  only  sure  guide  in  the  choice 
of  companions;  and  intimacy^  but  above  all, 
friendship  will  be  shunned  with  those  who  do  not 
acknowledge^  though  they  may  not  feel^  the  influ- 
ence of  vital  Christianity,  as  an  active  principle 
of  faith  and  obedience.  Companions  should  be 
carefully,  aye,  even  fastidiously  selected  from 
among  the  children  of  those  whose  views  of  di- 
vine truth,  and  of  its  obligation  on  the  heart  and 
life,  are  congenial  with  our  own ;  who  are  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  similar  caution  and 
anxiety,  on  the  great  subjects  of  physical  and  io- 
tellectual,  moral  and  religious  education ;  who 
are  particularly  influenced  in  practice,  by  the 
deeply  founded  belief  of  their  opinions ;  and  who 
are  equally  concerned  for  the  eternal  welfare  of 
their  offspring.  In  such  society,  our  eflTorts  may 
be  strengthened  ;  at  all  events  they  will  not  be 
counteracted.  Let  it  be  ever  recollected,  that 
this  selection  must  be  rigidly  made,  not  from 
among  those  who  profess  largely,  but  from  those 
who  actually  and  practically  do  attend  to  the 
moral  education  of  their  children;  not  from 
among  those  who  make  a  parade  of  their  devo- 
tion, but  from  the  pupils  of  the  simple,  humble, 
unobtrusive,  sincere  instructor,  whose  object  is  to 
fito,  not  to  be  talked  of;  whose  design  is  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  the  heart,  not  to  make  a 
shew  of  religious  acquirement,  or  of  that  inope- 
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rative  knowledge,  which  floats  on  the  surface  of 
the  understanding,  but  never  «inks  deep  into  the 
heart. 

And  even  then,  caution  is  demanded,  lest  the 
child  should  acquire  that  degree  of  relish  for 
mixed  society,  which  will  produce  an  undue  at- 
tachment towards  it,  or  make  it  indispensable  for 
its  amusement.  Children  should  be  brought  up 
with  few  wants  and  desires ;  and  this  is  one, 
which  they  should  be  taught  to  do  without; 
and  to  find  in  their  own  minds  those  ample 
resources,  which  will  stand  in  the  place  of ''  a 
kingdom"  of  companions,  and  yet  will  fit  them 
for  profitable  society  whenever  they  may  be 
thrown  into  it. 

The  intercourse  of  children,  should  have  an 
instructive  tendency;  not  that  they  are  to  be 
constituted  a  tribe  of  little  sages,  and  philo- 
sophers ;  not  that  their  natural  bias  to  hilarity, 
and  cheerfulness,  and  buoyancy  of  spirits,  the 
gambol  of  health,  and  the  festivities  of  a  mind 
at  ease,  delighting  in  every  thing  around  it,  and 
without  a  single  anxiety  for  to-morrow,  is  to  be 
opposed;  but  only  that  the  great  end  of  assembling 
together  in  society,  should  not  be  forgotten,  viz. 
to  enlarge  the  understanding  by  the  collision  of 
varied  talent  and  intellect ;  to  develop  the  affec- 
tions of  the  heart ;  and  to  afford  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  those  sentiments  and  passions, 
which  will  constitute  the  society  of  children,  an 
epitome  in  miniature  of  human  life.  Hence,  the 
importance  of  always  having  a  prudent  and  in- 
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terested  adult,  to  enter  into  the  amusements  of 
youth,  to  regulate  their  conduct,  to  repiBss  evil 
passion,  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming wiser  and  better^  from  that  intercourse, 
which  was  *'  divinely  bestowed  upon  man/'  and 
without  which  the  love  of  society,  will  degenerate 
into  a  mere  taste  for  visiting,  and  dress,  and  tri* 
fling,  and  dissipation. 

Before  we  proceed  to  some  concluding  obser- 
vations on  society  in  general,  it  will  be  right  to 
notice  shortly,  that  form  of  connexion  which  is 
termed  friendship ;  a  liaison  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  sympathy,  of  that  mysterious  affinity 
between  individuals,  which  leads  to  union,  and 
which  is  daily  and  hourly  cemented,  by  the  de- 
sire of  participating  in  all  the  painful  and  agree- 
able sensations,  which  in  their  turn,  agitate,  or 
calm  and  soothe  the  bosom  of  each.  The  o^ecl 
of  friendship,  is  an  analogous  individual,  or  at 
least  one  in  whom  there  exists  a  fancied  resem- 
blance, so  considerable,  that  it  may  be  placed  in 
the  room  of  the  real  principle.  iThis  analogy, 
like  every  other,  is  frequently  formed  in  sensitive 
and  imaginative  minds,  upon  the  slightest  and 
the  most  incongruous  grounds;  a  heated  fieuicy 
discovers  resemblances,  where  none  really  exist; 
and  imagines  affinities  in  the  most  discordant 
elements ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  web  of 
friendship,  woven  by  these  airy  nothings,  is  de- 
stroyed like  the  film  of  the  gossamer,  by  the 
passing  gale  of  the  slighest  opposition,  by  the  au- 
tumnal sigh  of  the  coming  storm  of  adversity ; 
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or  even  by  the  transient  cloud  of  absence.  Yet 
such  is  only  fancied  friendship,  not  the  genuine 
principle,  which  is  founded  in  esteem^  in  recipro- 
city of  kind  actions,  in  .  congeniality  of  taste,,  in 
identity  of  pursuit,  in  similar  views,  feelings,  and 
conduct.;  which  is  cemented  by  time,  deepened 
by  affliction,  is  unimpaired  by  absence,  and 
stands  a  monument  of  principle,  amidst  the  ruin 
of  this  world's  goods,  in  despite  of  change  of 
circumstances,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  bu£fet- 
ings  and  contentions  of  life. 

Friendship  is  a  noble,  pure,  and  amiable  prin- 
ciple ;  and  it  has  this  peculiar  excellence  above 
all  the  ties  of  immediate  relationship,  that  it  is 
valued  for  itself,  and  is  not  depending  upon  per- 
sonal interest.  Selfishness  forms  no  part  of  its 
history;  and  the  recollection  of  past  services  is 
only  instrumental,  in  stimulating  the  desire  for 
more  extensive  usefulness  to  its  object.  That  it 
is  a  disinterested  principle,  is  strongly  proven,  by 
the  kind  of  individuals  it  selects  for  its.  agency  ; 
not  the  rich  or  the  powerful ;  not  those  possessed 
of  large  patronage,  and  who  may  probably  have 
it  in  their  power,  to  aggrandize  their  favourites  ; 
but  perhaps  the  poor  and  the  indigent ;  at  least 
the  choice  is  made  irrespective  of  the  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  and  is  often  charac- 
terized by  a  thoughtlessness  of  generosity,  which 
prudence  forbids ;  for  there  is  a  degree  of  devo- 
tion in  friendship,  which  would  induce  it  to 
forego  present  and  contingent  advantages  of  an 
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important  nature,  in  order  to  secure  some  slight 
good  for  its  object. 

Friendship  is  principally  operative  upon  the 
young ;  early  life  is  the  season  for  that  jocund 
confidence,  that  mutual  interchange  of  heart  and 
feeling,  which  forms  the  very  essence  of  its  in- 
fluence, and  which  from  the  nature  of  things, 
ceases  in  a  great  measure  to  exert  its  power  in 
old  age.  The  confidence  of  friendship,  is  how- 
ever to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  inter- 
communion of  folly,  which  consists  in  retailing 
every  silly  thought  and  feeling,  and  in  making 
the  intercourse  of  friendship  to  consist  in  listen- 
ing to  an  interminable  series  of  impertinences, 
arising  from  the  excited  influence  of  feeling, 
operating  upon  a  stimulated  imagination.  This 
absurd  laying  open  of  the  heart,  is  the  proof  of 
a  very  weak,  or  wicked  mind  ;  the  imaginations 
of  man's  heart,  will  not  bear  his  own  inspection 
without  a  blush ;  and  should  only  be  open  to 
himself,  and  to  him  who  seeth  and  knoweth  all 
things ;  only  evil  can  arise  from  exposing  all  its 
littlenesses,  and  foibles,  and  failings  ;  and,  d for- 
tiori, its  more  painful  deviations  from  rectitude, 
its  frequent  obliquities,  its  secret  faults,  its  pre- 
sumptuous sins ! 

Friendship  is  not  a  sudden  fancy ;  *  and  the 
young  must  be  carefully  warned  against  the  dan- 
gerous temptation  to  confide  in  all  those  who 
profess  largely,  and  appear  deeply  interested,  and 
are  willing,  and  even  anxious,  to  cultivate  inti- 
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mate  acquaintance  upon  slight  knowledge  :  they 
must  be  taught  that  any  thing  deserving  the 
,  name,  or  possessing  the  attributes  of  friendship, 
is  only  to  be  obtained  by  slow  growth,  by  culti- 
vating a  knowledge  of  the  individual,  testing  his 
sincerity,  estimating  his  principles,  watching  his 
conduct,  and  inquiring  into  his  motives ;  and 
then^  if  all  these  be  found  worthy  of  confidence, 
reposing  in  him  the  trust  of  unshaken  esteem,  de- 
fending his  character,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  de- 
traction, and  believing  not  the  insinuations  of  the 
tale-bearer.  Friendship  is  a  very  rare  produc- 
tion ;  and  if  the  young  will  fancy,  that  every  new 
acquaintance  may  be  dignified  with  the  title  and 
attributes  of  friend^  they  will  also  find  too  late, 
their  hopes  blasted,  their  confidence  abused,  and 
their  disappointment  rendered  more  bitter  by 
reflection  on  their  own  short-sighted  conduct.  If 
the  mere  acquaintance  be  treated  as  the  true 
friend,  the  result  will  be,  as  if  a  man  should 
carry  a  serpent  in  his  bosom,  should  foster  and 
cherish  its  languid  actions  into  the  intenseness 
of  its  maturity,  in  order  the  more  surely  to  re- 
ceive the  bite  from  its  most  cruelly  envenomed 
fang.  They  know  not  the  world,  and  its  cold, 
unfeeling  selfishness,  and  they  must  be  prepared, 
and  preserved  if  possible  from  the  punishment 
annexed  to  misplaced  confidence.  The  friend- 
ship of  the  young  too,  requires  great  caution ; 
for  it  will  become  the  engine  of  much  good  or 
evil ;  it  will  strengthen  the  bond  of  virtue  or  it 
will  weaken  every  moral  tie,  accordingly  as  the 
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good  or  the  bad  shall  become  its  object.     The 
parent  will  therefore  watch  over  lliis  connexion 
with  jealous  care,  and  will  beware  of  too  great 
intimacy,  even  with  the  good,  which  seldom  ter- 
minates to  the  satisfaction  of  any  party,  and  is 
generally  of  brief  duration.     Repeated  disappoint* 
ment  is  commonly  the  lot  of  the  sanguine ;  and 
then  is  developed  that  reserve  which  is  the  pro- 
duct of  experience,  and  the  influence  of  which  is 
extended  over  the  life,  so  as  to  render  the  choice 
of  friends  more  prudent ;  and  to  place  it  rather 
under  the  direction  of  the  understanding,  than  of 
the  heart  and  imagination.     It  is  painful  to  con- 
fess that  another,  and  an  unfortimate  result,  is  the 
consequence  of  this  experience,  viz.  that  friend- 
ship becomes  less  disinterested,  less  characterized 
by  the  glow  of  affection,  less  actuated  by  emotion, 
more  calculating,  and  even  occasionally  partaking 
a  degree  of  selfishness  to  which  its  original  nature 
is  adverse. 

Genuine  friendship  is  stimulated  by  the  existence 
of  obstacles  to  its  development,  because  it  is  prin- 
cipled, and  is  not  to  be  appalled  or  shaken  from 
its  firm  and  steady  purpose  by  difficulties;  the 
storms  and  troubles  of  life  do  but  agitate  its  leaves 
in  order  that  it  may  deepen  its  roots ;  it  is  not 
fiffrighted  by  danger,  but  animated  to  succour  its 
object ;  and  is  more  closely  cemented  when  the 
danger  is  mutual ;  its  recollections  are  cherished 
in  absence,  and  the  defence  of  its  object  is  a 
sacred  deposit,  which  it  loses  no  opportunity  of 
employing ;  it  remains  and  even  flourishes  best  in 
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poverty  and  misfortune,  when  the  world  frowns^ 
and  acquaintances  neglect  us,  and  our  former 
companions  drop  away  and  know  us  no  more ;  it 
is  found  when  they  who  courted  our  society  in 
prosperity,  refuse  to  participate  the  evil  fortune 
which  awaits  us :  these,  these  are  its  cherished 
moments  for  activity  and  vigilance;  these  are  the 
periods  in  which  its  greatest  energies  are  put 
forth ;  these  are  the  peculiar  seasons  in  which  its 
genuine  devotion  is  manifested ;  these  are  the  si-^ 
tuations  which  evince  the  intrepid  and  unshaken 
zeal  which  no  difficulties  can  arrest,  and  which 
perhaps  are  more  energetically  displayed  in  a 
state  of  society  preceding  the  height  of  civilisation; 
a  boon  which  is  sadly  diminished  by  its  attendant 
luxury,  and  refinement,  and  heartlessness ;  by 
the  ultra-polished  feeling  it  induces,  and  which 
serves  to  reflect,  rather  than  to  receive  and  appro- 
priate, and  be  influenced  by,  reciprocal  tender- 
ness;  these  are  the  circumstances  which  no 
change  of  fortune  will  supersede,  and  which  will 
shew  the  genuine  friend  to  be  always  ardent  in 
defending ;  and  ingenious,  and  persevering,  and 
immovable  in  administering  consolation.  Con* 
stancy  and  durabiUty  are  the  attributes  of  friend- 
ship, and  constitute  a  wide  and  prominent  di£fer- 
ence  between  itself,  and  that  flimsy  veil  which 
often  assumes  its  name,  for  the  purposes  of  self-- 
interest, if  not  for  a  hypocritical,  and  a  sinister^ 
and  a  base  agency :  for  there  are  those  who  cul- 
tivate confidence,  only  the  more  securely  to  de- 
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stroy  their  victim,  and  who  make  the  sacred 
name  of  friendship,  a  mask  for  unprincipled  de- 
sign, or  heartless  passion;  and  there  are  those 
whose  friendship  is  subjected  to  the  cooling  pro- 
cess of  indifference. 

A  few  remarks  on  intercourse  with  the  world, 
will  conclude  the  present  subject.  In  arrangii^ 
the  visits  of  children,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid,  at 
all  times,  large,  but  above  all  mijced  parties.  It  is 
incalculable  the  amount .  of  mischief  which  may 
be  thrown  into  the  mind  on  these  occasions  ;  the 
seed  which  will  vegetate  and  produce  evil  fruit. 
If  the  party  be  a  large  one,  there  cannot  be  that 
perfect  superintending  agency  which  is  necessary 
to  render  it  useful,  and  recourse  must  be  had  >to 
some  means  of  amusement,  at  least  doubtful  in  its 
primary  influence,  and  too  frequently  decidedly 
pernicious.  Among  these  methods  of  wasting 
time,  we  must  stigmatize  balls,  cards,  and  other 
games  of  hazard ;  and  generally,  all  those  dissi- 
pating employments  which  will  tend  to  raise  a 
blush,  or  to  destroy  the  quick  susceptibility  of 
modesty;  but  which  will  be  more  particularly  de- 
tailed in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

While  visiting  should  be  allowed  to  a  child  so 
frequently,  as  that  it  may  not  resemble  a  bird 
escaped  from  its  cage,  it  must  not  be  repeated  so 
often  as  to  unhinge  the  mind,  to  unfit  it  for  the 
duties  of  education,  and  to  produce  a  desire  after 
indiscriminate  society.  Early  intercourse  with 
the  world  at  large  is  to  be  dreaded ;  the  air  it 
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breathes  is  tainted  with  the  infection  of  sin ;  and 
this  appearing  in  the  fashionable  garb  of  social 
virtue  is  almost  irresistibly  attractive  to  the  young 
and  the  unestablished,  and  rapidly  leads  to  the 
vortex  of  equivocation,  to  maxims  of  policy^  to 
motives  of  expediency,  to  the  confines  of  the 
theatre,  to  the  brilliance  of  the  ball-room,  to  the 
destitution  of  the  gaming-table,  to  the  agony  of 
unrepented  crime,  to  the  misery  of  remorse,  and 
to  the  gates  of  death ! 

From  this  polluted  atmosphere  the  child  should 
be  saved ;  yet  after  a  certain  time  it  will  be  un- 
avoidably led  to  mix  more  or  less  with  the  society 
of  the  world  at  large  ;  and  then  the  guardian  care 
of  the  parent  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  untried 
stranger  from  its  evils,  to  warn  of  its  dangers,  to 
save  from  its  snares,  and  to  strengthen  a  decided 
opposition  to  its  measures  and  its  spirit,  so  often 
as  these  shall  be  found  opposed  to  the  measure  of 
the  law  of  God,  and  the  spirit  of  Christ  Safety 
can  alone  be  found  for  the  humble  inquirer,  in 
constant  vigilance,  and  does  not  any  where  exist 
for  the  proud,  conceited  wanderer.  Society  is  the 
wide  field  for  the  display  of  our  tempers,  as  they 
may  or  may  not  be  influenced  by  a  divine  prin- 
ciple ;  it  is  above  all  others,  the  situation  in  which 
the  disposition  is  most  tried ;  in  which  there  is 
the  greatest  need  to  search  the  heart,  to  form  an 
acquaintance  with  its  most  secret  motives,  and  to 
watch  over  the  lips. 

In  all  cases,  utility  should  be  the  grand  object 
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of  social  meetkig,  and  we  should  be  aware  of  the 
dangers  to  which  it  exposes  us,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  prepared  to  avoid  them  when  practicable, 
and  to  surmount  them  when  they  cannot  be 
evaded.  The  means  of  accomplishing  this  most 
desirable  object,  are  to  call  forth  into  active  ex- 
ercise the  social  virtues,  and  the  sound  principles 
of  moral  action ;  while  we  guard  them  from  the 
dangers  which  environ,  and  which  threaten  the 
destruction  of  their  vitality.  One  grand  principle, 
will  be  found  the  master  key  to  all  that  is  just 
and  valuable,  viz.  a  principle  of  practical  benevo- 
lence; not  simply  the  active,  busy,  bustling 
charity,  which  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  relieve  the 
wants  and  miseries  of  man ;  this  indeed  performs 
a  most  important  part  in  the  theatre  of  the  world, 
but  must  yield  in  consequence,  to  the  less  obvious, 
but  more  extensively  operative  principle  of  hvt^ 
which  is  seen  not  so  much  in  active,  as  in  passive 
duty ;  not  so  much  in  the  relief  of  others'  wo,  as 
in  the  government  of  self;  not  so  much  in  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  for  a  paticular  form  of  opinion  or 
action,  as  in  the  restraint  of  anger,  and  the  subju- 
gation of  pride,  and  envy,  and  ambition,  and  hatred, 
and  malice,  and  revenge;  not  so  much  in  the 
offices  of  sympathy,  as  in  the  cultivation  of 
esteem  ;  not  so  much  in  the  hollow  professions  of 
polite  flattery,  as  in  the  simple  uprightness  of 
candour  and  sincerity;  not  so  tfiuch  in  the 
ostentation  of  modesty,  as  in  the  exercise  of 
patience  under  injuries,  and  the  forgiveness  of 
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enemies ;  not  so  much  in  the  exhibition  of  talent, 
as  in  the  suppression  of  ridicule,  and  in  the 
adherence  to  justice;  not  so  much  in  seeking 
after  honour,  and  the  reputation  of  society,  as  in 
striving  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  to  confer 
honour  upon  others ;  always  esteeming  others  better 
than  ourselves. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

ON  READING,  AND  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS. 

Reading  is  the  prolific  source  of  knowledge, 
instruction,  delight  and  usefulness ;  it  is  the  great 
basis,  on  which  the  character  of  valuable  must  be 
finally  and  remotely  fixed ;  it  is  a  friendly  guide 
through  the  mazes  of  opinion,  and  the  intricacies 
of  life ;  it  is  a  companion  whose  society  never 
fatigues  :  it  is  a  pleasure  which  never  cloys  :  and 
it  affords  an  impregnable  refuge  from  the  storms 
of  adversity ;  the  cares  and  anxieties,  and  sor- 
rows of  the  day ;  the  toils  of  business ;  the  vex- 
ations of  this  world's  contumely ;  the  imperti- 
nences of  society ;  the  buffetings  and  contentions 
of  this  active  scene,  on  which  so  many  are  striv- 
ing for  the  mastery ;  the  disappointment  of  hope ; 
the  neglect  of  talent  and  merit;  the  privations 
of  misfortune ;  the  clouds  of  sickness,  and  the 
night  of  death ;  it  affords  the  means  of  satisfac- 
tory reflection  on  the  past,  and  of  cheerful  anti* 
cipation  for  futurity ;  it  promises  to  those  who 
will  seek  it,  the  wisdom  which  will  compensate 
for  the  folly  that  is  past,  and  for  the  suffering 
which  it  has  entailed  ;  it  will  enlighten  our  path 
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with  the  reflected  and  accumulated  knowledge  of 
past  generations  of  the  good  and  wise ;  it  will 
furnish  principles  of  action  for  all  the  varying 
circumstances  of  life ;  it  will  aflbrd  food  for  the 
mind  to  feast  upon,  and  tb  enlarge,  and  develop, 
and  strengthen  and  mature  its  manifestations ;  it 
will  stand  in  the  breach  of  temptation,  and  enable 
us  to  keep  the  citadel  of  the  heart,  when  the  out- 
works of  attention  have  been  gained,  and  when 
the  feet  had  well  nigh  slipped,  the  steps  were 
almost  gone. 

Such  effects,  however,  can  result  only  from  the 
proper,  influence  of  reading ;  and  in  this  imperfect 
state,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  where  there  is 
so  extensive  a  sphere  of  good,  there  will  not  also 
be  a  large  admixture  of  evil,  so  that  '^  this  foun- 
tain, at  which  drink  the  good  and  wise,"  may 
become  an  "  ever  bubbling  spring  of  endless 
lies ;''  so  that  it  may  be  converted  into  the  gross 
darkness  which  invests  the  mind  with  error  worse 
than  ignorance,  and  closes  it  against  the  access 
of  truth ;  it  may  become  the  means  of  stimulating 
the  passions  instead  of  enlarging  the  understand- 
ing ;  it  may  fill  the  heart  with  images  of  evil, 
instead  of  storing  it  with  the  beauties  of  virtue ; 
it  may  pre-occupy  the  attention  with  the  shadows 
of  scepticism,  the  unreal  visions  of  doubt,  the 
fantastic  images  of  man's  vain  and  limited  con- 
ceptions, the  creatures  of  superstition,  or  the 
material  follies  of  those  whose  views  are  bounded 
by  what  they  see,  and  hear,  and  taste,  and  touch 
and  feel ;  it  may  endeavour  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
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of  an  immortal  spirit  with  the.  empty  husks  of 
jGictioo;  and  it  may  so  fai*  succeed  in  depraving 
the^jmental  appetite,  that  it  shall  accept  tkeie  in- 
stead of  substantial  nourishment ;  it  may  place 
the  gratification  of  sense  .in  the  room  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  intellect ;  and  which  is  evea  more  de* 
plorable,  it  may  substitute  the  latter  for  the  infi- 
nitely momentous  pursuit   of  feligion;    it  may 
become  the  means  of  tempting  us  astray  from  the 
paths  of  yirtue,  and  gS  bewildering  us  in  the  ever- 
shifting  scenes  of  oblique  opinion  ;  it  may  be  the 
companion  which  constantly  allures  to  that  which 
is  wrong — the  arch  minister  of  vice,  which  saps 
the  fi>undation  of  virtue^  in  the  heart»  and  leaves 
the  edifice  of  morality  to  crumMe  around  it,  op- 
pressed with  its  own  unassisted  weighty  and  sink- 
ing under  the  influence  of  its  fruitless  and  iaoH 
possible  efforts.  Knowlkdge  and  ignorance,  virtue 
and  vice,  religion  and  infidelity;   thie  eicclusive 
reign  of  the  understanding  on  the  passions ;  the 
'  depravation  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties, 
or  their  gradual  progress  towards  perfection,  are 
all  within  the  range  of  this  powerful  agent.     By 
it  the  attention  will  be  fixed  on  valuable  objects, 
er  lowered  to  the  basest  villainy ;  the  perception 
of  good  will  be  rendered  accupate  and  sensitive, 
or  it  will  become  blind  to  virtue,  and  alive  only 
to  vice ;  the  memory  will  be  furnished  with  prin- 
ciples of  action,  or  it  will,  be  loaded  with  the 
images  of  folly  and  impurity  ;  reason  will,  be  en- 
nobled by  truth,  or  perverted  by  its  alliance  with 
the  worst,  because  the  most  fatal  errors ;  reflec- 
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tion  will  delight  to  dwell  on  the  stores  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  strength  of  moral  energies^  or  it 
will  be  amused  with  the  merest  trifles,  if  it  be 
not  occupied  with  the  vanities,  and  follies,  and 
wickedness  of  man ;  conscience  wiU  be  enlarged 
and  purified,  or  contracted  and  debased,  its  staur 
dard  lowered,  and  its  object  groveUing ;  and  the 
imagination  will  be  worthily  fixed  on  t;hings  which 
are  not  seen  as  yet,  or  it  will  be  employed  on 
images  of  fancy,  the  most  equivocal  in  their  na* 
ture,  and  the  most  doubtful  in  their  ii]^uence: 
hence  the  parental  duty  of  guiding,  impi^oving  by 
cultivation,  and  directing  a  taste ,  for  reading,  a 
thirst  for  pure  and  substantial  knowledge. 

Even  the  communion  of  intelligent  friends,  aad 
their  kindred  sympathy,  become  insipid  and  MPr 
interesting,  unless  their  minds  have  been  pre- 
viously stored  with  knowledge  which  may  in- 
struct and  augment  the  happiness  of  all  by  its 
communication.  But  the  pleasures  of  social  inter- 
course are  not  always  to  be  enjoyed;  andthiere 
are  many  periods  when  an  hour  can  be  redeemed 
from  business,  or  the  immediate  demands  of  a 
profession,  or  the  duties  of  domestic  life ;  and  if 
these  be  spent  in  listless  inactivity,  they  are  passed 
unhappily.  A  book  is  a  resource  of  unceasing,  and 
constantly  augmenting  pleasure;  it  affords  occu- 
pation without  exhaustion,  pursuit  without  dis- 
traction, the  enjoyment  of  labour  without  the 
weariness  of  satiety  or  the  incapacity  of  fatigue ;  • 
and  that  society  may  be  rendered  either  pleasant 
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or  profitable,  such  intervals  of  solitary  study  must 
have  preceded. 

But  again,  there  are  periods  when  the  mind 
feels  society  to  be  irksome;    when  it   becomes 
disgusted  with  its  emptiness,  or  has  acquired  a 
distaste  or  disrelish  for  its  pleasures ;    when  it 
can  no  longer  derive  satisfaction  from  them,  but 
longs  to  retire  within  itself,^  and  to  ruminate  <ni 
its  own  stores  :  and  to  provide  for  these  occasions, 
there  must  be  a  taste  for  study.    And  in  order  to 
secure  the  full  effect  of  this  reflection;  that  we 
may  be  independent  of  the  world  for  amusement, 
and  that  we  may  escape  the  domination  of  that 
most  capricious  of  tyrants,  and  be  enabled  to 
give  the  law  to  its  influence,  there  must  be  ade- 
quate resources  within  the  mind  ;  these  must  be 
gradually  accumulated,  and  hoarded  with  a  miser's 
care ;  not  however  with  the  same  delfish  views, 
or  from  the  mere  love  of  adding  heap  to  heap, 
but  for  the  sake  of  feeding  upon  them  ourselves, 
and^  dispensing  of  our  stores  to  the  hungry,  and 
the  thirsty,  and  the  poor,  the  ignorant  and  the 
indigent,  the  feeble  and  the  helpless,  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  the  sick,  the  sorrowing  and  the 
dying,  with  every  other  form  of  want  and  desti- 
tution. With  the  solicitude  of  the  miser,  however, 
a  frequent  survey  of  our  knowledge  should  be 
taken,  lest  any  portion  of  it  be  lost ;  and  it  should 
be  classed  and  arranged  (not  indeed  according  to 
any  system  of  artificial,  or  technical,  or  philoso- 
phical memory,  but  according  to  the  memory  of 
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real  life,  the  memory  of  principle,  the  memory  of 
circumstance,  and  action,  and  occasion,)  and  so 
regularly  disposed  that  we  can  go  at  once  to  our 
casket  of  selected  valuables,  and  take  from  it  the 
very  gem  we  are  in  quest  of.  Thus,  memory  is  a 
vital  action,  and  as  such  possesses  this  peculiar 
property,  that  it  is  not  merely  an  accumulation  of 
materials,  but  a  process  of  digestion,  a  conversion 
of  the  primitive  elements  of  thought  into  newly- 
combined  and  associated  forms.  So  the  flower 
which  charms  by  its  beauty,  and  its  fragrance, 
could  never  be  produced  by  a  chemical  mixture 
of  its  component  elements,  and  the  agency  of  the 
grand  orb  of  day  upon  them ;  these  would  still 
require  the  vital  action  of  nature,  the  assimilation 
of  those  first  principles,  and  their  successive  ela- 
boration ;  the  combined  influence  of  the  root,  the 
stem,  the  vessels  which  convey  and  act  upon  the 
absorbed  fluids,  so  that  they  may  be  converted 
into  the  different  parts  of  the  flower.  So  also 
the  artist  copies  from  nature,  disposes  his  colours, 
touches  and  retouches,  and  the  picture  becomes 
a  copy:  but  however  correct  the  resemblance, 
there  is  still  something  wanting :  we  cannot  see 
the  flower  expand  as  beneath  our  eye ;  we  are 
not  regaled  by  its  fragrance ;  we  see  and  know 
that  it  is  the  work  of  a  painter,  the  labour  of  art, 
the  humble  imitation  of  man,  not  the  perfect  pro- 
duction of  an  almighty  Architect:  in  fact,  it 
wants  vitality,  that  life  which  God  alone  can 
give  it;  that  mysterious  attribute,  which  does 
not  result  from  the  mere  elective  attraction  of 
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homogeneous  atoms^  but  from  a  p^rinciple  super- 
added to  them.  Precisely  thus  is  it  with  that 
mind  which  has  gradually  acquired  knowledge, 
but  which  has  not  assimilated  its  stores  by  the 
digestion  of  reason  and  reflection ;  which  has  Aot 
$yste];natized  its  acquisitions  into  principles^  nor 
classified  and  combined  them  by  the  power  of 
genius. 

Tb^re  is  in  man  a  natural  love  of  freedom^  ^nd 
an  instinctive  aversion  to  dependence^  while  the 
idea  of  independence  is  peculiarly  grateful,  aj^d 
may  prove  useful  as  a  stimulus  in  the  pqrsuit 
after  knowledge ;  since  knowledge  is  power ^  that 
power  which  can  alone  secure  to  us  the  posses- 
sion of  this  boon,  as  well  as  teach  the  method 
for  its  employment ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  combina- 
tion of  these  two*  action  and  knoyirledge,  that 
independence  can  be  obtained. 

If  another  motive  to  industry  were  wanting,  it 
might  be  found  in  the  very  little  that  we  can 
acquire,  by  the  most  patient  and  persevering  ex- 
ertion. Man  is  a  strange  anomaly,  with  mental 
powers  so  limited,  yet  so  capacious  !  an  anomaly 
which  admits  not  of  explication  by  any  effort  of 
reasoning,  or  any  minuteness  of  research;  an 
anomaly  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
imagining  the  existence  of  some  change — some 
debasing  influence,  which  has  rendered  the  mate- 
rial organ  unfit  for  that  boundless  manifestation 
of  intellectual  energy,  which  once  constituted 
him  very  good,  in  the  sight  of  Infinite  Wisdpro  and 
Infinite  Goodness,     A  humiliating  truth,  which 
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is  explained  by  the  Revelation  of  the  Mast  High, 
against  the  force  of  which  even  the  pride  of  human 
learning  must  bow;  and  which  animates  us  to 
the  only  means  of  regaining  the  semblance  of  our 
high  original^  by  the  eager  pursuit  of  this  truest 
and  most  valuable  knowledge. 

Again,  conversation  becotnes  insipid,  or  suffers 
a  most  awkward  interruption,  or  experiences  a 
change  in  its  direction  worse  than  either,  for 
want  of  ideas  to  furnish  materials  for  its  continu- 
ance, and  because  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it  are  not  sufficiently  stored  with  an 
adequate  share  of  information :  or  they  do  not 
possess  the  faculty  of  communicating;  a  state, 
which  commonly  arises  from  the  want  of  union 
and  assimilation  between  the  several  parts  of 
knowledge,  so  that  they  exist  in  confused  and 
heterogeneous  masses,  and  cannot  be  rendered 
available  for  the  purposes  of  their  possessors ;  for 
if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  influence  of  science 
diffused  through  the  different  ramifications  of  mind 
must  of  necessity  appear  in  conversation,  thought, 
and  action.  From  the  want  of  copious  informa- 
tion, the  malicious,  or  at  the  very  best  the  un- 
guarded observation  on  the  conduct  of  others, 
usurps  the  place  of  sober  tnith :  too  often  the 
profession  of  a  devoted  attachment  to  virtue  is 
made  at  once  the  vehicle  and  the  cloak,  for  con- 
cealing a  deformity  of  mind  which  (itself  ill- 
stored)  delights  to  feed  and  prey  on  the  defi- 
ciencies of  others;  and  too  commonly  studied 
ill-nature  skulks  its  hateful  form  under  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  wit ;  and  then,  conversation 
the  field*  not  for  intellectual  improvement,  not 
for  the  exercise  of  the  purest  afiections,  but  for 
the  gratification  of  ambition,  envy,  malice,  re* 
venge,  and  other  hateful  passions.  If  then  the 
mind  were  more  cultivated,  there  would  be  less 
tendency  to,  less  necessity  for,  the  frivolity  of 
common  intercourse,  while  materials  would  be 
furnished  for  the  profitable  interchange  of  idea. 

Again,  there  is  in  the  human  mind,  a  natural 
aversion  to  become  acquainted  with  itself;  it 
shudders  at  the  thought  of  such  scrutiny;  it 
shrinks  from  it  with  fear ;  it  trembles  to  revolve 
its  own  actions,  to  trace  their  motives,  and  to  re- 
view the  secret  springs  which  guide  them.  If  it 
may  have  been  previously  unaccustomed  to  the 
task  ;  when  its  importance  does  come  to  be  more 
particularly  felt  and  acknowledged;  and  when 
the  mind  strives  to  be  governed  by  the  principles 
of  divine  truth,  it  discovers  its  inability  from  want 
of  use,  to  detect  its  own  motives,  to  unravel 
their  obliquities,  to  follow  effects  to  their  causes, 
and  to  separate  truth  from  error,  as  the  result  of 
such  investigation.  There  are  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, several  sources  of  erroneous  judg- 
ment, with  which  it  is  well  to  be  acquainted :  as 
for  instance,  in  the  want  of  an  enlarged  mind,  to 
take  liberal  and  comprehensive  views,  uninflu- 
enced by  feeling,  unclouded  by  passion,  undis- 
torted  by  prejudice ;  and  in  the  habit  of  drawing 
sweeping  inferences  from  a  small  number  of  pre- 
mises, without  sufficiently  maturing  the  data  upon 
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which  they  are  grounded*  and  without  adequate 
consideration  of  the  conclusions  to  which  they 
lead.  Here  then,  more  enlarged  information  is 
required,  that  it  may  be  known  how  to  seek  this 
acquaintance  with  self,  instead  of  flying  from 
such  an  examination ;  and  in  order  that  genuine 
sincerity  of  desire  may  be  met  by  corresponding 
opportunities  of  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  the  confirmed  dislike  of  this 
scrutiny  in  general,  there  is,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, a  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to 
*  become  acquainted  with  itself,  so  that  if  its  peace 
be  undisturbed,  and  its  quietude  unbroken,  and 
its  abstraction  from  the  world  be  complete,  and 
its  pursuit  be  uninterrupted,  it  will  in  despite  of 
itself,  revolve  its  own  interior  operations, — aye, 
even  more,  it  will  commonly  form  a  tolerably 
just  judgment  of  their  tendency.  But  still,  with 
unequalled  perversity,  it  flies  from  solitude ;  it 
seeks  the  haunts  of  society,  and  frequents  the 
herds  of  the  gay  and  the  giddy,  the  dissipated  and 
the  thoughtless,  in  order  that  it  may  avoid  and 
escape  from  this  uneasy  propensity.  Reading' 
may  here  be  rendered  beneficial,  by  precluding 
the  necessity  for  trifling  company;  by  leading 
the  mind  to  retirement  and  meditation;  by  in- 
ducing a  habit  of  serious  thought  and  contem- 
plation, as  well  as  of  reviewing  the  stores  it  may 
have  acquired,  and  the  possibility  of  their  appli- 
cation to  all  the  contingencies  of  life ;  a  process 
which  naturally  leads  to  an  inquiry  into  the  prin- 
ciples, motives,  and  actions ;  and  which  will  at 
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all  events,  reDder  it  capable  of  the  required  ana- 
lysis ;  an  analysis  of  such  indispensable  import- 
ance to  the  man  who  aims  at  rectitude  of  conduct, 
from  no  higher  motive  than  a  sense  of  honour  and 
gentlemanlike  feeling:  how  much  more  to  the 
Christian^  who  is  convinced  of  his  manifold  errors, 
and  faihngs,  and  infirmities ;  whose  gprand  desire 
is  to  do  the  will  of  Heaven ;  and  who,  after  all, 
is  the  only  true  gentleman^  the  only  one  whose 
suavity  of  manner,  and  delicacy  of  tact,  and  uni- 
formity and  simplicity  of  benevolent  design,  and 
constant  anxiety  to  secure  the  happiness  of  others, 
is  founded  on  the  just  principle  of  the  charity  of 
the  Bible. 

Society  is  too  frequently  sought,  not  with  the 
view  of  instructing  and  pleasing  others ;  nor  with 
the  design  of  being  pleased  and  instructed,  bat 
merely  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  the  capacity  of  frittering  away  time. 
Yet  can  any  thing  be  more  false  in  principle, 
more  injurious  in  its  consequences?  And  would 
not  this  evil  habit  be  corrected,  in  part  at  least, 
by  the  mind  being  more  generally  informed,  and 
by  its  possessing  larger  dep6ts  from  which  to  im- 
part knowledge,  in  exchange  for  some  other  valu- 
able consideration,  some  other  portion  of  instruc- 
tion? Where  amusement  only  is  sought  after, 
chagrin  and  disappointment  will  be  the  result; 
atid  dissatisfaction  is  the  consequence  of  that  in- 
tercourse, which  might  have  been  exchanged  for 
pleasure  and  improvement,  if  the  resources  of  the 
mind  had  been  cultivated.     This,  and  this  alone. 
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will  preclude  the  emptiness  of  common  conversa- 
tion, and  the  necessity  of  applying  to  mixed  so- 
ciety for  relaxation.  Even  among  the  good,  so- 
ciety is  too  often  the  signal  for  ceasing  to  be  vigi- 
lant ;  it  is  the  sphere  in  which  the  mind  is  said 
to  unbend ;  but  in  reality,  that  in  which  it  is  most 
off  its  guard,  in  which  it  loses  the  tone  and  ten- 
sion of  health,  is  enfeebled,  and  easily  ensnared 
and  overcome.  Improve  then  the  understanding, 
and  it  will  no  longer  be  capable  of  resting  satisfied 
with  follies,  with  the  topics  of  the  day,  or  with 
other  unmeaning  trifles ;  it  must  direct  its  powers 
to  those  great  truths,  which  instruct  and  enlarge 
its  capacities,  warm  the  heart,  and  develop  the 
principles  of  thought  and  action. 

But  again,  how  many  are  there^  who  in  theif* 
solitary  hours  become  a  prey  to  ennui!  There  are 
periods  when  solitude  cannot  be  escaped  from ; 
and  then  the  uninformed  mind  wanders,  in  its 
dreary  inanity  from  place  to  place ;  all  in  its  si- 
lent, still  domain  possesses  the  same  uniform 
want  of  character,  the  stillness  of  an  uninhabited 
island,  with  the  only  prospect  of  the  ocean's  useless 
immensity.  After  traversing  without  purpose, 
and  without  effort,  this  cheerless,  gloomy,  and 
unpeopled  region,  the  mind  becomes  painfully 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  its  own  destitution ; 
the  undefined  shadow  of  itself  produces  trembling; 
its  every  action  increases  fear,  and  it  remains 
fixed  in  uneasy  silence,  until  relieved  by  the  oc- 
currence of  some  unsatisfying  pleasure.  During 
such  a  period  of  abstraction,  the  individual  re- 
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sembles  one  who  finds  himself  bewildered  in  an 
unknown  track ;  he  is  conscious  of  the  inability 
to  extricate  himself,  and  although  just  within  the 
reach  of  safety,  is  yet  unable  to  grasp  it ;  he  is 
startled  by  the  sound  of  his  own  footsteps ;  he 
ejaculates,  and  his  voice  is  re-echoed  by  the 
gloom ;  fear  surrounds  him  with  objects  of  terror; 
he  listens  with  intense  solicitude,  and  breathless 
anxiety,  to  every  sound ;  and  with  a  palpitating 
heart,  he  sits  down  paralysed  by  terror,  and  un- 
conscious which  way  to  move :  the  energies  of 
his  intelligence  are  lost,  and  he  is  actually  un- 
happy. But  with  the  well-stored  mind,  this 
would  not  be  the  case ;  for  its  intellectual  re- 
sources would  never  fail  to  supply  an  abundant  suc- 
cession of  innocent  gratification  ;  resources,  which 
solitude  cannot  exhaust,  but  may  augment;  re- 
sources, which  may  be  applied  to  the  best  purposes, 
and  which  may  invigorate  the*  faculties,  and  render 
them  capable  of  renewed  and  increased  exertion. 

Pleasure,  if  enjoyed  without  the  necessity  for 
labour  to  procure  it,  soon  ceases  to  delight  and 
interest ;  it  may  dazzle  for  a  moment ;  it  may 
stimulate  the  senses ;  it  may  excite  the  passions ; 
and  yet  its  recurrence  becomes  irksome  and  un- 
pleasing  ;  and  the  sated  appetite  loathes  the  very 
food  it  had  so  anxiously  desired.  But  in  intel- 
lectual pleasure,  progress^  the  fruit  of  our  exertion, 
is  delightful ;  and  it  is  so,  from  the  novelty  and 
variety  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  as  well  as 
from  the  consciousness  of  improvement ;  while 
reflection  may  be  employed  to  enhance,  and  in- 
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crease  the  value  of  successful  pursuit^  more  espe- 
cially, if  the  object  of  desire  be  worthy  of  the 
solicitude  and  efforts  of  a  rational  and  immortal 
being.  Such  an  individual  may  look  back  on  the 
past,  without  shame  or  remorse,  though  with  in- 
finite regret,  at  the  smallness  of  his  progress, 
and  the  slowness  of  his  advance,  compai^ed  yfith 
the  immensity  of  the  field  before  him,  and  the 
reach  of  the  talents  with  which  he  has  been  en- 
trusted :  while  he  will  ever  be  looking  forward 
with  fresh  interest ;  and  will  be  anticipating  the 
renewal  of  his  opportunities  of  accumulating 
knowledge ;  not  only  with  the  consciousness  of 
their  innocence,  but  with  the  certainty  of  their 
being  practically  beneficial,  and  of  their  affording 
the  means  of  storing  the  mind  with  information 
which  will  be  useful  as  an  active  principle  in  the 
government  of  the  conduct ;  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  influence  of  temptation ;  as  a  source  of  solid 
pleasure  in  domestic  intercourse ;  forming  in  it- 
self a  pursuit  of  enjoyment,  and  fitting  the  mind 
for  conversation  and  action. 

The  pleasure  and  advantage  of  reading  are 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  several  individuals  of  a 
family,  uniting  their  powers  upon  one  subject, 
and  seeking  after  the  attainment  of  information  in 
one  common  track ;  for  the  abilities  of  each  are 
energized  by  emulation  and  desire ;  the  lamp  of 
the  understanding  is  lighted  at  the  shrine  of 
family  union ;  the  wing  of  imagination  is  plumed 
for  its  most  active  flight ;  and  there  is  no  satis- 
faction more  solid  or  more  endearing,  none  which 
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impresses  a  greater  value  on  the  hour&  as  they 
pass,  none  which  more  thoroughly  maintains  the 
integrity  of  the  domestic  circle,  or  which  fiir- 
nishes  more  abundant  materials  for  gratefiri  re- 
flection, than  a  community  of  intellectual  pursuit 
Reading  may,  by  the  judicious  instructor,  and 
by  her  careful  selection,  according  to  her  parti- 
cular views,   be  rendered  useful  in  stimulating 
any  one  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  may  appear 
to  be  deficient  in  strength ;  or  in  repressing  or 
correcting  that  which  may  be  redundant  or  er- 
roneous.    Thus  the  attention  may  be  awakened, 
and  the  tendency  of  abstraction  superseded,  or 
it  may  be  directed  to  worthy  objects :  the  per- 
ception may  be  stimulated,  or  its*  too  great  sus- 
ceptibility may  be  blunted,  or  its  fallacious  im- 
pressions may  be  corrected ;    the  memory  may 
be  strengthened  when  feeble,  or  varied  when  ex- 
clusive ;  the  reason  may  be  rendered  firm  when 
vacillating,  or  it  may  be  taught  caution,  when 
too  confident,  or  its  just  powers  may  be  define4> 
where  the  mist  of  doubt  and  scepticism  hovers 
over  it ;  reflection  may  be  educed  ;  the  giddiness 
and  6tourderie  of  the  young  may  be  moderated, 
and  brooding  melancholy  may  be  avoided  ;  the 
power  of   conscience  may  be  developed,  while 
excessive  scrupulousness   and   timidity   may  be 
superseded  by  the  light  of  reason  and  revelation ; 
and  above  all  may  be  avoided,  that  irritability  at 
trifles,  which  is  so   commonly  joined  with  the 
deadening  torpor,  and  insensibility  to  greater  oc- 
casions ;  imagination  may  be  stimulated,  or  re- 
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pressed,  or  recalled  from  its  wanderings  to  juster 
TieWB ;  the  will  may  be  strengthened  in  support 
of  that  which  is  just ;  or  subjugated  w^eu  exist- 
ing in  the  form  of  obstinacy  ;  or  subdued,  when 
based  on  fallacious  data ;  and  the  faculty  of  imi« 
tation,  may  be  led  in  the  way  of  good  example, 
or  enfeebled  when  it  approaches  buffoonery,  or 
corrected  by  sound  principle ;  thus  furnishing  the 
most  extensive  means  of  influence  upon  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  heart. 

This  source  of  instruction  may  be  polluted. 
As  an  engine  of  mischief,  it  does  not  escape  the 
notice  of  the  ar6h-enemy  of  mankind,  and  it  has 
been  seized  and  employed  to  forward  his  views, 
and  to  ensure  the  destruction  of  his  subjects. 
By  the  press,  error  in  opinion  is  disseminated 
far  and  wide ;  all  that  is  false  in  religion,  all 
that  is  injurious  in  morals  has  been  defended; 
while,  all  that  is  dear  to  social  and  immortal  man, 
has  been  scoffed  at,  and  derided,  and  reviled: 
the  means  of  information  have  become  a  vehicle 
for  untruth;  the  poisoned  chalice,  delicious  to 
the  palate,  and  never  awakiening  attention,  until 
its  effects  are  perceived,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  individual  happiness  effected,  has  been 
eagerly  quaffed  at  this  source ;  reason  and  argu- 
ment have  been  perverted  into  a  support  of  the 
insurmountable  difficulties  of  infidelity ;  vice  has 
been  defended,  and  invested  with  the  specious 
garb  of  virtue ;  the  nascent  passions  have  been 
stimulated  into  precocious  maturity;  principle 
has  been  undermined ;  the  necessity  for  reading 
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the  Bible^  and  for  other  acts  of  religious  wor- 
ship  has   been  denied;    the  influence   of  good, 
example  has  been  depreciated;  the  freedom  of 
man's .  agency  has  been  impugned,  and  his  ac- 
countability deprecated,-  by  the  materialist,  and 
the  spiritualist ;  by  him  who  asserts  that  matter 
thinks,  reasons,  reflects,  and  consequently  go- 
verns ;  as  well  as  by  him,  who  declares  that  man 
is  the   blind   creature   of   a  certain    influence, 
which  he  has  no  power  to  controul  or  contravene; 
virtue  has  been  treated  as  a  phantom,  as  a  mere 
term  of  accommodation,  or  as  intended  to  ex- 
press a  system  of  conventional  expediency,  which 
interest  or  any  other  powerful  and  selfish  motive 
might  supersede ;  a  scheme  of  present  trial  and 
probation,  and  of  a  future  eternity  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  has  been  treated  as  puerile, 
and  as  fitted  only  to  influence  the  weak;  and  the 
power  of  man's  wayward  habits  and  vicious  in- 
clinations, has  been  defended  as  the  simple  re- 
sult of  that  nature  and  organization,  with  which 
he  has  been   supplied  by  infinite  wisdom   and 
goodness ;     thus    blasphemously    charging    his 
errors  and  corruption  on  Him  who  is  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity !     And  since  wis- 
dom and  folly,  vice  and  virtue,  truth  and  error, 
religion  and  irreligion,  reason  and  passion,  prin- 
ciple and  prej  udice,  all  own  the  same  source,  the 
greatest  jealousy  is  required  over  the  productions 
of  the  press^  and  a  most  careful  selection  from 
the  tainted  mass,  of  such  as  shall  have  escaped 
pollution  ;   of  such  works  of  science  and  know- 
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ledge  as  may  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  ge* 
neral  information ;  and  which  may  be  more  par- 
ticularly calculated  to  advance  the  great  end  of 
existence — christian  morality!  The  influence  of 
reading  upon  the  mind,  must  also  be  narrowly 
watched;  but  since  these,  subjects  will  again 
claim  our  attention  in  the  next  chapter,  we  shall 
ponclude  the  present  by  remarking,  that  all  know- 
ledge  miMt  be  subordinated  to  religion,  that  it  must 
be  its  handmaid,  and  that  by  it,  it  must  be  go- 
verned and  regulated. 

There  exists  on  this  subject  considerable  pre- 
judice by  those  who  undervalue  human  learning, 
as  well  as  by  those  who  think  it  too  exclusively 
deserving  of  attention  and  regard.  The  influence 
of  religion  shines  most  conspicuously  in  the  well- 
stored  mind ;  it  appears  with  a  brighter  lustre ; 
it  is  more  extensively  useful,  and  its  pleasures  are 
augmented.  But  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
danger  of  over- valuing  intellectual  attainments, 
and  therefore  an  inordinate  attachment  to  pursuits 
of  an  exclusively  literary  character  should  be  re- 
pressed ;  their  proper  place  in  the  heart  should 
be  carefully  guarded,  and  the  mind  should  be 
principally  directed  towards  objects -of  a  brighter 
nature.  It  is,  however,  a  most  mistaken  ideai 
that  scientific  pursuits  do  necessarily  secularise 
the  heart,  absorb  the  attention,  and  call  ofi*  the 
understanding  from  the  pearl  of  great  price,  the 
hidden  treasure,  for  which  the  wise  man  selleth 
all  that  he  hath,  in  order  that  he  may  become  its 
possessor.    No !  the  faculty  of  obtaining  know- 
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ledge,  is  a  talent  of  the  highest  order«  and  it  must 
be  improved ;  it  is  that  splendid  gift,  which  if 
properly  employed,  will  produce  ten  takvds  mare 
and  will  place  its  possessor  in  the  situation  of 
being  accounted  a  faithful  servant,  and  of  receiving 
a  still  greater  accession  of  influence ;  or  it  is  that 
humbler  possession,  which  if  it  be  not  improved 
to  the  utmost,  but  suffered  to  be  hidden  in  the 
earth,  to  lay  concealed  and  unemployed,  will  sub- 
ject *^  the  slothful  and  wicked  servant,"  because 
unprofitable,  to  the  doom  of  outer  darkness, 
where  **  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth."  The  rule  of  conduct  is  simple,  but  it 
is  narrow ;  and  to  preserve  the  footsteps  on  its 
pathway  requires  attention  and  watchfulness. 
Human  learning  should  be  pursued  in  subordina- 
tion to  religion  ;  it  should  be  auxiliary  to  the  in- 
fluence of  divine  truth  upon  the  heart,  and  with 
the  view  of  its  more  extensive  diffusion ;  for  since 
all  knowledge  is  power,  so  especUally  is  its  in- 
fluence exerted  over  others ;  and  so  is  it  required 
that  this  agency  should  be  employed  on  the  side 
of  all  that  is  valuable  to  man. 

Thus  then,  the  steady  pursuit  of  piety,  the 
longing  after  immortality,  the  uniform  seeking 
after  heaven^  the  striving  after  conformity  to  the 
will  and  the  character  of  the  Most  High,  the  de- 
sire to  be  obedient  to  his  laws,  and  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  his  precepts,  are  by  no  means  incom- 
patible with  the  acquisition  of  human  learning; 
on  the  contrary,  the  very  nature  of  the  former  is  a 
reason  for  seeking  after  the  operation  of  the  latter. 
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because  it  opens  a  wide  and  almost  boundless 
field  for- the  useful  and  moral  application  of  this 
knowledge.  The  precepts  of  our  holy  religion  do, 
however,  most  clearly  forbid  that  the  heart  should 
be  set  on  any  thing  short  of  God  himself;  and 
tlie  Scriptures  do  most  clearly  enjoin,  that  it 
ghould  be  supremely  engaged  in  his  service,  and 
that  all  its  undertakings  should  be  characterized 
by  submission  to  his  will,  and  by  a  desire  of  living 
to  his  glory,  and  of  extending  the  boundaries  of 
bis  kingdom. 

Human  learning  then  is  good,  as  it  enlarges  the 
mind,  refines  the  feelings,  extends  the  opportuni- 
ties for  usefulness,  and  stimulates  the  mind  to 
embrace  them.  The  knowledge  of  character,  the 
extension  of  idea,  the  command  pf  language,  and 
the  clear  systematic  views  which  study  enables 
us  to  obtain,  are  all  of  great  importance  to  the 
active  Christian,  who  wishes  to  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  his  Master  and  Redeemer;  and  will  all 
tend  to  make  him  humble,  because  it  will  show  him 
how  limited  is  his  wisdom,  how  inadequate  his 
capacity,  how  poor  his  most  expressive  language, 
how  obscure  and  ill-defined,  his  best  perceptions, 
in  fact,  how  little  he  is  prepared  for  the  great 
work  which  is  before  him.  True  indeed  it  is, 
that  the  pride  of  earthly  wisdom,  of  that  know- 
ledge which  centres  in  self,  and  whose  beginning 
and  end  are  in  the  little  circle  which  it  describes, 
is  in  direct  hostility  to  religion ;  hence  learning 
must  be  engrafted  on  its  humbling  truths,  and 
then  it  will  be  beneficial  to  the  mind  now^  and  will 
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return  in  copious  showers  of  blessing  at  a  distant 
period.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  wisdom  of 
science  be  constituted  the  chief  concern,  and  reli- 
gion be  made  the  secondary  consideration ;  then 
the  vanity  which  is  consequent  upon  such  acqui- 
sitions, will  prove  to  the  mere  votary  of  intellect, 
an  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  the  truths  of  the 
gospel ;  a  deceived  heart  will  have  turned  him 
aside,  and  he  will  have  greedily  devoured  the 
empty  husks  of  literature,  from  which  the  pure 
juice  of  the  grape  has  been  expressed^  by  some 
more  cautious  traveller. 

In  conducting  the  process  of  education,  let  pa- 
rents beware  that  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  be  made 
subsidiary  to  the  fruits  of  piety.  Let  the  truths 
of  religion  be  first  inculcated ;  and  let  all  other 
knowledge  be  considered  as  inferior  to  it,  as  the 
atmosphere  which  is  necessary  to  diffuse  the  light 
and  heat  of  the  sun  of  righteousness ;  and  valuable 
only  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  make  its  possessor 
more  actively  and  more  extensively  useful.  In 
this  way,  intellect  will  hold  its  proper  place ;  for  it 
would  be  dearly  purchased,  if  obtained  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  religious  hope,  and  joy,  and  duty ;  it  would 
be  dearly  purchased,  if  the  reputation  for  mind 
here  had  been  received  in  exchange  for  a  futurity 
of  peace  and  happiness  ;  for  '^  what  is  a  man  pro- 
fited if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soul,  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for 
his  soul  ? "  The  anxious  parent  will  take  care  to 
provide  religious  reading  for  her  child ;  such  as 
will  mould  its  principles,  and  store  its  understand- 
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ing,  and  soften  its  heart,  and  lead  it  to  Jesus  the 
kind  shepherd,  who  carries  the  Iambs  in  his  arms ; 
she  will  also  shew  the  continual  dependence  of 
every  part  of  conduct  upon  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel,  and  of  every  good,  and  wise,  and  holy 
thought,  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God : 
and  she  will  follow  up  this  impression  by  all  the 
means  in  her  power,  particularly  by  writing  from 
recollection  the  sermon  which  it  may  have  heard, 
or  by  committing  to  paper  its  own  views  of  dif- 
ferent texts,  which  she  will  select  according  to 
the  capacity  and  the  peculiar  wants  of  the, child; 
thus  shewing  that  the  arts  of  human  learning  lead 
to  the  improvement  of  time,  to  works  of  benevo- 
lence here,  and  to  a  preparation  for  heaven.  * 

Still  there  will  be  danger  that  intellectual  at- 
tainments may  be  over-valued,  and  that  the  heart 
may  be  engrossed  by  amassing  these  treasures, 
these  conuptible  riches,  of  which  at  best,  the  rust 
of  old  age  will  destroy  the  value,  if  it  may  not 
have  been  previously  devoured  by  the  moth  of 
disease ;  it  will  therefore  always  be  necessary  to 
keep  steadily  in  view,  the  insufficiency  of  human 
learning,  however  valuable,  to  confer  happiness,  to 
supply  strength  and  consolation  in  difficulties  and 
trials,  or  even  so  to  guide  us  in  prosperity,  as 
that  we  may  ^  be  enabled  to  keep  the  straight 
path  of  everlasting  truth  ;  it  will  be  necessary  to 
shew  its  dangerous  tendency  in  alienating  the 
heart  from  God  and  its  best  interests ;  together 
with  the  absurdity,  as  well  as  wickedness  of  con- 
stituting this  the  god  of  our  idolatry,  and  of  placing 
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on  its  altar  the  sacrifice  of  our  peace,  in  the  hope 
or  vain  expectation,  that  it  would  be  coosamed  by 
the  fire  of  the  spirit :  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain 
the  narrow  boundary  within  which  all  our  inquiries 
are  confined,   and  the   ultimate  limit  which  is 
placed  every  where  tq  our  researches ;  it  will  be 
right  to  preserve  a  lasting  an4  lively  impression 
of  the  comparatively  small  poction  we  can  acquire, 
even  of  that  which  is  already  known ;  it  will  be  re« 
quisite  to  estimate  properly  the  very  minute  sphere 
of  our  actual  scientific  knowledge,  compared  with 
the  imperfect  distant  glimpses  which  we  occasion- 
ally catch  of  that  which  is  hidden  from  our  sight  in 
the  immensity  of  the  universe ;  it  wUl  be  desirable 
to  enforce  the  inugnificance  of   this   transient 
knowledge  on  the  bed  of  death,  when  the  soul  is 
fast  bidding  adieu  to  every  earthly  association,  and 
entering  upon  those  untried  scenes  of  joy  or  sor- 
row which  exist  beyond  it ;  and  how  contemptible 
it  will  then  appear,  when  contrasted  with  ardent 
thirsting  after  God,  seeking  to  do  his  will,  ccm- 
templating  his  mercy  and  love,  and  ascertaining 
our  own  interest  in  these,  or  at  least  proving  our 
belief  in  them  by  the  fruits  of  constant  obedience. 
How  trifling  are  the  stores  of  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing, and  the  highest  acquisitions  of  literary  fame, 
compared  with  the  depths,  yet  the^  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  the  scheme  of  Christianity ;  to  compre- 
hend which,  men  become  fools  in  themselves,  that 
they  may  be  wise  in  Christ,  that  they  may  be 
wise  to  eternity,  and  find  the  way  to  heaven. 
The  world  may  celebrate  its  heroes ;  it  may  load 
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its  statesmen  with  honours ;  it  may  accumulate 
wealthy  and  power,  and  influence,  around  its 
merchants ;  it  may  confer  the  boon  of  reputation 
upon  its  philosophers,  and  it  may  canonize  the 
recollection  of  its  literati ;  but  the  church  of  God 
dwells  on  the  memory  of  the  just,  of  those  who 
walked  with  God ;  of  those  who  being  dead  yet 
speak,  and  who  were,  and  are  witnesses  of  the  re- 
deeming love  of  the  most  High  God ;  the  angels  of 
God,  rejoice  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  and 
findeth  mercy ;  and  Christ  AiWe(/*  delights  to  dwell 
in  the  humble  and  the  contrite  heart ;  in  the  bosom 
of  him  who,  with  child-like  simplicity,  seeks  for 
wisdom  from  on  high,  and  cultivates  present  know- 
ledge as  subsidiary  to  that  which  is  more  im- 
portant. These  are  the  only  truly  honourable, 
and  learned,  and  wise,  and  powerfnl ;  these  are 
they  which  have  washed  their  robes  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  and  are  brought  out  of  much  tribu- 
lation, to  a  crown  of  glory,  who  possess  the  palm 
of  victory,  and  are  entitled  to  that  acceptable  in- 
heritance, which  is  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and 
which  fadeth  not  away. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

THB  SABIE  SUBJECT  C0T4TINUBD. 

Having  fostered,  and  encouraged  and  developed 
a  taste  for  reading,  the  parent  must  now  instruct 
that  taste,  and  guide  its  operation  according  to  her 
peculiar  design  and  the  necessities  of  her  little 
pupil;  and  this  principle  immediately  involves 
the  selection  of  literary  pursuit,  as  well  as  the 
choice  of  books,  which  are  to  forward  its  ac- 
quisition. 

The  nursery  library  is  abundantly  stored  with 
works  suited  to  the  capacity  of  children  of  differ* 
ent  ages,  and  among  these  there  will  be  found  an 
excellent  variety;  but  the  very  profusion  with 
which  they  abound  may  throw  the  parent  off  her 
guard,  and  lead  her  to  permit  to  her  offspring  an 
indiscriminate  access  to  these  little  books  which 
are  to  form  the  mind  and  influence  the  character. 
Yet  in  this  abundance  there  are  many  which 
should  be  cautiously  withheld,  and  therefore  the 
instructor  should  first  become  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  work  she  places  in  the  hands  of 
her  child,  and  should  exercise  a  rigid  criticism, 
and  a  sound  discretion  in  her  choice. 
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Some  of  these  works  aim  simply  at  the  infor- 
mation of  the  understanding ;  and  here  there  is 
less  danger ;  the  chief  consideration  being,  whether 
that  object  is  accomplished  in  the  simplest  and 
the  most  attractive  form.  Others  are  intended 
only  for  amusement,  and  as  such  possess  a  more 
doubtful  character,  lest  the  effort  to  pkase  should 
have  been  made  at  the  expense  of  some  import- 
ant principle  of  action.  But  there  are  those  which 
assume  the  guidance  of  the  heart,  and  pretend  to 
influence  the  conduct ;  to  subdue  the  passions ; 
to  regulate  the  temper ;  to  arouse  good^  and  to 
subdue  evil  dispositions ;  to  lead  the  young  into 
the  path  of  Christian  morality ;  the  path  which 
should  lead  to  Christ  himself^  faith  in  his  finished 
sacrifice,  and  obedience  to  his  perfect  will. 

This,  however,  is  the  great  field  for  mistake 
and  error.  In  many  of  these  productions  the  ex- 
ercise of  good  dispositions  is  represented  as  na- 
tural; is  inculcated  because  it  is  pleasing  to  others ; 
is  rewarded  with  their  esteem  and  admiration,  and 
is  crowned  with  invariable  success.  The  prac* 
tice  of  virtue  is  recommended  as  a  matter  of 
policy ;  and  the  little  heroes  and  heroines,  placed 
often  ia  impossible  circumstances  of  danger  and 
difficulty,  are  extricated  from  them  by  a  rigid 
adherence  to  some  prominent  principle,  founded 
on  this  basis.  And  again,  when  the  correction 
of  evil  temper  and  disposition  is  the  object,  these 
are  represented  as  unamiable,  as  rendering  the 
character  less  estimable  in  the  eyes  of  surround- 
ing friends;  and  as  meeting  with  their  natural 
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punishment^  and  adequate  atonement  in  the  unhap- 
piness  and  suffering  consequent  upon  their  exer- 
cise. 

Thus  then  unwarily,  there  may  be  two  palpable 
errors  impressed  upon  the  tender  and  too  sus- 
ceptible mind  of  infancy,  viz.  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue on  a  false  principle,  and  the  representation  of 
virtue  and  vice  as  meeting  with  their  appropriate 
reward  in  this  life.  Fallacious  motives  for  action 
are  thus  early  developed ;  and  these  subsequently 
act  as  prejudices  against  the  reception  of  the  doc- 
trines of  divine  truth,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  heart  and  conduct :  the  former  inculcate  vir^ 
tue  for  itself  and  its  secular  advantages^  the  latter 
as  being  obedience  to  the  will  of  God ;  the  one 
points  to  present  comfort  as  the  consequence  of 
good  action,  while  the  other  looks  forward  to  that 
sure  recompense  of  reward  which  consists  in  the 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  and  in  the  maur 
sious  of  peace  which  have  been  prepared  for  the 
Just. 

Again,  the  practice  of  virtue  is  represented  as 
originating  in  innate  goodness  of  heart;  and  as 
consisting  in  the  performance  of  duties  towards 
others,  to  which  the  mind  is  naturally  inclined, 
and  upon  the  principle  of  obtaining  their  esteem. 
Yet  how  defective  is  this  system !  how  injurious 
its  tendency!  For  while  the  Scripture  teaches 
the  corruption  of  the  heart,  these  speak  of  it  as 
pure  and  spotless :  the  mind  is  prepossessed  with 
the  idea  of  its  innate  goodness,  instead  of  its  uni- 
versal depravity,  worthlessness,  and  inability  to 
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do  or  to  think  any  one  good  thing.  Piety  is  repr^* 
sented  as  consisting,  not  ia  a  change  of  heart, 
and  in  conformity  to  the  Saviour's  image,  and  in 
obedience  to  his  will,  and  delighting  in  his  laws, 
and  living  in  his  precepts,  and  rejoicing  in  his 
statutes.;  but  in  a  regulation  of  the  external  con- 
duct, according  to  some  imperfect  standard  of 
right,  and  originating  from  an  innate  love  of  vir- 
tue, a  natural  tendency, to  that  which  is  good! 
Christian  Revelation  is  forgotten;  and  a  fisdse, 
delusive,  and  destructive  system  is  substituted  in 
its  place.  Here,  too,  the  esteem  of  others  is 
taught  as  the  ground  and  motive  to  action,  and 
the  principal  object  of  pursuit ;  and  the  exercise 
of  virtuous  principle  is  inculcated,  not  because  it 
is  the  will  of  God,  and  an  act  of  duty,  and  the 
appropriate  homage  of  feeble,  erring,  helpless 
man,  towards  ^Tim  who  is  strength,  and  wisdom^ 
and  righteousness ;  but  because  it  is  pleasing  to 
man,  and  will  obtain  his  praise.  And  since. prac* 
tical  piety, .  and  glaring  vice  are  represented  aa 
meeting  their  appropriate  reward  and  punishment 
here,  the  young  mind  is  taught  not  to  look  beyond 
the  present  life  for  the  exaltation  of  the  one  and 
the  degradation  of  the  other :  yet  it  cannot  be 
l^ig  before  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  observ- 
ing, that  virtue  is  not  always  rewarded,  nor  vice 
always  punished  in  this  world ;  but  that  on  the 
contrary,  the  one  is  frequently  triumphant,  while 
the  other  is  neglected.  Disappointment  is  the 
consequence  of  this  observation ;  and  oftentimes 
there  will  result  a  secret  murmur  at  th)3;  ftppareot 
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incongruity  in  the  dispensations  of  a  Being  of 
infinite  wisdom,  and  purity,  and  justice. 

Not  only  is  this  false  view  produced,  (and  one 
error  in  opinion  is  bad  enough,)  but  it  is  associated 
with  others ;  for  by  the  supposition,  an  opportu- 
nity is  lost  for  shewing  that  virtue  must  twt  always 
look  for  its  reward  here ;  indeed  that  it  is  not  to 
be  stimulated  at  all  by  the  prospect  of  recom- 
pense; but  that  as  God  is  infinitely  good  and 
just — as  he  hates  sin,  and  loves  righteousness,  so 
there  must  be  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments ;  and  that  it  is  there  only  that  upright 
conduct  and  conversation  will  be  duly  appre- 
ciated :  while  dependence  upon  God,  and  a  constant 
looking  to  the  equalization  of  all  difficulties  at  the 
final  audit,  are  the  best  means  of  supporting  the 
oppressed  heart  in  adversity.  Thus,  then,  the 
varying  modifications  of  this  defective  system  of 
morality  will  prove  a  beacon  to  guide  the  parental 
censor ;  which  will  lead  her  to  select  those  works 
on  which  the  impress  of  Christian  morality  is  de- 
cidedly prominent,  or  in  which  she  will  at  least 
obtain  an  opportunity  of  shewing  the  basis  upon 
which  this  should  always  rest. 

I.  Works  of  Fiction. 

The  press  daily  teems  with  little  tales  of  fancy ; 
the  creations  of  a  moderate  imagination  after  din- 
ner ;  when  the  powers  of  the  brain  were  accu- 
mulated upon  some  distant  bodily  function,  and 
when  therefore  the  manifestations  of  mind  would 
be  less  active,  less  energetic,  partaking  more  of 
its  material  cloud  than  of  its  pristine  and  etherial 
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nature.  It  may  be  remarked  with  regard  to  tales 
of  acknowledged  fiction,  from  which  instruction 
is  intended  to  be  derived,  that  they  uniformly 
constitute  a  bad  medium  for  conveying  mental  im- 
pressions; while  it  will  often  happen,  that 
the  impressions  themselves  thus  received  are 
very  far  from  being  correct.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, these  works  of  imagination  appeal  chiefly 
to  that  faculty;  the  appeal  is  either  quickly 
evanescent,  or  it  communicates  an  erroneous  ex- 
citement to  this  busy  power.  It  is  indeed  true, 
that  without  the  aid  and  influence  of  imagination, 
action  loses  much  of  its  present  character ;  but 
then  it  is  also  true,  that  the  latter  should  originate 
in  reason  and  the  understanding,  however  much 
it  may  be  secondarily  modified  by  the  fancy.  In 
early  infancy,  the  great  effort  should  be  to  in- 
form the  judgment,  and  to  convey  just  impres- 
sions of  things  as  they  really-  are;  and  therefore 
works  of  acknowledged  fiction  should  be  sparingly 
supplied. 

There  are  other  books  for  children,  to  which 
not  only  is  the  air  of  probability  and  vraisemblance 
communicated,  but  the  colouring  of  actual  reality 
is  given  to  scenes  which  never  had,  and  never 
can  have  an  existence — a  local  habitation  and  a 
name.  The  tendency  of  such  works  is  for  the 
most  part  injurious ;  for  although  attention  may 
be  aroused,  and  surprise  be  excited — and  al- 
though the  mind  may  wonder  at  the  monstrous 
combinations  it  beholds ;  and  although  the  ima- 
gination may  be  filled  with  stories  of  the  marvel- 
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lous  and  the  impossible,  the  present  inquiry  is, 
will  it  be  benefited  and  instructed  ?     It  never 
can ;  but  on  the  contrary,  so  soon  as  it  is  capable 
of  reflection,  it  perceives  the  want  of  sincerity 
and  veracity  in  the  person  whose  fictitious  cha- 
racter it  contemplates;  and  disgusted  with  the 
attempt  at  imposition,  it  disbelieves  all  that  was 
intended  to  have  been  inculcated,  and  a  recoil  is 
excited  against  wisdom  in  general.     The  liuman 
mind  is  so  constituted,  that  it  cannot  be  cheated 
into  knowledge ;   and  when  once  it  perceives  a 
want  of  truth  in  the  monitor,  there  is  no  chance 
that  his  influence  can  be  any  longer  exerted  bene- 
ficially«     Rousseau  was  of  opinion,  that  ^ini!f  and 
beasts  should  not  be  made  to  speak;  and  without 
any  predilection  in  favour  of  that  apostle  of  expe- 
diency, there  is  perhaps  much  truth  in  the  obser- 
vation.    So  decidedly  averse  will  be  the  reflect- 
ing parent  to  the  use  of  fiction  in  conveying  in- 
struction,   and   especially   religious  knowledge, 
that  she  will  be  very  cautious  how  she  em[doy8 
it  as  an  engine,  since  it  cannot  be  thoroughly 
divested  of  an  air  of  improbability,  which  entirely 
destroys  its  efiect ;  and  which  effect^  even  if  it 
could  be  fully  experienced,  would  at  all  events  be 
insufficient,  frequently  injudicious^  and  sometimes 
even  positively  baneful. 

II.  Abridgements,  &c.  &c. 

The  juvenile  library  swarms  with  excerpt  pro- 
ductions ;  with  abridgements  of  one,  extracts  finom 
another,  beauties  of  a  third,  souvenirs  of  a  fourth, 
a  pocket  encyclopaedia  of  all,  and  other  equally 
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compendious  methods  of  obtaining  slight  and 
superficial  knowledge,  or  of  forming  a  kind  of 
hortus  siccus  of  the  flowers  of  literature,  in  which 
the  miserable,  dried  and  lifeless  specimens  may 
.  be  acquired  without  the  effort,  or  the  industry  of 
study,  and  independently  of  the  energies  of  re- 
search ;  qualities,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
form  a  full,  substantial,  and  valuable  character. 
In  the  dried  specimen  we  may  trace  a  number  of 
leaves  naturally  disposed ;  we  may  ascertain  the 
stem,  the  bud,  the  flower,  the  various  colours ;  we 
may  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  the  preservation 
but  we  can  never  be  induced  to  believe  it  a  living 
flower ;  for  we  know  that  this  should  possess 
other  characteristics  besides  those  just  enume- 
rated :  its  beauty  may  attract  the  eye,  but  its 
fragrance  should  charm  the  senses,  and  we  should 
be  delighted  with  its  growth,  and  the  perfection 
of  its  enjoyment ;  but  here  the  flower  wants  vita- 
lity. And  so,  however  correct  may  be  the  re- 
presentation of  the  different  parts  of  a  character 
thus  formed  principally  from  abridgements,  still 
it  will  want  vitality,  the  living  energy  of  a  living 
whole.  It  may  indeed  be  sprightly ;  it  may  be 
able  occasionally  to  afford  one  of  its  pilfered  re- 
marks,^ but  will  never  shew  itself  possessed  of 
sterling  worth,  by  patient  investigation,  or  by 
the  pursuit  of  a  subject  beyond  the  first  glare  of 
impression. 

Abridgements,  abstracts,  epitomes,  are  excel- 
lent when  they  are  the  result  of  the  intellectual 
labour  of  the  individual,  the  digest  of  his  own 
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mind  ;  but  when  they  are  presented  as  already 
digested,  it  Ji^ill  at  once  be  seen  how  mischiev- 
ously they  must  operate^  by  cutting  off  the  pro- 
cess of  assimilation,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  nutrition ;  hence,  then,  they  are  to  be  avoided 
in  general  as  useless  and  injurious  ;  calculated  to 
fill  the  mind  with  detached  shreds  of  knowledge, 
but  not  to  lay  the  basis  of  solid  information.  It 
is  possible  that  they  may  be  occasionally  useful  to 
stimulate  an  individual  who  may  be  torpid  and 
'  lethargic,  devoid  of  ardour,  wanting  in  a  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  deficient  in  the  energy  neces- 
sary for  the  pursuit  of  literary  acquisition :  Aere, 
they  may  allure  to  action  and  perseverance,  but 
in  no  other  case  will  they  be  admissible ;  and 
even  in  this  solitary  exception,  they  must  be  em- 
ployed with  extreme  caution ;  for  if  they  stimulate 
the  indolent,  they  will  also  give  that  smattering  of 
information  with  which  they  will  be  abundantly 
contented  ;  so  that  they  will  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  tracing  the  streamlet  to  its  source,  and  of  rest- 
ing satisfied  ouly  with  full  draughts  from  the  foun- 
tain head. 

The  tendency  of  this  entire  class  of  works  is 
essentially  debilitating;  and  although  they  may 
furnish  ready  materials  for  conversation,  and  stand 
in  the  room  of  effective  knowledge ;  and  even  in 
some  measure  supply  a  lack  of  the  powers  of  ac- 
quisition, yet  their  operation  upon  a  sound  and 
healthy  mind  is  ever  to  enfeel)le,  and  to  produce 
morbid  action.  This  is  particularly  shewn  by  the 
sickly  taste  which  they  develop ;  a  mawkish  desire 
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after  insipidity;  a  preference  of  various  little- 
nesses, which  betray  the  fastidiousness  of  the 
epicure,  without  his  power  of  discrimination.  The 
understanding  loses  nothing  by  grasping  after 
high  and  large  attainments ;  while  when  it  ceases 
to  aspire,  it  droops,  it  even  crouches  itself  into 
the  narrow  limits  it  has  prescribed ;  until,  from 
habitual  stooping,  it  has  acquired  the  contracted 
posture ;  rests  contented  with  its  downward  look ; 
is  no  longer  able  to  expand  its  wings,  and  take 
its  flight  to  higher  regions,  but  daily  loses  the 
power  which  it  should  derive  as  the  fruit  of  con- 
stant exertion. 

Neither  is  this  contracting  influence  exerted 
upon  the  understanding  only ;  it  extends  to  the 
heart,  and  the  sphere  of  the  affective  faculties 
is  limited  and  controuled.  The  operation  of  this 
combined  agency  upon  the  understanding  ajpid 
the  heart  is  exhibited  in  action,  which  becomes 
feeble  but  impulsive  ;  blazing  for  a  moment,  bjut 
soon  dying  away  to  be  known  no  more  for  ever ; 
there  will  not  be  a  steady,  uniform,  and '  deli- 
berate pursuit,  but  an  indolent  longing,  which 
will  crumble  away  under  the  first  breath  of  op- 
position; the  whole  moral  system  is  afiected, 
and  feebleness  and  irritability  are  its  prevalent 
characteristics.  However  easy  then  may  be  this 
method  of  conveying  instruction,  however  little 
trouble  it  may  occasion  to  the  instructor,  and 
still  less  to  the  informed  ;  yet  at  the  very  best, 
it  will  be  scanty  knowledge  without  power  to 
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employ  it;  a  knowledge  which  tarnishes  from 
disuse,  and  which  is  of  no  practical  utility. 

III.  Since  the  mother  is  the  appointed  guar- 
dian  of  her  child ;  and  since  she  has  early  de- 
veloped a  taste  for  reading,  so  must  this  guar- 
dianship extend  to  a  period  farther  advanced  in 
life,  when  it  now  reads  for  its  own  delight,  and 
eagerly  seeks  the  knowledge  to  be  met  with  in 
authors ;  when  this  reading  is  no  longer  under 
her  immediate  eye,  so  that  she  might  at  once 
correct  a  wrong  impression,  or  explain  the  fal- 
lacy of  an  erroneous  opinion,  or  shew  its  unjust, 
anti-social,  or  irreligious  tendency.  And  when 
the  sentiments  thus  conveyed  to  the  uhalarmed, 
unsuspecting  understanding,  are  suffered  to  make 
their  quiet  unobtrusive  impression  upon  the 
heart ;  then  it  is,  that  she  will  be  doubly  vigilant 
as .  to  the  direction  of  this  talent ;  and  that  she 
will  be  cautious,  aye,  almost  fastidious,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  works,  to  which  the  young,  may 
have  permitted  access.  The  parent  will  not 
forget,  that  at  this  most  impressible  period,  be- 
fore the  principles  have  been  fully  established, 
and  under  the  powerful  influence  of  the  imitative 
(acuity,  not  yet  sufficiently  controuled  by  judg- 
ment and  experience,  the  mind  is  equally  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a  bad  as  a  good  impression ; 
and  that  as  it  is  prone  to  evil,  so  is  it  by  an  in- 
evitable consequence,  easily  assailable  by  specious 
error. 

There  are  in  the  present  day,  many  works, 
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avowedly  engaged  in  disseminating  opinions, 
which  are  fatal  to  purity  of  motive,  and  holiness 
of  life ;  which  are  inimical  to  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion; which  contravene  the  influence  of  its 
truths;  and  which  though  they  may  not  entirely 
pervert  the  heart,  yet  obtain  such  a  hold  upon  the 
mind,  as  to  enfeeble  its  action^  and  paralyse  its 
exertions :  and  these  may  be  so  disguised,  espe- 
cially under  the  mask  of  candour,  and  philoso- 
phical inquiry,  as  to  be  both  specious  and  dan- 
gerous. But  besides  avowed  infidelity,  there 
are  other  books,  written  particularly  within  the 
last  few  years,  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
practical  Socimanism ;  and  these  from  their  pleas- 
ing style,  and  from  the  support  they  derive,  from 
the  ostentatious  character  and  conduct  of  its  pro- 
fessed disciples  generally,  are  calculated  to  fasci- 
nate the  young,  to  captivate  those  with  whom 
manner  is  almost  omnipotent,  and  to  make  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  unwary.  Hence  they 
are  greatly  to  be  dreaded,  since  Socinianism,  with 
all  its  rationality,  must  be  considered,  both  syn- 
thetically and  analytically  as  positively  anH-chriS'- 
tian,  inasmuch  as  it  blots  out  the  glory  of  Christ 
as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  substitutes  the 
narrow  motives  of  expediency  and  influence,  for 
the  pure  desire  of  being  made  Uke  unto  the  Son 
of  God,  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  committing  therefore  into  the  hands  of  her 
child,  any  work  which  has  a  relation  to  religion, 
or  morality,  or  the  conduct  of  the  life,  the  mo- 
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ther  will  be  anxious,  that  the  former  may  be  the 
pure  and  undefiled  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
religion  of  the  Bible,  the  religion  of  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  the  religion  of  our  evangelical 
Church,  and  of  that  immense  body  of  holy  men, 
vsrho  agree  with  her,  in  all  her  important  doc- 
trinal views,  though  they  may  differ  in  some  un- 
important particulars,  and  though  they  may  give 
too  great  a  preponderance  to  their  peculiar  views 
of  church  government :  and  she  will  also  take 
care  that  the  moralitv  inculcated,  shall  be  founded 
only  on  the  broad  basis  of  truth,  which  this  reli- 
gion affords. 

But  beside  these,  there  are  other  books  of  high 
character,  and  importance  to  general  knowledge, 
or  to  the  interests  of  literature ;  works,  to  which 
in  the  department  of  history  particularly,  and  of 
natural  philosophy,  there  may  perhaps  be  scarcely 
any,  if  any  parallel,  yet  so  interlarded  with  error, 
so  intermixed  with  irreligion,  that  the  young 
mind,  ere  it  can  be  aware  of  danger,  may  have 
drank  deeply  of  a  poison,  which  will  pervade  the 
principles,  and  influence  the  conduct,  and  alienate 
the  affections,  from  the  simplicity  of  piety; 
while  it  will  constantly  oppose  itself  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  light  of  divine  truth.  All  other 
works  may  be  made  the  means  of  diffusing 
error ;  and  are  therefore  objects  of  jealous  and 
wakeful  attention.  With  regard  to  those,  to 
which  particular  allusion  has  been  made,  they 
should  not  be  entrusted  to  the  hands   of   one 
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whose  principles  are  not  thoroughly  established ; 
and  even  then,  the  slightest  wound  inflicted  by 
the  envenomed  arrow  of  the  sceptic,  will  often 
prove  dangerous,  and  the  more  fatal,  because  it 
operates  unseen,  and  lulls  the  nervous  system 
to  the  slumber  of  death  ! 

From  these  dangers,  the  young  should  be  care- 
fully guarded,  and  that  even  although  it  may  in 
consequence  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  an 
author,  whose  language  is  less  pure,  less  beau- 
tiful, less  attractive,  whose  abilities  are  inferior, 
and  whose  opportunities  of  knowledge  may  have 
been  less  abundant.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
commit  these  works  into  the  hands  of  children, 
and  to  trust  to  the  influence  of  the  good  prin- 
ciples they  may  have  been  taught ;  or  to  rest  in 
the  power  possessed  by  the  parent,  of  opposing 
and  correcting  the  morbid  infusion  which  may  have 
been  received;  there  cannot  be  two  more  fatal 
errors,  than  trusting  to  the  security  of  untried 
principle^  the  very  situation  of  greatest  danger ; 
or  of  resting  in  the  oppprtunity  of  correcting  a 
wrong  bias,  a  consequence  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  man  to  ensure.  It  is  indeed  allowed, 
that  truth  may  be  circulated ;  and  that  left  to  its 
own  nature,  power,  and  influence,  it  will  sup- 
plant error ;  but  in  this  case,  truth  and  error  do 
not  meet  on  equal  terms ;  since  in  the  support  of 
the  latter,  there  is  the  depravity  of  human  na- 
ture to  contend  with,  and  this  adds  greatly  to 
the  fatal  prerogative  of  error ;  for  although  these 
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opposing  principles,  may  be  enforced  with  equal 
ability  and  sincerity ;  yet  the  tatter  will  possess 
a  greater  number  of  a^inities  with  the  human 
heart,  will  seize  on  its  strong  holds,  will  make 
sure  of  its  influence,  will  run  its  course,  and  per* 
vade  the  mind,  and  prejudice  the  conduet,  long 
before  it  can  be  overtaken  by  the  farmer ;  and 
therefore,  the  mother  will  most  carefully  pre* 
serve  her  offiipring  from  this  polluted  source.  It 
will  not  be  sufficient  that  this  vigilance  may  be 
exerted  towards  a  Hume,  or  a  Gibbon,  a  Rees, 
or  a  Morgan ;  the  literature  of  our  Freacfa  and 
German  ileighbours,  is  above  all,  to  be  most 
carefully  watched,  and  nK>8t  rigidly  tested.  How 
often  has  it  happened,  that  the  mind  has  been 
ruined  from  this  source,  which  had  been  most 
carefully  preserved  from  the  evils  of  "  home  and 
of  kindred."  This  too  frequeatiy  arises  from 
thoughtlessness;  and  sometimes  perhaps,  from 
the  inability  of  parents  to  coosult  the  foreign 
original.  But  let  them  never  pmt  into  the  hands 
of  their  children,  a  foreign  book  which  they  have 
Bot  previously  read;  it  is  there,  the  serpent 
lurks  unseen,  among  the  sweetest  flowers,  and 
inflicts  it  deadliest  sting;  it  is  there,  that  the 
magic  of  talent,  lulls  suspicion  and  disarms  vigi* 
lance,  and  the  charmed  victioft  is  unaMe  to  es- 
cape, and  remains  fascinated,  till  its  best  hopes 
have  been  withered,  and  its  fairest  prospects  have 
been  clouded,  and  its  firmest  principles  have  been 
shaken,  and  its  integrity  has  been  lost,  and  its 
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peace  of  mind  has  been  exchanged  for  sorrow  of 
heart.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  include 
all  under  this  ban ;  indeed  good  education  is  im- 
possible without  foreign  literature^  which  in  many 
instances,  contains  the  very  best  treatises ;  but 
it  is  a  path  which  requires  the  utmost  care,  and 
is  beset  with  the  highest  danger. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

THB   SAME    SUBJECT   CONTINUED. 

IV.  Novels. 

Although  this  head  of  inquiry  has  been  in  part 
anticipated,  when  treating  of  imagination;  yet 
a  few  additional  remarks  are  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  present  design.  It  is  to  be 
recollected,  that  the  generic  characters  of  these 
productions  arcu. those  of  being  unreal  creations ; 
a  light  and  fascinating  species  of  reading,  dressed 
in  an  airy  and  fantastic  garb  ;  treating  for  the 
most  part  of  the  great,  and  uniformly  interesting 
passion  of  love;  their  heroes  and  heroines  are 
made  so  amiable,  that  the  mind  is  irresistibly 
led  to  sympathize  with  them,  and  to  participate 
more  or  less  the  feelings  by  which  they  are  actu- 
ated ;  as  well  as  insensibly  to  imbibe  their  spirit, 
and  admire  their  actions;  a  spirit  which  is 
grievously  defective  in  itself,  and  actions  which 
are  supposed  to  arise  from  very  improper  mo- 
tives. Yet  these  works  of  error,  are  so  pleasing 
as  to  be  eagerly  desired;  and  they  are  so  in- 
jurious both  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  vigour, 
that  their  use  should  be  most  cautiously  and 
sparingly  permitted. 
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Novels  have  destroyed  their  thousands  and  ten 
thousands ;  at  this  pernicious  source  are  awakened 
passions  which  agitate  the  bosom,  and  hurry  us 
along  at  their  bidding,  since  we  readily  follow 
those  in  whom  we  feel  an  interest ;  we  imitate 
their  vices  before  we  are  aware  of  it ;  and  purity 
of  principle  is  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  refine- 
ment, false  taste,  and  fashionable  morality.     The 
alluring  garb  in  which  these  productions  are  at- 
tired ;  the  trickery  of  scene  and  of  circumstance ; 
the  interest  of  situation ;  the  subjects  treated  of; 
the  commanding  qualities  of  their  favourites ;  aye, 
and  even  their  defective  morality,  all  form  so 
many  points  of  attraction  to  the  young ;  a  con- 
fession which  shews  at  once  the  real  tendency  of 
this  specie^  of  composition.     It  is  indeed  true, 
that  the  last  few  years  have  developed  a  better 
taste  than  has  formerly  existed  on  the  subject  of 
these  productions ;  and  that  there  are  many  whose 
graphic  description  of  manners,    whose  scenic 
truth,  and  whose  historical  details  have  greatly 
removed  them  from  the  condemnation  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph ;  but  in  the  very  best,  even  in 
the  comparatively  harmless  works  of  Richardson, 
and  West,  and  Edgeworth,   and  Brunton,  and 
Scott,  there  is  much  which  parents  should  not 
wish  their  children  to  hear,  and  why  then  to  see? 
How  much  more,  then,  in  the  writings  of  Fielding 
and  Smollet;  but  above  all,  in  the  general  stock 
of  miserable  trash  in  which  vice  is  masked,  and 
which  have  not,  like  the  former,  the  redeeming 
good  qualities  of  being  true  to  nature,  though  in 
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her  worst  forms.  It  is  not  contended  that  novels 
are  to  be  altogether  excluded  from  education; 
on  th^  contrary,  a  knowledge  of  our  literature 
requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  best ;  but  the 
selection  should  be  very  rigid ;  they  should  not 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young  and  un- 
formed ;  and  when  perused  by  the  elder  pupils, 
it  should  always  be  under  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  the  mother. 

After  all,  how  much  more  important  will  it  be 
for  the  parent  to  select  for  her  child  such  works 
^s  may  be  suited  to  its  prevailing  character,  tem- 
per, and  disposition ;  to  any  particular  object  she 
may  have  in  view,  or  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
the  deepest  practical  lessons  of  wisdom.  Read- 
ing is  an  engine  of  amazing  power ;  and  there  is 
not  one  desire  of  her  heart,  not  one  wish  prompted 
by  fond  affee  tion  for  her  offspring,  which  may  not 
be  realized  by  means  of  the  books  chosen  for  their 
study  or  amusement.  And  when  this  choice  has 
been  made,  her  duty  is  but  half  accomplished, 
unless  she  narrowly  watch,  with  earnest  solici- 
tude, the  influence  of  her  plans ;  unless  she  take 
care  of  their  operation ;  unless  she  guard  the  ten- 
der mind  from  any  improper  bias ;  and  unless  she 
lead  it  to  form  a  right,  and  correct,  and  principled 
judgment — guided  by  reason^  and  governed  by  reH- 
gion. 

V.  Poetry. 

If  the  whole  class  of  novels  require  the  greatest 
camtion  in  being  entrusted  to  the  young  and  un- 
disciplined mind,  a  fortiori^  must  that  caution  be 
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iiiCFeafled^  when  the  parent's  vigilance  is  directed 
to  the  same  species  of  composition,  empowered 
with  all  the  aid  of  poetic  diction,  and  poetic 
license.  If  it  be  unwise  to  stimulate  the  imagi- 
nation with  the  unreal  creations  of  the  novelist, 
a  fortiori,  is  it  folly  to  increase  that  stimulation 
by  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  verse ;  and 
to  impress  it  upon  the  memory,  by  the  facility 
afforded  to  recollection,  through  its  peculiar  atruc* 
ture.  If  it  be  one  of  the  evils  of  novel-reading  to 
arouse  the  passions,  d  fortiori,  is  this  evil  ren* 
dered  more  certain^  more  fatally,  more  extensively 
operative,  when  couched  under  the  attractive  guise 
of  poetry ! !  The  young,  the  imaginative,  the  sus- 
ceptible, the  feeling,  the  accomplished,  and  espe- 
cially the  female  mind,  will  dwell  for  days  to- 
gether over  a  new  poem ;  will  be  enraptured  with 
its  song;  will  be  fascinated  by  its  sentiment; 
will  be  enchanted  by  its  imagery ;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fervour  of  its  feelings,  so  will  be  the 
diminished  influence  of  its  reason ;  and  thus  will 
it  be  prepared  for  any  sinister  agency  which  the 
author  may  choose  to  communicate ;  and  a  poet's 
authority  h^is  not  always  been  eserted  on  the  side 
of  religion  and  virtue.  True,  indeed,  there  are 
some  christian  poets ;  but  in  the  very  best  of  our 
standard  and  most  classical  authors,  there  will  be 
found  much  to  reprehend,  much  that  had  better 
never  meet  the  eye  of  the  young ;  for  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  expect  virtuous  action,  is 
by  the  inculcation  of  good  principle,  and  by  pre- 
serving the  heart  free  from  vicious  passion.    All 
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therefore  which  has  beeu  said  on  the  subject  of 
novels  in  general,  is  more  than  applicable  to 
novels  in  verse. 

It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  poetry  has  its  be- 
neficial influence  in  enlarging  the  mind,  refining 
the  fancy,  adjusting  the  sensibilities,  and  storing 
the  intellect  with  pure  diction  and  firuitful 
images ;  it  is  useful  in  engaging  the  attention, 
quickening  the  percipient  faculty,  stimulating 
imitation,  improving  the  taste,  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  just  principles  of  criticism,  and  of 
a  discrimination  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful :  but 
what  are  these  advantages,  compared  with  the 
demoralization  of  the  heart,  and  the  pollution  of 
the  fancy,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  emotion,  and 
the  admiration  of  those  who  are  driven  to  the 
commission  of  iniquity  by  headstrong  passion, 
uncontrouled  by  reflection,  unregulated  by  morals, 
unsubdued  by  religion.  The  parent  then  will 
exercise  her  duty  of  censor  most  rigidly,  and  un- 
sparingly; and  while  she  seeks  to  obtain  these 
secondary  goods,  she  will  not  do  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  primary  evil ;  she  will  not  prefer  a  lively 
imagination  to  a  sound  judgment;  she  will  not 
elevate  literary  taste  above  enlightened  con- 
science ;  she  will  not  give  the  palm  to  feeling  rather 
than  to  discretion. 

In  fulfilling  this  indication,  she  will  only  have 
to  make  a  very  cautious  choice,  and  to  read  with 
her  children  ;  she  is  not  to  throw  aside  indiscri- 
minately every  volume  of  poetry,  because  it  is 
poetry  ;  nor  is  she  to  select  every  poem  which  has 
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been  written  by  an  author  professedly  christian ; 
she  will  find  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  poe- 
tical imagery  in  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  among 
the  writers  of  our  own  country  she  will  notice  a 
Milton,  a  Spenser,  a  Campbell,  a '  Gowper,  a 
Southey,  a  Scott,  and  others :  perhaps  even  she 
may  tolerate  the  puling  imbecility  of  the  second 
babyhood  of  poetry,  for  the  sake  of  its  harmless- 
ness ;  if  even  childishness  can  be  harmless  in  grown 
persons :  but  she  will  pause,  she  will  more  than 
pause,  when  she  approaches  the  pages  of  Him 
whose  splendid  talents  were  cradled  in  satire; 
whose  early  maturity  was  marked  by  the  gloomy 
pilgrimage  of  the  misanthropic  "  Childe,"  which 
sought  for  peace,  but  found  it  not ;  whose  alarm- 
ing influence  was  long  exerted  for  the  fiend-like 
purpose  of  weakening  the  tone  of  virtuous  feeling, 
and  demoralizing  the  purity  of  the  female  mind ; 
and  the  early  evening  of  whose  life  was  closed  in 
the  doubts  of  scepticism,  surrounded  by  the  pu- 
trid, and  putrifying  and  polluting  exhalations 
arising  from  the  marshes  of  *'  liberar  licentious- 
ness, and  breathing,  aye  more,  luxuriating  in  the 
malaria  of  the  most  finished  profligacy:  these 
having  been  embodied  in  the  character  of  one, 
whom  to  name  is  to  disgrace  the  literature  of  our 
country,  and  whose  adventures  to  have  read,  no 
modest  female  can  acknowledge  without  feeling 
that  she  is  degraded. 

Pity  is  it  indeed,  that  the  pages  of  our  great 
bard,  should  be  so  deformed  by  faults,  which  were 
in  a  principal  measure  the  consequence  of  the 
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^ge  in  which  he  wrote,  as  to  render  them  unfit 
for  indiscriminate  perusal  by  the  young :  unfortu- 
nately too,  these  blemishes  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  beauties,  and  with  that  exquisite 
knowledge  of  man,  which  constitutes  their  great 
value,  as  that  the  former  cannot  be  removed  without 
destroying  the  latter.  Reading  these  works  there- 
fore must  be  left  to  the  adult,  rather  than  the 
adolescent  age.  An  exception  may  perhaps  be 
made  in  favour  of  some  of  his  tragedies,  of  which 
composition  however,  the  finest  specimens  are  to 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  Racine. 

One  other  remark  only :  the  greatest  danger  is 
not  always  to  be  dreaded  firom  the  avowedly  pro- 
fligate ;  those  authors  which  weaken  the  tone  of 
the  reason,  and  introduce  a  certain  languor  of 
feeling,  an  undefined  state  of  luxurious  listless- 
ness,  and  foster  a  degree  of  morbid  sensibility, 
and  develop^  sickly  taste,  are  the  most  injurious ; 
since  they  ^idiously  prepare  the  mind,  that  it 
may  become  the  soil  for  vice :  open  licentiousness 
is  disgusting,  and  produces  a  recoil ;  while  by  the 
more  covert  method  of  undermining  principle,  the 
mischief  is  efiected  before  the  sufferer  or  the 
parent  is  aware ;  on  the  whole,  the  greatest 
caution,  and  a  sound  judgment,  and  vigilant  dis- 
cretion are  necessary  to  render  this  pursuit  inno- 
cent and  useful. 

VI.  Periodical  Literature. 

The  press  is  so  inundated  with  periodical  pub- 
lications of  every  shape  and  quality,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject.     We 
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might  at  once  refer  this  species  of  composition  to 
the  general  principles  mentioned  in  treating  of 
abstracts  and  abridgements.    There  are  indeed 
fiome  excellent  periodicals ;  but  in  general,  this  is 
n  source  of  instruction  which  we  do  not  admire 
for  the  young.     For,  independently  of  the  base 
character  of  some,  and  of  the  false  opinions  which 
are  circulated  by  others,  and  the  partial  and  un- 
just views  which  are  given  of  authors,  according 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  writer,  or  of  the  defective 
notions  of  morality  and  religion  which  are  as- 
sumed by  many ;  independently  of  all  these,  and 
of  many  other  errors  and  obliquities,  one  grand 
objection  is,  that  a  review-reader  will  never  make 
a  good  and  substantial  character;  he  becomes 
contented  with  a  smattering  of  knowledge;  he 
reads  rather  for  the  daily  necessities  of  conversa- 
tion than  for  real  information ;  he  rests  satisfied 
with  the  opinions  of  others,  and  is  contented  to 
form  his  own  conclusions  from  the  judgment  of 
prejudiced,  and  often  hireling  writers,  rather  than 
his  own  ;  and  thus  indolence  is  fostered,  and  bad 
taste  is  produced^  and  the  supply  of  knowledge  is 
cut   off;    and    the    character   is   impaired;    its 
strength   and  solidity  are  destroyed ;   irritability 
takes  the  place  of  energy ;  and  a  shew  of  ac- 
quaintance with  books  occupies  the  room  of  ge- 
nuine information. 

There  is,  however,  one  portion  of  our  periodical 
literature  which  requires  a  higher  degree  of  ani- 
madversion, viz.  Newspapers.     Setting  aside  the 
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erroneous  political  views  which  these  are  too  fre- 
quently found  to  inculcate,  the  party  feeling  by 
which  they  are  characterized,  and  their  general 
hatred  of  real  and  practical   Christianity,   and 
evangelical  piety,  notwithstanding  their  frequent 
unhallowed  warfare  in  defence  of  its  secularities ; 
it  is  particularly  against  their  moral   influence 
that  we  would  lift  a  warning  voce.     Let  parents 
beware,  how  they  permit  access  for  their  children, 
to  this  source  of  moral  pollution  by  which  they 
can  only  be  familiarized  to  crime ;  the  aspect  of 
vice  will  become  less  abhorrent;   they  will  be 
initiated  into  details  with  which  they  should  never 
have  been  acquainted  ;  the  mind  will  be  brought 
to  rest  on  circumstances  of  depravity  which  at 
first  may  excite  a  blush  from  the  conscious  loss  of 
innocence ;  but  which  finding  in  the  human  bosom 
a  latent  spark  of  evil,  will  soon  kindle  unholy 
passions,  which  will  not  only  be  tolerated,  but 
cherished  into  vigour^    and  luxuriated  over  in 
action.     There  must  inevitably  be  a  loss  of  men- 
tal purity ;  and  what  wise  man  would  risk  this 
loss  for  his  children,  with  a  conviction  of  the 
misery  to  which  it  must  lead,  and  without  a  single 
countervailing  advantage ;  for  no  knowledge  is  to 
be  found  in  newspapers  which  may  not  be  better 
obtained  from  some  other  purer  source.     Enough 
can  scarcely  be  said  on  this  sad  subject ;  for  the 
practice  stigmatized  is  unfortunately  one  of  every 
day  occurrence ;  and  we  have  known  children  re- 
cord the  annals  of  theft,  and  murder,  and  pugi- 
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lism^  and  adultery,  and  many  other  crimes  which 
are  an  offence  even  to  be  named,  who  were  very 
deficient  in  their  stores  of  common  informa- 
tion. 

VII.  Conclusion. 

The  choice  of  books  affords  an  opportunity  for 
conveying  religious  instruction,  for  guiding  the 
heart,  regulating  the  affections,  and  directing 
them  supremely  to  that  Being,  who  is  infinitely 
worthy  of  our  love,  and  who  demands  the  whole 
heart.  The  accomplishment  of  this  design  of 
leading  the  child  to  the  fountain  of  peace  and 
truth,  and  of  teaching  it  to  accompany  its  streams 
in  their  minute  subdivisions,  will  form  a  prominent 
object  with  the  Christian  parent,  when  she  is 
directing  the  literary  application  of  its  intellectual 
resources.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  just  opinions 
and  rectitude  of  conduct  are  to  be  explained,  not 
as  simple  acts,  but  as  principles,  valuable  only  in 
proportion  as  they  are  employed,  and  as  they 
assist  us  in  the  dangers  and  perplexities  of  life ; 
and  that  the  observance  of  these  motives  of  action, 
is  good,  only  as  thet/  are  characterized  by  the 
spirit  and  temper  under  the  influence  of  which 
they  are  rendered  prominent.  The  operation  of 
principle  is  universal;  for  Christianity  is  not  only 
to  guide  us  to  happiness,  and  to  influence  our 
conduct  on  great  and  particular  occasions,  but  in 
the  hour  of  sorrow,  and  distress,  and  desertion ; 
an4  in  every  circumstance,  and  at  every  moment 
of  existence.    Hence  the  great  importance  that 
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the  choice  of  books  should  be  such  as  will  essen- 
tially tend  to  promote  its  grand  design;  hence 
the  extent  and  purity  of  the  commands  of  tbe 
gospel,  together  with  the  richness  of  its  promises; 
hence  the  necessity  for  explaining  and  exemplify- 
ing the  grounds  for  the  happiness  of  its  disciples, 
as  well  as  for  noticing  the  agency  of  that  invisible 
hand,  (which  if  we  forget,  we  grow  careless,) 
which  regulates  all  the  lesser  events  of  life,  and 
for  preserving  the  heart  free  from  the  deslTuctive 
influence  of  lukewarmness,  a  state  which  very 
quickly  terminates  in  insensibility  to  those  greater 
occasions  on  which  the  vigour  of  the  Christian 
should  be  called  into  action. 

What  then  are,  shortly,  the  principles  which  a 
feeble,  erring,  but  sincere  being,  in  quest  of  truth, 
is  anxious  to  produce  or  to  obtain  ?  Are  they  not 
that  the  love  of  God,  should  influence  us  cheer- 
fully to  give  up  every  thing  which  is  incompatible 
with  obedience  to  his  will,  and  to  do  all  that 
would  be  pleasing  to  Him  ?  Are  they  not,  that 
religion  should  characterize  every  action,  subdue 
every  temper,  regulate  every  pursuit,  govern  every 
effort,  and  change  and  purify  every  corrupt  dispo- 
sition ?  Are  they  not,  that  there  must  be  a  per- 
petual warfare  against  sin,  and  that  in  this  war- 
fare consists  the  practice  of  piety  ?  Are  they  not, 
that  this  struggle  must  be  exhibited  every  day, 
on  our  tempers,  and  habits,  and  dispositions — 
circumstances  which  are  most  obvious  and  open 
to  the  observation  of  others,  and  the  prevailing 
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character  of  which  will  be  assumed,  void  justly  as- 
sumed too,  as  congenial  with  the  principles  upoa 
which  our  conduct  is  founded  ?  Are  they  not, 
that  the  greatest  vigilance  is  required  in  the  com* 
mon  intercourse  of  life,  and  that  the  greatest 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  not  considering 
this  world  as  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  christian  vir- 
tue, in  which  our  hearts  must  be  guarded,  in  which 
our  tempers  will  be  tried  and  our  dispositions  and 
affections  will  be  assailed  in  a  thousand  ways ; 
but  rather  as  ^  situation  in  which  the  scrutiny  of 
self  may  be  laid  aside,  activity  may  be  lulled  into 
quiescence,  and  vigilance  may  be  disarmed  ?  Are 
they  not  such,  that  their  transient  forgetfulness  is 
the  cause  why  so  little  of  the  Christian  is  seen, 
in  the  daily  spirit,  and  temper,  and  conduct  of  the 
man ;  why  he  is  so  easily  assailed  by  temptation, 
and  falls  under  its  influence;  why  dulness  and 
torpor  seize  and  obscure  his  character ;  why  it 
Bhiaes  with  a  pale  lustre ;  why  its  variety  and 
beauty  are  obscured,  and  its  glimmering  lighl^ 
instead  of  being  active,  burning  and  shining,  de- 
monstrating the  true  nature  of  Christianity  and 
the  way  to  heaven,  is  seen  only  through  a  dense, 
and  an  unequal  medium,  in  which  its  rays  are 
so  split  and  divided,  and  refracted,  as  no  longer 
to  converge  to  their  proper  focus ;  and  to  ^Soti 
only  in  consequence  an  obscure  radiance  which  is 
more  Ukely  to  deceive  than  to  guide  the  traveller  ? 
May  not  a  similar  reason  be  alleged  9b  the  cause 
why  so  much  darkness  and  uncertainty  frequently 
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hang  over  the  character,  becloud  the  views,  and 
in  some  measure  alter  their  very  nature,  by  their 
being  compelled  to  pass  through  this  dense  me- 
dium of  besotted  materiality,  to  the  heart  ?  Is 
it  not  necessary  to  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  to 
run  with  patience,  the  course  set  before  us  in  the 
gospel?  Is  it  not  incumbent  upon  us,  to  ac- 
knowledge ouj  helplessness,  and  to  seek  the  aid 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  grace  ?  Is  it  not  of  im- 
portance, that  we  should  exert  a  vigilant  atten- 
tion to  the  practical  influence  of  holiness,  in  all 
the  lesser  circumstances  of  life,  as  well  as  on  all 
its  greater  occasions,  since  this  tends  to  produce 
that  vigour  of  divine  grace  in  the  soul,  and  to 
lessen  that  feebleness  of  human  nature,  on  which 
the  power  of  resisting  sin  on  the  one  hand,  as 
well][as  the  influence  of  temptation  on  the  other 
manifestly  depend?  Is  it  not  necessary  to  re- 
collect that  there  is  no  trifling  occasion  for  action, 
but  that  every  such  season  aflbrds  an  opportunity 
for  displaying  the  agency  of  Christianity;  and 
that  cannot  be  trifling,  or  of  small  moment, 
which  religion  ought  to  characterize ;  since  that 
cannot  be  secondary,  whose  attributes  are  of 
primary  consideration?  Are  we  not  bound  to 
recollect  that  the  perception  of  conscience  is  kept 
tenderly  alive  by  listening  to  its  minutest  admo- 
nitions ;  and  that  thm,  we  shall  the  more  cer- 
tainly be  led  to  reject  what  is  wrong,  and  to 
seize  on  what  is  right,  and  hold  it  fast,  before  we 
have  had  time  for  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
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reasons  why  we  do  so  ?  Are  we  not  instructed 
by  observation,  by  the  aid  of  reason,  and  by  the 
light  of  revelation,  that  the  lesser  duties  of  life, 
are  in  fact,  the  connecting  links  in  the  great 
scheme  of  human  action  ;  and  that  if  this  bond 
of  union  be  severed,  the  unity  and  congruity  of 
the  character  are  destroyed,  as  well  as  that  the 
practical,  and  universal  application  of  religious 
principle,  is  endangered?  Are  we  not  hourly 
taught,  if  we  will  but  learn,  that  the  minuter 
occasions  for  practising  the  commands  of  religion, 
become  important  from  their  number  when  im- 
proved^ and  fatally  accumulate  the  tale  of  ta- 
lents misapplied  and  perverted,  where  they  may 
have  been  neglected?  Do  we  not  then  infer 
from  these  considerations,  the  necessity  for  great 
circumspection,  the  extreme  importance  which 
must  be  given  to  divine  truth,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  will  furnish  a  guide,  to  the  reli- 
gious reading  of  the  young ;  which  should  always 
be  of  such  a  description,  as  to  inculcate  the  con- 
clusion, that  piety  does  not  consist  in  any  asseiU 
to  certain  doctrines,  but  in  their  influence  on  the 
heart,  and  through  it  upon  the  life,  displayed  in  aU 
the  lesser  shades  of  action,  and  passion,  and  feeling, 
and  sentiment — of  hatred  to  vice,  and  of  the  love 
and  practice  of  virtue,  when  we  lie  down,  and 
when  we  rise  up,  abroad  and  at  home,  when  we 
walk  by  the  way,  and  when  we  are  excluded  from 
every  eye  but  that  of  omnipotence  ? 

To  conclude,    it   is  not  only  necessary  that 

VOL.  II.  Q  Q 
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these  circumstances  should  influence  the  parent 
in  her  choice  of  books ;  but  it  is  also  required 
of  her,  to  combine  with  this  method  of  teaching, 
close  observation  on  the  conduct  of  her  offspring, 
as  well  as  diligent  inquiry  into  their  opening  in- 
telligence, in  order  that  she  may  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  impressions  theif  may  have  received ; 
their  progress  in  religious  knowledge,  the  amount 
of  all  they  have  retained,  and  its  immediate  and 
prospective  influence  upon  their  character  and 
conduct.  This  principle  is  also  applicable  to 
every  species  of  knowledge,  which  may  be  ac- 
quired from  books ;  though  its  favourite  subject 
be  that  of  religious  instruction,  because  it,  above 
every  other  kind  of  information,  too  frequently 
falls  unheeded,  upon  the  uninterested  eye — too 
frequently  floats  on  the  surface  of  character,  and 
is  rapidly  borne  by  the  unimpressed  tide  of 
events,  to  the  ocean  of  forgetfulness.  Children 
too  often  read,  especially  on  subjects  demanding 
seriousness  and  attention,  without  applying  their 
little  volatile  hearts  to  the  tendency  of  what  they 
read,  and  without  even  retaining  the  ideas ;  they 
chase  the  sentiment  from  page  to  page  ;  they  are 
pleased  with  detecting  the  origin  and  influence 
of  opinion ;  they  may  follow  a  train  of  consecu- 
tive reasoning,  and  closely  sustained  argument,  and 
though  they  may  be  delighted  with  the  form  of  the 
ratiocination,  they  will  not  know  a  syllable  which 
they  have  perused.  The  habit  of  inquiry,  on 
the  part  of  the  parent  obliges  them  to  attend. 
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and  to  form  that  kind  of  digest  of  their  acqui- 
sitions, which  impresses  them  upon  their  me- 
m<»ry,  and  which  will  be  useful  in  after  life,  from 
the  power  and  the  habit  of  regular  thinking, 
which  it  induces.  But  this  scrutiny  must  extend 
far  beyond  a  mere  effort  of  the  understanding ; 
it  must  proceed  to  the  nature  of  the  impressions 
which  may  have  been  received ;  for  the  unin- 
formed mind  may  possibly,  and  even  probably  have 
obtained  oblique  or  distorted  views  of  a  given 
subject,  especially  of  one  which  is  confessedly 
too  great  for  finite  reason  to  grasp ;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  error  is  always  prejudicial,  at  a  nearer 
or  a  more  remote  period ;  since  where  clear  and 
adequate  ideas  may  not  have  been  formed,  mis- 
takes and  misconceptions,  will  too  ofteo  have 
arisen;  and  therefore,  the  mother's  anxious  in- 
quiry will  be  directed  to  ascertain,  whether  the 
impressions  received  have  been  coincident  with 
the  impressing  cause.  And  lastly,  there  is  one 
step  further ;  the  parent  will  search  into  the 
practical  influence  of  each  impression,  upon  the 
particular  character  of  the  individual  child ;  and 
according  to  this  influence,  will  encourage,  or 
modify,  or  give  it  its  proper  tendency ;  thus  as- 
certaining the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  proba- 
ble influence  of  the  knowledge  obtained  from 
reading.  "  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things 
are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatso- 
ever things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 

qq2 
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are  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if 
there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things. 
Those  things  which  ye  have  both  learned,  and 
received,  and  heard,  and  seen  in  me,  do ;  and  the 
God  of  peace  shall  be  with  you/'  Philippians  iv. 
8,9. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 


ON    AMUSEMENTS. 


The  mind,  but  especially,  the  youthful  mind, 
stands  in  need  of  amusement.  If  it  be  not  pro- 
vided with  relaxation,  it  acquires  insensibly,  a 
tone  of  severity,  and  austere  reserve,  which  ren- 
ders its  intercourse  with  society  less  pleasing, 
as  well  as  less  instructive  ;  while  by  being  kept 
constantly  stretched  in  one  direction  it  loses 
power  and  elasticity ;  it  receives  a  peculiar  set 
form,  and  is  no  longer  capable  of  extending  its 
inquiries  wherever  intellect  may  roam,  and  reli- 
gion guide.  The  tone  and  tension  of  health  re- 
quire for  their  preservation,  alternate  contraction 
and  relaxation,  and  are  disturbed  by  the  violent 
efforts  of  excessive  action,  as  well  as  by  the  per- 
fect stillness  of  indolence. 

Amusement  should  relax ;  but  it  should  not  be 
such,  either  in  its  nature,  or  its  degree,  as  to 
dissipate ;  it  should  recreate,  not  unhinge ;  in 
the  one  case  it  will  refresh,  while  in  the  other  it 
must  debilitate.  Recreation  again,  is  not  idle* 
ness,  than  which,  nothing  can  be  more  tedious 
and  insipid,  or  more  destructive  to  activity  and 
energy  of  mind.     There  is  nothing  to  which  it  is 
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naturally  more  repugnant,  or  which  exerts  a 
more  fatal  influence  on  its  faculties,  than  to  have 
nothing  to  do ;  for  although  the  love  of  ease, 
may  be  predominant  in  the  human  bosom  ;  yet  it 
is  averse  from  a  state  of  indolence,  because  in- 
action is  not  only  not  ease ':  it  is  positively  painful, 
to  avoid  which,  as  well  as  the  curse  of  self- 
reproach,  it  will  be  occupied,  and  apparently  in- 
terested by  the  pursuit  of  the  merest  trifles; 
for,  engaged  it  must  be,  or  at  the  least,  it  must 
seem  to  be  so.  Exertion  is  necessary  to  its 
peace ;  and  this  tendency  will  form  a  prominent 
indication  for  regulating  the  amusements  of  child* 
hood.  Thus,  long  intervals  of  listless  inactivity, 
are  not  to  be  permitted ;  much  less  are  they  to 
be  held  up  as  a  bonus  for  present  actiyity  and 
exertion;  this  would  be  to  encourage  idleness, 
and  to  give  it  such  a  hold  upon  the  mind,  as 
that  it  will  never  again  readily  quit ;  it  would 
be  sustaining  indolence  as  the  reward  ^  ^nctivity, 
an  inconsequence,  which  cannot  but  be  preju- 
dicial; and  it  would  foe  teaching  the  child  to 
esteem  that  as  a  great  good,  which  it  ought  to 
dread  and  deprecate  as  a  paramount  e^U.  A 
period  of  idleness,  is  one  of  security,  of  danger, 
and  of  liability  to  the  influence  of  temptation ; 
it  is  pne  in  which  evil  dispositions  and  affections 
are  likely  to  be  called  into  action ;  it  is  an  inter- 
val of  employment,  a  |>ause  of  animation,  which 
suspends  mental  industry,  enervates  intellectual 
power,  and  renders  future  instruction,  a  task 
much  more  diflScult  and  arduous.      The  mind 
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must  be  unbent  but  not  enfeebled ;  it  must  in  its 
moments  of  completest  relaxation,  preserve  such 
a  degree  of  tonicity,  as  shall  enable  it  whenever 
called   upon,  to  resume  instantaneously  all  its 
plans,  to  call  about  it  all  its  energies,  and  to  put 
forth  all  the  vigour  of  its  strength.     A  spirit  of 
idleness  once  produced,  is  not  easily  removed ; 
it  is  the  deadly  nightshade  of  the  soul ;  its  poi- 
son lurks  concealed  under  a  beautiful  berry ;  and 
the  unsuspicious  and  unwary,  greedily  swallow 
the  destructive  fruit ;   the  calm  of  the  narcotic 
steals  upon  them,  and  while  they  suffer  from  its 
influence,   they  flatter    themselves  all   is  well, 
and  are  unsuspectingly  amusing  themselves  with 
gaudy  trifles,  on  the  very  verge  of  destruction, 
surrounded   by   dangers  imperceptible  to  their 
palsied  eye,  and  increasing  in  intensity,  exactly 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  fatal  security  of  the 
victim.     It  may  sometimes  happen,  that  imtruc* 
tion  may  be  blended  with  amusement;  the  former 
however  must  be  of  a  light  kind ;  neither  will 
its  impression  be  durable ;  but  it  may  be  useful 
from  being  obvious,  and  from  the  frequency  of  its 
recurrence. 

After  all,  the  power  of  amusement  to  convey 
instruction  is  not  of  an  extensive  nature :  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  amusing  the  mind  into 
knowledge,  the  acquisition  of  which  requires 
labour,  earnestness,  and  diligence.  However  the 
natural  difficulties  of  the  way  may  be  smoothed 
by  a  judicious  instructor,  still  it  will  always  re- 
main a  steep  ascent,  and  will  ever  demand  effort. 
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This  exertion  will  not  be  made  by  the  young 
mind  under  the  idea  of  amusement ;  for  so  soon 
as  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  necessitates  labour, 
it  ceases  to  amuse ;  hence  its  sphere  of  active 
good  will  be  circumscribed,  and  its  utility  will  be 
trifling. 

But  amusement  may  do  harm;  and  although 
under  any  circumstances  it  may  not  be  produc- 
tive of  lasting  benefit,  yet  it  is  above  all  desir- 
able that  its  object  should  be  that  which  is  pure, 
and  which  will  engage  the  mind  actively,  though 
it  do  not  interest  it  excessively :  it  should  be  such 
as  to  employ  the  intellectual  powers^  to  demon- 
strate the  evils  arising  from  want  of  occupation, 
and  to  prevent  those  which  are  the  consequence 
of  the  unemployed  vU  inertia.  One  grand  object 
of  amusement  should  be  to  promote  the  health, 
and  the  development  of  the  animal  powers,  par- 
ticularly of  the  muscular  system,  and  of  the 
organs  of  sense. 

The  grand  basis  of  amusement  having  been 
pointed  out,  no  harm  can  result  from  entering 
into  the  several  games  which  are  suited  to  the 
different  ages  of  infancy,  and  adolescence ;  pro- 
vided always  that  these  be  innocent  in  their  imme- 
diate consequences,  in  their  remote  associations, 
in  their  obvious  tendency,  and  in  their  ultimate 
results.  This  principle  may  be  safely  admitted, 
and  suffered  to  take  its  course,  only  that  its 
operation  must  be  watched ;  that  which  is  harm- 
less in  itself,  must  be  guarded  from  excess ;  and 
that  which  is  unobjectionable  in  its  season  and  in 
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its  place,  must  be  saved  from  improper  applica- 
tion. It  does  not  do,  however,  to  becloud  the 
hour  of  amusement  with  an  atmosphere  of  re- 
straint; the  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  of  youth 
must  be  indulged ;  within  due  bounds  it  must  be 
permitted  its  native  sportiveness ;  the  sedateness 
of  maturity  is  not  desirable  in  the  young ;  only 
the  buoyancy  of  their  spirits  must  be  repressed 
when  it  becomes  boisterous,  and  the  violence  of 
their  mirth  must  be  preserved  within  the  limits 
of  decorum.  If  the  natural  hilarity  and  gaiety  of 
this  spring-tide  of  life,  the  time  of  the  **  singing 
of  birds"  be  morosely  checked,  such  a  mistake 
will  terminate  in  the  production  of  a  character 
unamiably  reserved;  or  of  one  which,  from  a 
proud  feeling  of  dependence  and  restraint,  runs 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  delights  to  revel  in 
every  untried  scene  of  riot  and  dissipation. 

The  desire  for.  amusement  cannot  be  wholly 
extinguished,  neither  is  it  desirable,  if  it  were 
possible,  but  only  that  it  should  be  kept  within 
just  bounds ;  that  it  should  not  be  permitted  to 
engross  too  much  time  or  attention ;  that  it  do 
not  distract  the  mind  and  unfit  it  for  study ;  that 
it  be  not  offensive  to  the  will  of  God,  or  opposed 
to  his  commands,  or  injurious  in  its  influence, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  moral  character. 

There  is  also  considerable  danger  of  not  ob- 
serving a  proper  balance  between  business  and 
recreation  ;  the  mind  stands  in  need  of  both  these 
states,  and  muclv-of  its  energy  will  depend  upon 
their  nice  and  accurate  adjustment  to  its  power  ; 
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on  the  principle  before  pointed  out  of  the  varied 
periods  of  repose  and  activity  for  every  organ  of 
the  body.     Too  much  amusement,  especially  that 
which  is  prolonged,  and  above  all,  that  which 
amounts  simply  to  the  indolent  consumption  of 
time,  must  be  studiously  avoided,  lest  the  mind 
should  fall  into  a  state  in  which  it  does  not  ear- 
nestly apply  itself  to  any  one  employment ;  but 
remains  listless  in  circumstances  which  demand 
activity,  while  it  is  energetic  over  trifles,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  merest  caprice.    Whatever  is  done 
should  be  habitually  done  with  earnestness ;  in 
every  pursuit,  exertion  should  be  employed ;  work 
hard  and  play  hard;    always  recollecting  that 
quiescence,  the  stillness  of  inactivity  is  destructive 
to  the  mental  welfare,  and  approaches  very  nearly 
to  the  winter  of  the  faculties,  the  torpor  of  an 
hybernating  animal,  the  unprotected  state  of  sleep, 
or  the  complete  cessation  of  life. 

And  finally,  amusements  should  not  partake  of 
the  spirit  by  which  the  world  is  actuated.  There 
are  many  little  sources  of  recreation  perfectly 
innocent,  which  all  may  enjoy  in  common;  but 
there  are  others  which  subvert  some  law  of  God, 
or  which  impair  the  vigour  and  activity  of  our 
love  to  man ;  and  which  can  only  be  tolerated  by 
forgetting  our  Bibles,  and  laying  aside  our  religion, 
and  assuming  for  our  rule  the  principles,  the  spirit, 
and  the  maxims  of  a  world  which  lieth  in  wicked- 
ness. Though  perhaps  not  strictly  criminal,  yet 
the  agency  of  these  will  be  baneful,  if  they  lead 
the  young  mind  to  admit  the  principles^  and  think 
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better  of  the  disposition  in  which  they  originated. 
Not  that  we  would  encourage  a  spirit  of  separa^ 
tion,  which  would  look  like  a  supercilious  excla- 
mation of ''  stand  by,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou ;'' 
of  such  it  has  been  said  that  they  **  are  a  smoke  in 
my  nose,  a  fire  that  burneth  all  the  day ;"  but  we 
would  never  lose  sight  of  the  christian  principle, 
''  be  ye  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  ye 
transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that 
ye  may  know  what  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God." 

This  disconformity  to  the  world,  must  be  ob** 
served  in  all  those  amusements  which  may  excite 
evil  passions  or  affections ;  or  which  may  give  oc«- 
casion  for  their  exercise  in  any  obvious  degree ;  or 
which  may  lead  the  young  into  the  v^y  (rf*  tempta- 
tion ;  and  this  rule  will  assuredly  exclude  the  ball^ 
room,  and  the  theatre,  the  turf  and  the  ring;  particu^ 
larly  will  it  place  its  uncomprtmiwng  veto  upon  any 
occupation  which  will  lead  directly  or  indirectly 
to  a  spirit  of  gambling,  that  coldest  selfishness,  in 
whose  atmosphere,  not  even  the  virtues  possessed 
of  the  ^  lowest  degree  of  vitality  can  long  exist ; 
and  the  indulgence  of  which  will  assuredly  prove 
fatal  to  the  character,  no  matter  how  trifling  the 
stake !  A  piece  of  paper,  if  it  can  be  an  object  of 
desire',  is  enough  to  develop  the  feeling ;  and  fu- 
ture occasions  will  give  it  importance;  and  by 
and  by,  it  will  stand  confessed  in  all  its  length 
and  breadth,  and  depth,  and  magnitude  of  desola- 
tion ;  in  all  the  lowest  turpitude  of  unpalliated 
crime.     These  are  objects  of  terror  to  the  mother,^ 
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and  the  subject  of  her  unceasing  anxiety;  the  germ 
of  evil  will  demand  her  solicitude  in  early  infancy, 
and  when  the  child  is  further  advanced  in  life, 
and  the  development  of  its  powers  is  characterized 
by   reason,  and  its  social  attributes;  her  unre- 
mitting care  and  watchfulness  over   its    amuse- 
ments will  still  be  necessary ;  and  the  application 
of  the  same  principle  will  be  required,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  a  thirst  for  knowledge  early 
fostered  will  now  frequently  constitute  its  pursuit 
an  amusement,  and  will  thus  oflen  supersede  the 
attractions  of  the  world ;  while  this  principle,  cul- 
tivated into  passion,  may  be  applied  to  the  thirst 
after  true  knowledge,  the  wisdom  that  is  from 
above.     The  researches  of  science,  in  any  of  its 
subordinate  branches,  especially  in  those  included 
under  the  general  term  of  Experimental  Philo 
sophy,   will  frequently  take  the  place  of  more 
questionable  engagements,  and  will  preserve  the 
mind  indifferent  towards  the  influence  of  those 
gay  and  fashionable  compliances,  against  which  it 
requires  to  be  continually  guarded. 
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CHAP.  XXVI 


ON   ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


Accomplishments  may  be  sought  after  with  pro- 
priety, so  long  as  they  may  be  considered  the 
perfection  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  faculties  or 
attributes  with  which  nature  has  endowed  us ;  so 
long  as  their  immediate  tendency  be  pure,  and 
provided  that  they  do  not  open  a  wide  field  to  the 
influence  of  temptation,  or  give  rise  to  such  an 
amount  of  evil  as  cannot  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  good  they  may  be  supposed  to  produce; 
and  provided  also,  that  they  do  not  occupy  the 
place  of  more  important  pursuits,  and  abstract 
the  attention  from  objects  which  demand  primary 
consideration.  That  accomplishments  should 
promote  the  designs  of  the  Creator,  and  the  hap- 
piness and  the  good  of  his  creatures ;  that  they 
should  be  moral  in  their  influence,  free  from 
danger  in  their  pursuit,  innocent  in  their  conse* 
quences  upon  the  understanding,  the  afiections, 
and  the  conduct ;  that  they  do  not  occupy  too 
much  time,  and  pre-engage  the  attention ;  these 
are  the  tests  by  which  they  must  be  tried,  and  if 
they  will  not  bear  the  scrutiny,  better  would  it  be 
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in  this  instance,  that  the  mind  be  blessed  with 
ignorance,  than  cursed  with  the  knowledge,  and 
love,  and  admiration  of  sin. 

The  relative  value  of  accomplishments  should 
always  be  kept  in  view;  and  they  should  be 
sought  after  in  subordination  to  objects  which 
have  a  higher  claim  to  notice,  and  which  convey 
substantial  knowledge.  There  are,  however, 
many  seasons  in  the  period  of  youth,  when,  with 
these  limitations,  ornamental  acquisitions  will  prove 
a  useful  pursuit ;  and  when  their  influence  may 
be  salutary  in  refining  the  taste,  softening  the 
manner,  and  embellishing  life.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  acquaintance  with  different  languages 
may  be  deemed  an  accomplishment ;  but  it  is  not 
one  of  those  occupations  that  are  included  in  the 
general  meaning  of  a  term  that  is  applied  to  all 
those  attainments  which  are  ornamental  without 
possessing  a  proportionate  amount  of  intrinsic 
worth,  or  even  affording  an  adequate  and  compen- 
sating good  for  all  the  labour  bestowed  upon 
them ;  and  these  are  dancing,  drawing,  and  music. 

We  shall  not  include  in  the  general  enumera- 
tion, because  we  consider  them  unworthy  a  dis- 
tinct notice,  those  lesser  arts  of  bijouterie,  which 
80  strongly  mark  the  taste  of  female  education 
of  the  present  day.  We  rejoice  that  we  have 
escaped  from  that  epoch  in  which  the  height  of 
ambition  for  female  instruction,  was  to  make  its 
subjects  accomplished  cooks,  and  sempstresses, 
and  to  initiate  them  into  the  art  and  mystery  of 
confectionary  and  embroidery  :  but  we  know  not 
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that  we  have  gained  much  by  the  exchange,  if 
these  pursuits  have  been  replaced  by  the  confec- 
tion of  the  thousand  knick-knack  follies  of  the  pre- 
sent fashion.     It  is  degrading  that  the  rational 
and  immaterial  soul  should  be  chained  down  daily 
for  hours'  to  the  limits  of  a  rice-basket,  a  paper 
vase,  a  card  rack,  or  some  equally  frivolous  orna- 
ment, without  one  redeeming  good  property  about 
it.    We  pretend  not  to  say  that  the  knowledge  of 
these  little  arts  may  not  be  very  well  in  their 
place;   but  the  portion  of  time  they  should  be 
permitted  to  occupy,  should  be  very  small  in- 
deed.    Let  the  employment  be  tested  by  prin- 
ciple, and  see  if  it  possess  any  but  a  negative 
good,  viz.  that  it  be  not  positively  injurious ;  and 
then  say,  if  it  be  more  harmless,  or  so  useful  as 
the  days  of  good  housewifery,  from  which  we 
congratulate  ourselves  on  our  escape.     We  are 
aware  it  will  be  said,  these  little  matters  are  now 
frequently  disposed  of  in  aid  of  some  charitable 
design :   we  think  not  the  better  of  them ;   the 
end  will  not  sanctify  the  means ;  neither  is  that 
christian  charity  which  neglects  the  cultivation  of 
the  talents  entrusted  to  our  care;    which  mis- 
pends  time ;  which  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the 
poor,  and  the  sick,  and  the  ignorant,  and  the 
miserable,  and  the  destitute,  and  the  irreligious 
at  home;  while  it  is  absorbed  by  the  trifling,  un- 
impressive,  useless    pursuit  of  a   manufacture, 
whose  proceeds  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  good  work  of  charity  abroad.     Neither  shall 
we  notice  the  bas  bleu  propensity,  since  we  are 
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persuaded  this  evil,  if  it  be  an  evil,  will  cure  itself, 
and  that  it  never  can  become  general ;  because 
the  labour  of  mind,  and  the  reach  of  intellect, 
and  the  perseverance  which  it  requires,  are  such 
as  will  not  be  commonly  met  with,  and  as  will 
not  be  often  lavished  upon  the  pursuit  of  learning 
as  a  mere  accomplishment,  for  the  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  dictation  and  display. 

Dancing  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  chap- 
ter on  Exercise,  (see  vol.  i.  part.  i.  chap.  10.)  and 
we  shall  only  here  recur  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
again  cautioning  christian  parents  on  the  tendency 
of  this  accomplishment.  Can  it  be  said  of  dancing 
that  it  is  the  perfection  of  any  of  the  faculties  of  the 
body  or  mind  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  its  immediate 
tendency  is  pure  ?  that  it  does  not  lead  the  young 
into  the  snare  of  temptation  ?  or  that  it  does  not 
give  rise  to  a  variety  of  evil  passions,  without  any 
adequate  good—u?Ly  more,  without  any  goad  which 
may  not  be  as  well  obtained  without  it  ?  or  can 
it  be  said,  that  it  does  not  occupy  the  place  of 
more  important  pursuits ;  employ  time  which 
might  be  better  engaged ;  distract  the  attention, 
and  engross  the  thoughts;  and  that  too,  when 
the  longest  life  is  only  long  enough  to  bring  us 
acquainted  with  our  ignorance,  and  not  half  long 
enough  for  the  great  objects  of  pursuit  which  are 
before  us  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  the  end  of  dancing 
is  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  his  crea- 
tures :  or  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
purposes  iff  promoted  by  the  midnight  revel,  and 
the  fiend-like  passions  which  it  broods  over  with 
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its  sable,  but  illuminated  wing,  and  brings  to  new 
born  life  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  the  application  of 
this  accomplishment  is  moral  iuv  its  nature  and 
influence ;  that  it  is  free  from  danger,  or  innocent 
in  its  consequences  ?  Or  finally,  can  it  be  said 
that  it  does  not  occupy  too  much  time  and  atten- 
tion ;  that  it  does  not  agitate  the  bosom  with 
the  flutter  of  expectation,  and  the  tumultuous 
heaving  of  passion ;  that  it  admits  of  a  pleasing 
retrospect ;  and  that  it  does  not  incapacitate  the 
mind  for  the  great  work  which  is  before  it  ?  And 
if  all  these  be  necessarily  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, where  is  the  christian  parent,  who  in  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  can  doom  her  child  to  k  risk  so 
fearful,  for  a  mere  ideal  vanity  ? 

With  regard  to  drawing,  perhaps  it  is  the  most 
innocent,  and  the  least  dangerous  accomplish- 
ment, so  that  there  can  be  little  hesitation  about 
its  permission*  Painting  does  not  necessarily  ex« 
pose  its  possessor  to  any  peculiar  danger ;  it  is 
at  all  times  an  agreeable  recreation ;  and  it  forms 
a  resource  against  many  a  solitary  hour,  which, 
when  the  mind  is  distracted  with  anxiety,  would 
have  been  otherwise  spent  in  a  wearisome,  and 
unceasing  review  of  its  cares ;  or  when  it  is  so 
occupied  and  fatigued,  or  so  weakened  by  exer« 
tion,  or  enfeebled  by  disease,  as  to  be  incapable 
of  pursuing  its  customary  duties  with  the  same 
degree  of  pleasure*  Thus,  it  is  a  source  of  satis* 
faction  and  enjoyment,  which  will  soothe  the 
mind,  engage  the  attention,  and  tranquillize  the 
heart.     Let  it  however  be  always  recollected, 
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that  even  this  accomplishment  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  engross  the  thoughts,  or  occupy  the 
time ;  at  least,  that  it  must  not  make  hostile  in- 
roads upon  hours  which  should  be  devoted  to  the 
real  labours  of  life,  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
or  the  practice  of  virtue ;  and  that  the  taste  for 
paintings,  which  it  develops,  should  be  purdy 
cultivated ;  and  that  it  be  not  so  employed  as  to 
excite  and  stimulate  passions,  and  emotions  and 
feelings,  which  the  wise  and  the  good  will  ever 
be  at  pains  to  subdue.  Landscape,  and  particu- 
larly flower-painting,  from  its  connea^ion  with  the 
garden,  and  the  country,  and  from  fixing  the 
attention  upon  this  small,  but  beautiful  portion  of 
the  fringe  of  nature's  drapery,  may  be  rendered 
useful  in  developing  a  taste  for  natural  know- 
ledge, and  natural  history ;  for  all  that  lives  and 
breathes,  and  grows  and  thrives,  and  shews  forth 
the  wonders  of  his  creating  power,  the  depths 
of  his  wisdom,  and  the  glories  of  his  grace,  who 
is  the  Author  and  Giver  of  life. 

But  the  question  of  7nusic  admits  of  a  far  greater 
variety  of  opinion.  Upon  most  minds  its  influence 
is  considerable  ;  and  in  its  application  to  sacred 
subjects,  its  power  of  kindling  devotional  feelings 
is  certainly  extetisive,  but  it  is  of  a  questionable 
nature :  its  agency  is  exerted  principally  on  the 
passions,  and  the  heart  remains  untouched,  and 
the  conscience  unafiected^  and  the  judgment 
unconvinced ;  and  the  individual,  with  all  his 
emotions,  is  but  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tink- 
ling cymbal,  and  depends  for  all  his  fervor .  upon 
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the  little  accident  of  atmospherical  vibration.  It 
is  confessed  that  the  general  influence  of  music 
on  the  passions,  and  affections,  is  unquestionably 
great ;  but  it  may  be  equally  exerted  before  as 
after,  that  the  mind  has  been  imbued  with  a 
spirit  of  Christianity ;  before  the  passions  have 
been  subdued  by  the  mild  sway  of  religion,  or 
the  affections  regulated  by  the  holy  law  of  God : 
and  will  the  influence  of  music  then  be  useful  or 
injurious?  If  then  its  agency  in  awakening  the 
fervour  of  devotional  feeling,  rather  than  the 
steady  light  of  christian  duty  be  considerable ; 
and  its  more  general  influence  be,  to  stimulate 
ungoverned  desires,  and  wayward  fancies,  surely 
it  will  require  caution  in  its  application,  and  great 
reserve  in  the  choice  of  its  compositions. 

Again,  it  is  a  fascinating  accomplishment,  and 
may  engage  more  time  and  attention  than  is  pro- 
per. And  since,  in  order  to  become  a  proficient, 
it  is  necessary  to  devote  many  hours  each  day  to 
its  practical  pursuit ;  as  many  probably,  as  may 
be  given  to  all  the  other  occupations  of  duty  ; 
the  subordination  to  more  important  acquisitions,  so 
necessary  to  the  innocence  of  this,  is  entirely 
lost,  and  it  becomes  the  almost  exclusive  object 
of  desire.  In  order  then  to  preserve  from  evil, 
the  influence  of  this  accomplishment,  it  must 
not  be  suffered  to  infringe  on  other  duties ;  and 
that  it  may  remain  innocent,  this  principle  must 
be  clearly  laid  down,  and  systematically  en-  ' 
forced . 
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Music  again,  may  lead  the  miad»  to  the  peru* 
sal  aad  love  of  a  species  of  compositioD,  whose 
moral  tendency  is  more  than  questionable,  nayi 
decidedly  injurious ;  since  it  preoccupies  the 
mind  with  unworthy  ideas,  and  excludes  those 
which  are  valuable,  if  it  do  not  even  worse^  and 
pander  to  vice,  and  stimulate  the  passions,  and 
the  animal  propensities  with  which  these  stand 
connected.  This  indeed,  is  not  so  much  the 
fault  of  the  music  as  of  the  word^y  by  which  it  is 
accompanied ;  exclude  these,  and  the  notes  may 
again  become  harmless,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
are  associated  in  the  mind  with  equivocal  recol- 
lections. 

And  lastly,  while  music  m(^y  amuse,  and  soothe, 
and  interest,  it  will  also  prove  a  snare  through 
life ;  it  may  become  a  dangerous  possession ;  it 
may  fascinate  the  mind,  and  absorb  the  atten- 
tion ;  it  may  attract  the  heart,  and  concentrate 
the  affections,  and  in  all  these  cases^  it  may 
prove  most  injurious.  These  evils,  however,  it 
must  be  confessed,  arise  rather  from  want  of 
proper  management  in  its  instruction;  for  if  it 
be  moderately  followed,  and  preserved  in  its  su- 
bordinate situation  ;  if  it  be  not  suffered  to  oc- 
cupy too  much  time,  or  to  interfere  with  more 
important  duties ;  and  if  a  rigid  selection  of 
pieces,  be  carefully  made ;  then  may  it  some- 
times soothe  the  troubled  spirit,  and  become  a 
pleasing  possession  ;  cheer  the  mind  without  sti- 
mulating or  exhausting ;    and  diffuse   over   the 
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heart,  a  genial  glow,  which  may  animate  it  in 
the  pursuit  of  virtue,  rather  than  retard  its  pro- 
gress. 

And  after  all  that  can  be  said,  the  greatest 
accomplishment  for  the  female  mind,  is  practical 
charity;  the  art  of  doing  good  to  others  per- 
sonally ;  searching  out  for  the  sick  and  the  desti- 
tute ;  instructing  the  ignorant ;  healing  the  sick, 
clothing  the  naked,  reclaiming  the  wandering, 
and  leading  them  to  the  fountain  of  blessedness, 
the  source  of  divine  truth ! 


THE    END. 
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